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A NEW METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 


THE HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT* 
— An Attempt at Unification of the Historical and Theoretical Approaches 


By ZENYA TAKASHIMA 


Professor of Sociology 


I 


Numerous books have been written on the history of social thought and 
the history of economic doctrines. Yet, it is my impression that very few books 
have been published either in Japan or in other countries which deal specifically 
with the history of economic thought. There are several factors which may 
account for this impression. 

First, many of books called histories of economic doctrines are really histories 
of economic thought. For instance, E. Salin: Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre, 
(4. Aufl., 1951), and the Japanese translation of E. Roll: A History of Economic 
Thought, (2nd ed., 1945) are of that nature. Salin’s book, though it is called 
the history of economic doctrines, is actually a history of economic thought. The 
translator of Roll’s book apparently thought it more proper that it be entitled 
in Japanese “The History of Economic Doctrines” although the original English 
title was “The History of Economic Thought”. There is no room for doubt, 
it seems to me, in the case of J. Schumpeter’s History of Economic Analysis (1954) 
or E. Heimann’s History of Economic Doctrines—An Introduction to Economic 
Theory (1945). J. Schumpeter thought it necessary to pay attention to the sig- 
nificance of the vision of society of economic theorists, although he deemed the 
history of economics to be the history of tools of economic analysis. In the case 


* TI would like to express my sense of gratitude to Dr. Alan H. Gleason of International 
Christian University for his kind help as regards English version. 
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of Heimann, it might be worth while to note that he did not take so rigid an at- 
titude as Schumpeter with respect to the connection between economic theory 
and economic thought. Innumerable instances might be mentioned besides 
these; but they all reflect the fact that no history of economic doctrines can be 
written without an understanding of economic thought and vice versa, because 
of the close connection between the two. 

A second possible reason for the scarcity of works specifically devoted to 
the history of economic thought may be the tendency to treat the subject as a 
part of the field of the history of economic doctrines. Researchers in the past 
may have lacked interest in investigating the history of economic thought sepa- 
rately. However, a great change has occurred in the economic order of the world 
in the twentieth century, particularly since World War I. This becomes clear 
when one traces the changes in the capitalistic economic system following the 
world depression of 1929. With the increased importance of the relations be- 
tween the economic systems of socialism and capitalism after the second world 
war, people’s interest in economic thought could not help increasing together 
with interest in political and educational thought. Starting from this fact, I 
believe it is more urgent today than in any other period to reflect upon the his- 
torical development of economic thought. Of course the mechanical separation 
of the history of theory from the history of thought will not lead us to the truth. 
However, is it not highly important that we, in modern times, turn to the researcher 
for an independent history of economic thought written with careful considera- 
tion of the connection between the two fields? 

I may be able to suggest one more reason for the fact that not many inde- 
pendent histories of economic thought have been written. It is that economic 
thought has often been dealt with in connection with the philosophical or soci- 
ological thinking of society or social thought. 

Most histories of social thought contain some historical view of economic 
thought. -What is social thought? What is history of social thought? It is 
not easy to give clear answers to these questions. However, it is my understand- 
ing that social thought is concerned with the way of life in a society. The way 
of life varies with each individual, but here it is important to note the differences 
produced by various social conditions. The conditions of society may differ, 
first, according to the nature of the social system and, second, according to the 
historical changes in the system. The history of social thought, is primarily con- 
cerned with tracing the process of historical change within the social system and 
accordingly with the ways of life of people who live under the system. Of course, 
it concerns what people think of thier way of life or conditions of living under 
the system and not merely the way of living or the social system itself. There- 
fore, the history of social thought should deal not only with the social processes 
of the political, economic and educational aspects of a social system, but also 
with the attitudes of people toward these processes. Moreover, it should deal 
with the problem of how one system was replaced by another and why there was 
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a change in people’s views toward the social processes of politics, economics and 
education. 

Now, most histories of social thought are concerned mainly with social classes. 
In particular, they are histories of people’s views with respect to the struggle 
between the ruling class and subordinate classes. This approach seems to me 
quite right, since the social system is closely related to class structure and the 
historical character of any system is determined by the kinds of basic classes 
that make up the system and by which class is dominant among them. If we 
think of the history of social thought as independent of the histories of political, 
economic and educational thought, it cannot help being in the nature of a history 
of class thought. However, there is no very clear mutual understanding among 
professional researchers as to the content of the history of social thought. It 
resembles, in a sense, sociology both in its relation to other separate sciences such 
as political science, economics, and education and in its variety of content. Just 
as in the past, sociology could not have advanced without studying political, 
economic and educational processes, neither could the history of social thought 
have been studied apart from the histories of political, economic and educational 
thought. The history of economic thought is especially closely connected with 
history of social thought since the existence of classes has an economic basis. 
The history of social thought contains within it histories of political, economic 
and educational thought. But is not the history of social thought very much 
like the history of economic thought in its nature? I believe this is the second 
factor which delayed the separate study of the history of economic thought. 

, There is something more to say in this respect. As I mentioned previously, 
economic thought has been studied in connection with the philosophical or soci- 
ological thinking of a society. For instance, economic philosophy in Japan has 
certainly contained reflection upon economic thought as well as economic theory 
—(Cf., Keinosuke, Baba: Philosophical Reflections on Economics (in Japanese)). 
It leads naturally to reflections about social science and social thought. The 
same thing might be observed in other countries. We can refer, for instance, 
to G. Myrdal: Das politische Element in der nationalikonomischen Doktrinbildung 
(1933) or W. Stark: Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought; There Essays on the 
Philosophy of Economics, (1944). These laborious works have opened the way 
to the history of economic ideals. On the other hand, we can think of the history 
of economic thought from the point of view of historical materialism. Not many 
works have been published yet in the field of the history of economic thought 
written from the viewpoint of: historical materialism. The Roll’s work which 
I have mentioned above might be the most representative instance. Needless 
to say, the economic process is of dominant significance among social processes 
in the field of historical materialism. But this does not mean the neglect of or 
contempt for the singificance of political or educational processes. In this case, 
the independent treatment of economic thought has not been very important. 
The more significance attached to an economic process, the less important it 
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becomes to discuss it apart from the other social processes. This is a charac- 
teristic view of Marxian sociologists. Is it not because of this situation that few 
independent histories of economic thought have come out of this camp? 

I have thus far considered the factors, as they have come to mind, which 
have retarded research in the field of history of economic thought. Generally 
speaking, we may say that research in the history of thought has lagged behind 
research in the history of doctrines. Again, I say that both types of research 
should be promoted with special emphasis on their mutual relationships. In 
this respect, Roll’s book is worth while noting. However, questions are still 
left even in this book which is a history of dectrines and at the same time a history 
of thought. It is not quite clear where the emphasis is laid. 

One more important point is that the consciousness of the theoretical frame- 
work in the history of thought seems to me still weak. We can see the weakest 
theoretical construction in the Gide-Rist type of history of economic doctrines and 
in the Haney type of history of economic thought. These types undoubtedly 
have made a contribution, but it goes without saying that all historical descrip- 
tion should have a theoretical construction or framework which serves as a basis 
for the organization and interpretation of historical events. Although. interest 
in historical trends and individual facts should not be sacrificed for the sake of 
theoretical construction, the question of combining the historical and the theo- 
retical is the ultimate one in all historical description. In this connection, I 
was at first attracted by the history of economic doctrines by Salin and later by 
the view of historical materialism. What Salin aimed at was a thorough 
treatment of the history of economic thought. He achieved this brilliantly in 
the recent fourth edition. Compared with this, Roll’s book does not impress 
us greatly in spite of his method. It is because his theoretical construction of 
the historical is weak, whereas it is clearly and vividly evident in Salin’s work. 

The theoretical construction of the historical, requires certain decisions con- 
cerning what is important. It must, in my opinion, be based on a grasp of the 
important social issues of today. The history of political thought and the history 
of educational thought should be studied diligently, but, above all, is not this 
the time for an independent history of economic thought by a Japanese scholar? 
In the following section, I shall present my own views on a possible methodology 
for such a history. 


II 


To give my conclusion first, I believe we can set up three big pillars upon 
which a modern history of economic thought may be constructed. The three 
pillars are laissez-faire, protective-controllism and socialism. 

This conclusion requires considerable explanation in order to avoid possible 
misunderstandings. First, these three pillars are not only pillars of the past 
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histery of economic thought. They are also necessary for grasping current 
economic thought. They represent, in a sense, three great currents forming the 
stream of present economic thought. In each, there were, naturally, historical 
and qualitative changes from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. How- 
ever, whatever historical and qualitative changes there may have been, we must 
by all means bring their processes to light for the purpose of understanding present 
economic thought. 

Secondly, the economic ideas of laissez-faire, protective-controllism and 
socialism even now strongly influence our economic attitudes and our everyday 
way of life. Present liberalism is no longer the laissez-faire of the eighteenth 
century. Present controllism is no longer the protectionism of the early half 
of the nineteenth century. Current socialism is no longer that of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. But however they may have changed their nature, 
there is no change in the fact that laissez-faire, protective-controllism and social- 
ism are the three keys to the understanding of present economic viewpoints. 
It is because of this that we can also perceive them as the three main currents 
of social thought when we look back into history. And today, we find economic 
man confronted with the necessity of choosing among these three ways of life. 
The three ideologies demand a choice, and it is for that reason, that I feel it neces- 
sary to use them. in the development of an appropriate construction of the history 
of economic thought. 

This leads to the third point which concerns the question of where to begin 
the history of economic thought. One might say that this is a matter of the 
origin of history in general, or that it is the question of the begining of interest 
in history on the part of modern men. From the point of view of historism which 
tries to understand the individual event as significant in itself, nothing would 
lead to a more erroneous treatment than the theoretical construction of the history 
of thought, even if it were the history of economic thought. But we must not 
forget that the attitude of historism itself is one product of history. Can we 
not say that the attitude of historism is brought forth by the specific historical 
“Tife-feeling’ (Lebensgefiihl) of modern men who have almost lost their faith 
in the possibility of arriving at valid generalization? Even historism does not 
differ very much from my point of view so far as it tries to understand human 
history by tracing this “‘life-feeling’ from the present. The modern era is the 
time of confrontation by laissez-faire, protective-controllism, and socialism so 
far as economic thought is concerned. This triangular confrontation actually 
reduces to that of two schools of thought, capitalism and socialism, as will be 


explained later. In this respect, we are, like historism, making no abstract ‘as- 


sumptions, but we begin with the recognition of the historical uniqueness of the 
social system. So far, our method of understanding history, resting as it does 
on the concept of social system, may be regarded as based on the way of thinking 
of historism. However, as I have often mentioned in other writings, the concept 
of system is, in its attitude of thought, historism on one hand and enlightenment 
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on the other hand. This concept of system finds its social scientific significance 
in its attempt to combine these two attitudes of thought. Without carrying 
the point further, perhaps we can now answer the question of where to begin 
the history of economic thought. It is my proposal that we begin with the es- 
tablishment of the capitalistic system. 

Fourthly, what about the pre-capitalistic periods or systems? History 
of economic thought exists whenever or wherever there is human economic life. 
Why, it may be asked, begin the history of economic thought with the establish- 
ment of the capitalistic system? This decision may indicate at first sight ignorance 
or violation of historical facts. But as a matter of fact, it is neither ignorance 
nor violation. This situation is similar to the one in which economics was born 
first as a science of the capitalistic system and then extended as a science of systems 
preceding capitalism. We begin with these things of greatest current interest 
in terms of which we then seek to determine the most fundamental movements 
of thought. In so doing, we arrive at three movements: laissez-faire, protective- 
controllism and socialism. What unifies these three movements of thought is 
nothing but the historical uniqueness of the capitalistic system. We cannot 
understand the present unless weetrace back at least as far as the beginning 
of the capitalistic system. Perhaps we should go further back to the preceding 
systems to understand the capitalistic system. But it is not necessary at this 
moment. We should study, first of all, our own system, our own way of life. 

What is the modern era? When did it begin? This is also a very difficult 
question. To some people, the period after World War I is the modern era. To 
others it means the period after 1870, the period during which free capitalism 
came into the stage of monopolistic capitalism or imperialism. Some others 
say the modern era began in 1848. The reason is that at about that time there 
was a great turning point in the spirit of the civil society on which the capitalistic 
system rested. Thus, the modern era may have a wider or narrower meaning 
according to our way of thinking. It depends on the depth of our concern with 
modern times. The view that current problems developed out of the events 
surrounding the year 1848 suggests a change in the course of the stream of thought 
which had its source in the period of the Renaissance or Reformation. This 
idea is not difficult for us to understand if we recall the epoch-making books written 
by men such as Kierkegaard or Marx. These works impress us with the fact 
that we must understand the development of the capitalistic system in order 
to understand modern times. 

That is not all. Now, after two great wars, the fact that there occurred 
a decisive change in the spirit of civil society around 1848 has become accepted 
as an historical reality which cannot be overlooked. What was discerned only 
by the brains of geniuses such as Kierkegaard and Marx one hundred years ago 
is now accepted as having actually occurred. That is the crisis of the capitalistic 
system or capitalistic civilization. It compels us to deepen our consciousness 
of the historical uniqueness of the capitalistic system. And we must study not 
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only the systems preceding capitalism but also systems which coexist with or 
follow capitalism. The same is true for economics or the history of economic 
thought. It is because of this that laissez-faire, protective-controllism and so- 
cialism are considered appropriate guideposts. 

Fifthly, even though the theoretical construction of history of modern econo- 
mic thought is possible in the above mentioned sense, there may well be many 
different opinions in connection with the way of setting up the pillars of laissez- 
faire, protective-controllism and socialism. Only experience will give an answer 
to these different opinions. There is no answer, in other words, other than show- 
ing the historical mutual relations of these three pillars and at the same time 
their theoretical relations. However, we should perhaps give preliminary answers 
to the questions which might be raised. For instance, is there not a question 
concerning the suggestion that the history of economic thought be developed 
around the concepts of laissez-faire, protective-controllism and socialism? Are 
not laissez-faire and protective-controllism political concepts? Is not socialism 
a form of social thought? Such questions should certainly be raised. As will 
be mentioned later, laissez-faire and protective-controllism are now changing 
their character and are about to be allied with each other under the flag of modified 
capitalism. It would, therefore, be nearer the truth to say that it is the economic 
thought of modified capitalism which opposes the economic thought of socialism. 
And yet, as we cannot fully understand the meaning of the present confrontation 
of modified capitalism and socialism unless we grasp the process of historical 
change, it seems to me still necessary to set up three big pillars. The remaining 
question is how to ascertain historically and theoretically the mutual relations 
of the three pillars. Though I have said that these three pillars are movements 
of thought, are there, aside from socialism, such movements of thought as laissez- 
faire and protective-controllism? This sort of question is natural from the point 
of view of the writers of economic philosophy or histories of economic thought. 
But the type of history of economic thought that I have in mind is not of that 
kind. I do not believe that the usual treatment of the history of economic ideas 
is enough. The history of economic thought, and histories of thought in general, 
should determine first exactly what their proper subject is. They should ask 
what it is that exists today and dominates the thinking of the present time thus 
leading to the formation of the era to come. We could say that it is the individual 
man and mind, but to be a social subject it must include more than this. Need- 
less to say, the subject which meets the requriements in the area of economic 
thought is class relationships. It is for this reason that I have chosen the three 
pillars of laissez-faire, protective-controllism and socialism, a choice which may 
seem, at first sight, to have been made from a rather political point of view. This 
may appear to be naive and even a matter of common sense. One might possibly 
say that this does not necessarily bring the momentum of thought to light. But 
laissez-faire, protective-controllism and socialism each have a uniqueness which 
can be understood only in terms of class relationships. 
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Ill 


With the above mentioned things in mind, I think that the task of what 
I call the history of economic thought lies in the historical and theoretical illus- 
tration of the relation between laissez-faire, protective-controllism and socialism. 
It limits, for the moment, the period under consideration to that of the establish- 
ment, development and decline of capitalism. If one may call this the history 
of economic thought in a narrow sense, it goes without saying that there is another 
history of economic thought in a broader sense, just as one may consider economics 
in either a narrow or a broad sense. 

Now, laissez-faire, protective-controllism and socialism are represented by 
Adam Smith, Friedrich List and Karl Marx at least in their classical form. Around 
these big stars there are many constellations, small and large. But none can 
be compared with Smith, List and Marx, in their practical significance, character- 
istics of thought, and brilliance with which they penetrate deeply into the modern 
era. 

Many mercantilists and physiocrats preceded Smith. They seem, however, 
to have existed only as predecessors of the economic liberalism of Adam Smith. 
We can come closer to understanding the practical role and nature of thought 
of these pioneering economic theorists by comparison with Smith. This is not 
only because of the comprehensive nature of Smith’s thought but also because 
England in the eighteenth century when Smith lived had a dominant and decisive 
role in placing the cornerstone of the capitalistic system. The laissez-faire of Smith 
was born out of the war against mercantilism. His Wealth of Nations was designed 
for this war, and was not a mere theoretical analysis of civil society. If mercan- 
tilism had not been so strong, Smith’s attack on mercantilism might have been 
less enthusiastic. At the same time, Smith’s war would not have produced 
such an inclusive and rich system of thought. Much still remains to be studied 
with respect to the difference between Smith’s system of liberalism and that 
of Quesnay. It would not be an overstatement if I say that relatively little 
has been done in connection with the study of Quesnay and other physiocrats 
in Japan. However, if we think for a moment of the philosophy of natural 
law, it seems to be closely connected with the economic theory of civil society 
or with the economic thought of laissez-faire. In the case of. the history of 
economic thought as in the case of the history of economic doctrines, the order 
of writing is not from Quesney to Smith. but from Smith to Quesnay. 

I have considered Smith as a representative of laissez-faire. It would be 
truer to say, however, that Smith was a representative of liberalism. Thus far, 
I have put liberalism and laissez-faire in the same category .I should perhaps 
explain a little about this here. Needless to say, liberalism is not the same as 
laissez-faire. Where is the difference? The first difference is that liberalism is 
based on the idea that individual freedom brings about the harmony and pros- 
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perity of society asa whole. Laissez-faire, on the other hand, seeks freedom merely 
for the sake of individual benefit. The concept of ‘‘state’” on the part of laissez- 
faire, therefore is that of a “night-watch” state, while liberalism does not take 
lightly the role of the state in individual activity. Although the name ‘“‘night- 
watch state’ was generally given to the concept of the state under laissez-faire, 
this cannot be applied to the liberalism of Smith. His liberalism represents the 
economic thought of the sound, productive, early bourgeoisie and is not the same 
as the liberalism of the later Manchester school. It seeks freedom for freedom’s 
sake and laissez-faire for the sake of laissez-faire. It is the thought of people 
who are no longer as productive as the early bourgeoisie. For the sake of con- 
venience, however, I will classify all of these views under the heading of laissez- 
faire. This does not mean that I have neglected the diffference between liberalism 
and laissez-faire which is a poor successor of the former. 

An illustration will be necessary in order to avoid misunderstanding with 
respect to the second pillar of protective-controllism under which protectionism 
and controllism are combined. As is well known, List’s protectionism stressed 
protective encouragement, but it was not controllism. Controllism appeared 
only toward the end of the nineteenth century when the free economy came into 
the stage of the monopolistic economy. It was particularly after World War I 
that the change from a free economy to a controlled economy came to the fore. 
In the case of protective-controllism, as in the case of laissez-faire, therefore, we 
should not. forget to distinguish the transformed system from its classical form. 

There are also many large and small stars around List. For instance, there 
was Adam Miiller before him, and the new and the old German histroical schools 
after him. We should perhaps mention the name of Richard Jones as an English 
satellite and Simon de Sismondi as a French satellite of this constellation. Neither 
Jones nor Sismondi is like List.. They are different not only in their forms of 
thinking but also in their views on policy matters. They are different in their 
opposition to laissez-faire, the first pillar. Jones’ attitude against laissez-faire, 
however, is not so strong and aggressive as List’s. Sismondi, on the other hand, 
was not satisfied by modification of laissez-faire within the framework of capitalism, 
and leaned towards the third pillar, socialism. In this sense, List could be con- 
sidered the most typical representative of so-called protective-controllism. 

I suspect it was becuase List was born in Germany which was economically 
backward compared with England and Frante that he could become the central 
man of the second constellation. List’s thought was therefore the representa- 
tive thought of the bourgeoisie where backward capitalism prevailed, and his 
theory of productive powers may be considered a theory of capitalist develop- 
ment. Consequently, List showed no tendency to reject Smith, although he 

criticized Smith. Sismondi inclined towards Marx in his disagreement with 
Smith, but there was a wide gap between List and Marx, which was impossible 
to cross. There might seem to be some similarity between the concepts of pro- 
ductive powers of Marx and List at first sight, since they have in common among 
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other things the thinking form of German Romanticism. 

However, we become aware of the uncrossable gap between the two concepts 
of productive powers when we connect theory with practice. We have to remind 
ourselves that Sismondi who basicly accepted Smith’s theory of society was nearer 
to Marx. 

In this way, I think we can understand the meaning of the differences be- 
tween laissez-faire and protective-controllism. These differences became less 
clear in the twentieth century with the emergence of modified capitalism. We 
can say that this is a natural outcome in view of the nature of thought of laissez- 
faire and protective-controllism. Thus we have come to realize that the real 
conflict was not between the first and second pillars but between the first two and 
the third pillars. 

The economic thought of socialism is not necessarily the economic thought 
of Marxism. However, the center of this constellation is Marx (and Engels) 
when everything is considered. We may find a far greater number of outstanding 
stars shining around this star than around Smith or List. This is because we 
cannot understand the economic thought of Marxism apart from its relation to 
economic life, politics, education, and so forth. Neither can we understand the 
economic thought of Marxism without considering the relation between history 
and theory or between philosophy and science. Therefore, even if we focus only 
upon the history of economic thought, the number of people preceding or follow- 
ing Marx will be large. We can never omit such thinkers, for instance, as Robert 
Owen and the Ricardian socialists in England; Saint Simon, Fourier, Proudhon 
and the above-mentioned Sismondi in France; Hegel and Lorenz von Stein in 
Germany, who are all predecessors of Marx. We must not omit the economic 
thought of the German social democrats, Hilferding and Kautzky, nor should 
we forget Russian communists such as Lenin and Stalin who followed Marx. 
Neither do I think we Japanese researchers should skip the economic thought 
of English Fabian Socialists. 

The economic thought of Marxism is inseparably connected with social 
thought. Therefore, to deal independently with Marxist economic views is not 
only difficult but also unfaithful to the ideas of Marxism. From the Marxist 
standpoint, the history of economic thought is, after all, an integral part of the 
history of social thought. This does not, however, deny the possibility of talking 
about the economic thought of Marxism. Quite the contrary. It means that 
we should not forget the connection between economic thought and social thought 
whenever we speak about the economic thought of this school. 

As a private view, I think that we could construct the history of modern social 
thought historically and theoretically around three attitudes of thought. The 
first is human emancipation or rationalism. The second is national emancipation 
or historism. Third is class emancipation or socialism. The three pillars, laissez- 
faire, protective-controllism and socialism correspond to these three philosophies. 
The two approaches differ, however, in that the one involving the three types 
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of emancipation is based on the broad viewpoint of the history of social thought, 
whereas the classification involving the three pillars is based on the narrower 
viewpoint of the history of economic thought. But both approaches should 
have in common the patterns of thought of rationalism, historism and socialism. 

The mutual relations among the three pillars are the same from the point 
of view of both the history of social thought and the history of economic thought. 
The first and the second pillars confront each other on a common battle-ground 
within the area of capitalistic thought. On the other hand, the third pillar almost 
falls outside this arena as it confronts the other two pillars which are within the 
capitalistic system. 

The method of approach through the three pillars is clearly seen in the out- 
standing instances of historical and dynamic logic. It is interesting that the 
thought of Fabian Socialists such as Cole also has elements of this way of think- 
ing. Cole, for example, who wrote “The History of Socialist Thought”, said 
that individualism would finally become socialism. This is an opinion which 
had already appeared in John Stuart Mill’s comments on socialism. Cole would 
probably say that it is possible for the economic liberalism of Adam Smith to 
develop into the economic thought of the welfare state in the twentieth century. 
I feel we should find the right approach for proper evaluation of the various 

ways of thinking through study of the history of social or economic thought. 


IV 


How were laissez-faire, protective-controllism and socialism transformed 
from classical form to modern form? Our next task is to trace this historical 
change. Needless to say, this means to trace the changing process of the capi- 
talistic system itself. Although we cannot neglect the period from the end of 
the nineteenth century up to World War I, the decisively important period is 
the twenty years between the first and second World Wars. 

We may perhaps consider the period up to 1914 when World War I broke 
out as an extension of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, the year 1945 
when World War II came to an end might well be deemed the date when the im- 
portant problems of the twentieth century first began to show themselves. What 
are the key problems of the twentieth century? First, there is the problem of 
the conflict and co-existence of two systems. Secondly, there is the problem of 
newly developed nationalism on the part of Asian, Arabian and African peoples. 

Neither of these problem can be understood or discerned from the separate 
standpoints of economics, politics or education respectively. Consequently, 
a history of economic thought can no longer be merely a history of economic 
thought. The relation between politics and economics among other things becomes 
highly important. The new role of the state must be considered. New economic 
ideas of control and planning of a kind unknown in the nineteenth century attract 
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the attention of all. This raises anew the question of the relation between po- 
litics and economics. It makes necessary reconsideration of the capitalistic system 
as an economic system. This problem became a prominent subject of discussion 
during the twenty years between the two world wars. 

During the period after World War I, the world economy seemed to find 
its way back to free capitalism quite rapidly. The United States was in a state 
of continuous prosperity and England and France also seemed able to rehabilitate 
themselves at an unexpectedly rapid pace. It is worth while noting, however, 
that Keynes began to talk about “the end of laissez-faire” in 1926. In 1929, 
only three years later, the famous world depression began. This marked the 
beginning of new theory and practice in the capitalistic world, a fact which will 
become clear if we take up. the significance of the type of thinking that was 
reflected in Keynes’ full employment proposals. It meant, first, that the amount 
of politics in economics has increased strikingly. Secondly, it meant that the 
fear of over-production and unemployment was felt very strongly in wealthy 
countries. As is well known, people who were armed with Keynesian theory 
became the brains of the industrial recovery plan under Roosevelt. To put it 
briefly, it meant the capitalistic economic system was in a crisis and that people 
were aware of this fact. 

It goes without saying that this sense of crisis was stronger in poor countries 
than in rich countries. Thus, the economic theory of totalitarianism was born. 
If one should argue that the economic thought of Keynes is entirely different 
from Smith’s, we might be tempted to retort that the economic thought of to- 
talitarianism does not bear any resemblance at all to that of List. And yet it 
would not be proper to cut off the historical ancestry arbitrarily in either case. 
Although Keynes asserted that all the preceding scholars were classical, he evidently 
went too far. The difference between Keynes and pre-Keynesians is not so great 
qualitatively, particularly from the point of view of economic thought. Simi- 
larly, the economic thought of List has something to do with totalitarianism. 
From our point of view, the important task is to trace the process from Smith 
to Keynes with respect to why the classical thought of laissez-faire had to be 
transformed. In relation to why classical protective-controllism had to be trans- 
formed, it is also important to trace the process from List to totalitarianism. 
The latter, incidentally has no representative star worth mentioning. While 
it is true that change and transformation took place and should not be neglected, 
it would be an incorrect historical attitude to think something entirely different 
had appeared. 

Something entirely different appeared only in the sense that the economic 
system of socialism first appeared at this specific time. It existed in 1848 merely 
as a thought in the brain of Marx. Here again, therefore, we are left with the 
task of tracing the historical development from classical socialism to, modern 
socialism, distinguishing the differences in form. The success of the Bolshevist 
revolution in Russia contributed greatly to focusing people’s eyes exclusively 


——— 
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on Lenin and Stalin. However, many important links are left between Marx 
and Lenin which require study, For example, it is important for us today to 
investigate the extent to which Lenin’s unique interpretation of Marx was the 
result of his confrontation with German Social Democracy. That is not all. The 
revision of social democracy itself will be required in a broader interpretation of 
socialism. The study of the English type of socialism; i.e., Fabian Socialism, 
has increased its importance for us today as we mentioned above. 

Our discussion seems to have gone beyond the subject of economic thought, 
but I could not help this because of its nature. I would like to mention a few 
words in conclusion. There is a veiw which holds that the idea of a planned 
economy is common to both capitalism and socialism. This view asserts that 
the idea of a planned economy erases the distinction between capitalism and 
socialism and that it constitutes the central thinking of the twentieth century. 
However, this view is similar to that of Burnham’s Managerial Revolution in that 
it erases the distinctions in historical quality of the two systems. It does not 
lead to the correct understanding of my concept of system. Planning is a means 
but not an end. The important question is concerned with who puts the plan- 
ning into practice. The new state is the planned state. What aim is this planned 
state going to realize, however, through planning? Is it trying to become a welfare 
state which is concerned about the welfare of its people? Or, is it going to force 
economic, political and military planning at the sacrifice of the people in order 
to prevent over-production and still greater recurring crises? What policy is 
it going to follow as to the recent development of nationalism in Asia, Arabia 
and Africa? 

Thus the closing remarks of the history of economic thought should concern 
the problem of new nationalism. It is not merely an economic problem, but in- 
cludes political and educational problems as well. It is not merely a problem 
of economce, politcial and educational systems, but a problem of the social system 
which contains all of these. I believe that new histories of economic thought 
should be written from such a modern point of view and I am convinced it is 
possible to do this. 


ON VARIOUS FORMS OF QUESNAY’S 
TABLEAU ECONOMIQUE* 


In Commemoration of the Bicentenary of 
Francois Quesnay’s Tableau Economique 


By TARO SAKATA 


Professor of History of Social Thought 


I. Introduction 


It has been two hundred years since the first edition of ‘Tableau Oeconomique’ 
by Francois Quesnay was printed in December, 1758 at the palace of Versailles. 
The second edition, consisting of only three copies, was printed in the spring of 
1759. Both editions, which had long been thought lost beyond hope of recovery, 
were discovered in 1889, the first edition in manuscript form! (see Appendix) and 
the second in proof form among the Papiers de Mirabeau in possession of the Archives 
de France. The second edition was reprinted by the British Economic Associa- 
tion in 1894 in commemoration of Quesnay’s bicentenary birthday.? Figure 
1 is the table shown at the commencement of the second edition, which, with 
some minor modifications, can still be considered to take the same form as the 
table in the first edition. The third edition was printed at the end of 1759. It 
had also long been regarded as lost, but, reportedly, fell by chance into the hands 
of Gustave Schelle. He utilized it by comparing it with other editions, but this 
edition itself, except for a part of it, has not been reprinted as yet.? Though 
the tables in these editions indicate some variation in numerical and other par- 
ticulars, they all have the same composition and take the same form; and they 


* This paper is a draft of the author’s lecture delivered in commemoration of the Bicentenary 
of Francois Quesnay’s Tableau Economique at the annual meeting of the Association of History 
of Economic and Social Doctrines held at Rikkyo University, Tokyo, May 10, 1958. 

1 The first edition ran to very few copies, and it is believed that none remain. Only the 
manuscript was discovered by Stephan Bauer of Austria in 1889 among the Papiers de Mirabeau 
in possession of the Archives de France in Paris, together with the revised print of the second 
edition. The first edition consists of a sheet of table and its annex ‘Remarques sur les varia- 
tions de la distribution des revenus annuels d'une nation’, but only the table has been made 
public up to the present. (Cf. S. Bauer, Studies on the Origin of the French Economists, 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. V, No. 1, 1890, pp. 104-105. Id., Zur Entstehung der 
Physiokratie auf Grund ungedruckter Schriften Francois Quesnays, Jahrbiicher ftir Naitional- 
tkonomie und Statistik, Neue Folge, 21. Bd., 1890, S. 132.) The overall manuscript of the 
first edition is shown as an appendix at the end of this paper. We should hereby express our 
special thanks for the favor extended by the relevant people of the Archives de France, above 
all by Mr, Charles Braibant, President, through whose efforts we were able to make the manu- 
script public. Cf. Quesnay’s Tableau Economique, translated into Japanese with explanations 
and texts: Les variations du Tableau Economique and Les étapes de l’évolution des Remar- 
ques aux Maximes by Taro Sakata, Tokyo, 1956, pp. 2-7. 

* Tableau Oeconomique by Francois Quesnay, first printed in 1758 and now reproduced in 
facsimile for the British Economic Association, London and New York, 1894. 

* Cf. G. Schelle, Quesnay et le tableau économique, Revue d’économie politique, 19° année, 
1905, pp. 502-503. Id., Le docteur Quesnay, Paris, 1907, pp. 260-261. 
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are together called ‘tableau fondamental’, or ‘zigzag’, because of their form. 

In view of the fact that Quesnay’s conception expressed in the Tableau Oe- 
conomique had not been dealt with and also had caused much misunderstandings 
because of its strange form and complicated contents, Victor Riqueti, marqui 
de Mirabeau, his disciple, tried to explain it with the help of his master in ‘Tableau 
Oeconomique avec ses explications’ which was published in 1759 as the sequel to 
the sixth part of “l’Ami des hommes’, his famous work, but this explanation 
was also unpopular. Therefore the disciple, in collaboration with his master, 
again tried to make a systematic and detailed explanation of it in the anonymous 
and voluminous book, ‘‘Philosophie Rurale, ou économie générale et politique de 
Vagriculture, réduite & Vordre tmmuable des lois physiques et morales, qui assurent 
la prospérité des Empires’, 1763.4 The “Elémens de la philosophie rurale’ publish- 
ed in 1767, is a condensed edition of the Philosophie Rurale for use as a text-book. 
These books include various sorts of zigzag, in which numerical and some other 
particulars are altered. On the other hand, the Philosophie Rurale utilizes a 
number of abridged and outlined forms of zigzag for explanation in the terms 
of “petit tableau en précis’ or ‘tableau abrégé’, (Ci. Figure 3) And the Elémens has 
in it, too, for the purpose of explanation, ‘formule abrégée du Tableau Economique’ 
(Figure 4) which seems to be an expanded form of the aforementioned abridged 
tableau. From the viewpoint of mere form, the said abridged formula is not 
different from ‘formule du Tableau Economique’ (Figure 5) used by Quésnay in 
the ‘Analyse du Tableau Economique’ written by himself for the explanation of 
Tableau Economique’. However, the explanatory conception indicated in the Ana- 
lyse by means of the said formula, is not always the same as that in the Elémens. 

Thus several kinds of tables were used-as a means of explanation, from the 
first edition of Tableau Oeconomique through a few explanatory books to the said 
Analyse, The change in the form of the tables is considered to be closely related 
to the transition of the explanatory conception of the Tableau. However, it is 
a well-known fact that the Analyse has previously been considered the main clue 
to the research of Tableau Economique, and therefore the formula has been treated 
as representative of all other tables: it is not easy to find, either in this country 
or abroad, any monographic research concerning the zigzag and other forms 
except the formula. The main reasons for this are, firstly, that the various 
editions of the Tableau by Quesnay himself remained unavailable until the end 
of the 19th century and so the relevant researchers were compelled to take the 


4 The title of the original manuscript of this book was ‘Grand Tableau Economique’. (Cf. 
G, Weulersse, Le mouvement Physiocratique en France de 1756 4 1770, tome 1, Paris, 1910, p. 
86.) 

5 ‘Analyse du Tableau Economique’ was originally published in the “Journal de l’agriculture, 
du commerce et des finances’’, June, 1766, but no formula was used in it; the actual use of the 
formula, except as the ‘tableau de la distribution’ in the “Probléme Economique’, appeared for 
the first time when the Analyse was inserted by Dupont de Nemours in the “Physiocratie ou 
constitution naturelle du gouvernement le plus avantageux au genre humain’’, 1767, together 
with the other works of Quesnay. Unlike the other explanatory books, the Analyse did not 
make use of any zigzag. 
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Analyse as the sole basis for their research, and secondly, that the explanations 
in several anonymous explanatory books are so inconsistent, containing a number 
of contradictions and ambiguities, that the researchers were perplexed. But 
the explanation in the Analyse by Quesnay himself is not clear-cut either. As 
a result, the attempt to explain fully the Tableau Economique, particularly the 
formula, as a consistent whole—the aim which almost all the researchers had in 
mind—brought about different and sometimes opposite interpretations. In 
fact, there are diverse interpretations even of the formula, developed from the 
description in the Analyse. In this connection, we quote Schelle’s remark: ‘nous 
n’entreprendrons pas den (du Tableau Economique) donner une explication com- 
plete; o% Quesnay, ou Mirabeau, o% Baudeau ont échoué, il serait dangereux de 
s’aventurer.’® 

Similarly the author’s intention in this paper does not lie in giving.a complete 
explanation of the Tableau. Rather he aims at tracing the transition of the ex- 
planatory conception of the Tableau revealed in connection with the change in 
its form from the first edition to the Analyse through the intermediate explanatory 
books. It goes without saying in this case that Quesnay’s own works are taken 
as the primary data, and the aforementioned three explanatory books are used 
as secondary ones, though they are all works by Mirabeau through the guidance 
and cooperation of Quesnay. But among them, the part which ‘appartient 
tout entier & Quesnay exclusivement”’, viz., the important Chapter VII of Philosophie 
Rurale, is of course taken as the primary datum. 


Il. Zigzag 


Tableau Economique is intended to indicate ‘physiologically and anatomical- 
ly’® the simple reproduction of capital, i.e., to denote how the human economic 
life is yearly repeated on the same scale. As regards its construction, the column 
in the middle indicates the vevenu annuel received by the landlord class contain- 
ing the sovereign with government officials and churches as décimateurs, the 
columns arranged to the right and left of the foregoing one, respectively, showing 
their défense productive to the farmers who are the productive class, and their 
dépense stévile to the merchants and manufacturers who are the unproductive 
class. Thus these columns indicate how the landlords’ payment to the other 
two classes, circulating among these classes, makes it feasible to repeat the same 
scale of economic life among the three classes every year. In other words, the 
aim is to get the quantitative depiction of the simple reproduction of capital by 
denoting mutually regulative relations between production and consumption 


° G. Schelle, Le. docteur Quesnay, p. 262. 
7 G. Weulersse, op. cit., p. 80, note. 


8 J. Schumpeter, Epochen der Dogmen- und Methodengeschichte, Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, 
1. Abt., 1. Teil, Tiibingen, 1924, S. 40. 
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Figure 1 Zigzag in the Second Edition 
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through the process of distribution of the landlords’ revenue that is the produit 
net, viz., the surplus value produced by the avance annuelle of the productive 
class. And the zigzag can be said to attempt to explain the process of the repro- 
duction of individual capital among a landlord, a farmer and a merchant or ma- 
nufacturer, representing the respective class. 

In the fundamental idea of Tableau Economique, it is assumed that the annual 
advance or annual circulating capital of the farmer accounts for all of the net 
produce of 100°; and whereas in the first edition this advance is estimated at 
400 livres (see Appendix), the relevant amount in the second edition is increased 
to 600 livres (Figure 1). Accordingly, the annual revenue of the landlord, which 
‘is the basis of circulation, has the same order of increase and changes from 400 
to 600 livres. And the annual advance of the unproductive class, which is half 
the amount of the productive class, is increased as well. Of course, it is presup- 
posed that the productive class has invested, besides the annual advance, the 
avance primitive of 3,000 livres which is equivalent to five times the amount of 
the former.’ Therefore, the total amount of reproduction must include the yearly 
sum of reimbursement which is called interest, equivalent to 10% on the primitive 
advance or fixed capital, i.e., 300 livres, in addition to the collected sum of annual 
advance and the same sum of net produce; hence the said total amount becomes 
1,500 livres. It is one of the features of the second edition of the Tableau that 
the interest on the fixed capital was taken into consideration. And it is worth 
while noting that the yearly amount of reproduction of 1,500 livres, including 
interest, amounts to 250% of the annual advance of the farmer. Thus we can 
easily notice a considerable difference in detail between the first and second edi- 
tions even through a cursory comparison; but there seems to be no fundamental 
change in the concept of zigzag between the two editions. 

However, there is a good deal of difference in the interpretation, on the part 
of researchers, with respect to the character of the annual advance, in particular, 


® The annual advance, i.e., the working capital, in both the case of productive and of un- 
productive class, obviously contains the respective agents’ or workers‘ foodstuffs, provenders 
for cattle, seeds and raw materials etc. to be consumed in each production period. On the 
other hand, the primitive advance is the fonds de l’éstablissement or the capital for equipment; 
this is described in the Explication du Tableau Economique in the second edition as follows: 
‘le premier fond des dépenses en bestiaux, instrumens, semense, nourriture, entretien, salaire, 
&c, dans le cours du travail de deux ans, avant la premiére récolte. Though the foregoing 
description may make for some ambiguity in regard to the primitive advance, namely, whether 
or not it has the character of capital for equipment, the cahracter is fairly clear in the explana- 
tion of that of unproductive class reading ‘avances primitives de cette classe pour éstablissement 
de manufactures, pour instrumens, machines, moulins, forges ou autres usances, &c.’ That is 
to say, the means of transference of the value of its consumed part into output, on the part 
of primitive advance, is gradual, as against that on the part of annual advance, and accordingly 
its collection is done not in one production period but over several periods. (Nevertheless, 
in the Tableau, the primitive advance of the unproductive class is not taken into account.) 
From the foregoing consideration, we could look upon the annual advance as circulating capital 
and the primitive advance as fixed capital. In reality, it was Quesnay’s valuable contribu- 
tion to economics that he established the distinction between the annual and primitive advances 
according to the difference in the way in which the value of a certain amount of advance as 
productive capital is incorporated into the value of output, though there were some ambiguous 
elements in his analysis. 
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as to whether it is to be interpreted as commodity or as money. In the author’s 
opinion, it will be in accord with the idea of Quesnay to interpret it as commodity 
in the first stage, judging from the fact that under the figures of the annual advance 
of the productive and unproductive classes the words productions and ouvrages ete. 
are respectively inserted, as we see in Figure 1 and other kinds of zigzag. Though 
no one can deny that the landlord’s revenue, which is the outcome of produc- 
tion in the foregoing production period and the starting point of circulation in 
the appropriate period, is money, and the orderly process of circulation indicated 
in the table begins with the expenditure of this monetary revenue, yet the fun- 
damental idea is the way in which the advances of the productive and unpro- 
ductive classes are transformed successively from the commodity form to the 
monetary form and vice versa through the process of circulation. In this, we 
can see evidence of the attempt to understand the process of reproduction of 
capital by the medium of monetary circulation; in other words, it is here obvious 
that the circulation of capital conducted by means of money is made the essen- 
tial moment of the process of reproduction of capital. 

Needless to say, the Tableau Economique is a kind of abstract model. As 
described in the Analyse, there is the assumption of a great kingdom in which 
the land is cultivated on a scale of grande culture in general, and accordingly at- 
tains the highest degree of development in agriculture, bringing about an amount 
of reproduction of 2,000,000,000 livres (5,000,000,000 livres in the Analyse); and 
the permanent continuity of such reproduction is feasible on the assumption of 
prix constant. Constant price is the price which is to prevail among the commer- 
cial countries where free competition in commerce and the ownership of the capital 
for administration are perfectly guaranteed. This certainly does not depict 
the status quo of France; it surely indicates a broad model including economic 
and social conditions that differ from the status quo. However, it is especially 
emphasized that the natural outcome of circulation and of production of wealth 
under such assumptions, and certain requisites for producing such a model, are 
not unrealistic at all, but ‘fidélement copiés d’aprés la nature’. This will be directly 
endorsed by several examples in England and at the same time Quesnay’s relevant 
researches prior to Tableau Oeconomique, particularly some political arithmetic 
ones developed in the article ‘Grains’ and others contributed to (or written to 
contribute to) the “Encyclopédie’’. 

At the same time, we should not neglect the practical design of the Tableau, 
namely, that it serves as a tool to measure any deviation of the status quo from 
the model case. For instance, the landlord’s revenue, according to the Tableau, 
is divided into two halves, one of which is paid over to the farmer, the other to 
the merchant or manufacturer. But, if one makes survey of reality on the basis 
of this order, he will clearly see that the amount of annual production of revenue 
(net produce) will be modified according to whether the amount of productive 
and unproductive expenditure is more or less deviated, as reading ‘selon que celui 
(le proprittaire) que les (dépenses) fait se livre plus ou moins au luxe de subsistance, 
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ou au luxe de décoration.’ Such being the case, we should not overlook the practi- 
cal meaning of the Tableau where is depicted the state in which the productive 
expenditure repeats the simple reproduction, i.e., the model case in which same 
amount of revenue is renewed every year. 

When we want to investigate the fundamental idea of zigzag by the ‘Ex- 
plication du Tableau Economique in the second edition of Tableau as the main 
clue, we should first pay attention to the revenue of 600 livres (this number is 
taken from the second edition), the starting point of circulation. In regard to 
this, we have the description reading, ‘la vente du produit net que le cultivateur 
a fait naitre V année précédente, par le moyen des avances annuelles de 600 liv. em- 
ployées & la culture par le fermier, fournit au propriétaire le payement d'un revenu 
de 600 livres.’ (See the part where the annual advance of the productive class 
and the revenue is connected by dotted line at the top of the table.) We can 
understand by the foregoing description that the revenue is money which has 
been paid as land-rent by the farmer who got this amount by selling his net produce 
of the preceding year. It is also obvious from the same description that the said 
net produce is the outcome of the preceding year by means of annual advance. 

Then, the monetary amount of 600 livres is expended by the landlord, ‘moitié a 
la classe des dépenses productives en pain, vin, viande, &c. & l'autre moitié a la classe 
des dépenses stériles en vétemens, emmeublemens, ustensiles, &c.’ There we can 
see the transfer of money of 300 livres each from landlord and the transfer of com- 
modity of 300 livres each from farmer and merchant or manufacturer. This 
is indicated by the dotted lines parting to the left and right at the point of the 
revenue of 600 livres seen in the middle column of the table. 

In this way, half of money paid by farmer to the landlord as land-rent, 300 
livres, will return to the farmer, and this amount is expended by him, ‘moitié 
en consommation de productions fournies par cette méme classe, & l'autre moitié en 
entretien de vétemens, ustensiles, instrumens, &c. qu'il paye a la classe des dépenses 
stériles.’ In other words, half of the money that returns to the farmer, will be 
expended in the purchase and consumption of foodstuffs and so forth from other 
farmers belonging to the same class, and the other half will be spent in the pur- 
chase of manufactured goods from merchant or manufacturer, like in the case 
of the landlord, but with more accent on the means of production. This is indicated 
by the dotted line drawn down obliquely from the received sum of 300 livres 
mentioned in the left column to the right. However, the case of the purchase 
from other farmers of the same class is, as it were, the circulation within the same 
class, and accordingly does not appear in the table. It is especially worth while 
to note that the table only indicates the circulation between classes. 

The disposal of the money of 300 livres in this way, signifying the formation 
of the capital of production, will bring about products of 300 livres and net produce 
of the same amount. This is set forth by the statement ‘...et elle (ces 300 liv.) 
venaissent avec le produit net’, succeeding to the aforementioned quotation. And 
this process is indicated by the dotted line drawn from the 300 livres in the left 
column to the middle. 
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On the other hand, the 300 livres handed over to the merchant or manufac- 
turer, is expended by him ‘moitié & la classe des dépenses productives en achats de 
productions pour la subsistance, pour les matiéres premitres des ouvrages, & pour 
le commerce extérieur; & Vautre moitié est partagée pour l’entretien, pour la resti- 
tution des avances, & la classe méme des dépenses stériles.’ These circumstances 
are designated by the dotted line drawn down obliquely from the 300 livres in 
the right column to the left. We can see here as well about the same state of 
affairs as on the part of farmer; i.e., half the amount being transferred to the hands 
of farmer in exchange for the agricultural products, appears in the table, but 
the other half entering into the circulation within the same class is not indicated. 
However, the point which should be noted here is that there is no production 
of net produce, as compared with the case of farmer. The subsistence commodi- 
ties, raw materials and the like purchased from farmer, being disposed together 
with the processed goods procured through the circulation within the same class, 
merely result in bringing about the industrial products with the equivalent value; 
and the amount equivalent to the value of the processed goods obtained from 
people of the same occupation of the same class, will be allotted to the upkeep 
and repair of the advance. 

Then, both the amount of money transferred from the farmer to the mer- 
chant or manufacturer and vice versa, are divided into half again and follow the 
same course as above-mentioned, as we see from the next step in the table. We 
could sum up the whole course as follows. The farmer will produce, through 
the circulation of money of 600 livres, products of 600 livres and net produce of 
the same amount which will of course form the commodity basis of the landlord’s 
revenue. The total amount of reproduction in the first edition is 1,200 livres 
(according to the number of the first edition, 800 livres) which is the value of 
products plus net produce. In the second edition, it is increased to 1,500 livres 
as aforesaid by adding 300 livres which is the interest of primitive advance; but 
this additional 300 livres as the said interest is not taken into account in zigzag, 
though it is referred to at the bottom of the table. 

On the other hand, we see that the artisan will dispose of products of 600 
livres: he will consume products of 300 livres and make up the advance of the 
same sum. The reason why this disposal is not treated as the production in preg- 
nant sense, is that there is no surplus production in this case. In any case, the 
value of goods manufactured by artisan is always equivalent to the cost of pro- 
duction and neither more nor less than that in the Tableau. _ 

Now we see from the foregoing explanation the circumstances in which the 
advance of 300 livres on the part of the merchant or manufacturer of unproduc- 
tive class is compensated for by the industrial products procured from his fellow 
artisans through the circulation within the same class. And here we are informed 
that the advance of this class takes nothing but the form of manufactured goods 
at the beginning of a period. The insertion of the words ‘owvrages etc.’ under 
the indication of annual advance of the said class in zigzag, as pointed out above‘ 
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seems to allow us to interpret it as denoting this state of affairs. As a matter 
of course, it will be inferred that this annual advance, being disposed together 
with the products of 300 livres purchased from the farmer, is to make feasible 
the supply of processed goods of 600 livres: those of 300 livres each to the land- 
lord and.the farmer. But this is not the case in the orderly process of circula- 
tion in zigzag (cf. the description to follow). We already know that the farmer 
spends half of his monetary income in the purchase or maintenance of clothing, 
utensils, tools and so forth; the total amounts to 300 livres. 

Considering the matter from this point of view, the advance of the artisan 
does not seem to have any substantial difference in character from the subsistence 
commodities or the raw materials for processed goods purchased by him from 
the farmer by means of his monetary income of 300 livres, even though the former 
appears more in the capacity of the means of production than the latter. In 
other words, there seems to be no doubt that the said advance has the character 
of commodity. But we are led to think as if this annual advance were money 
as unproductive expenditure according to the description at the beginning of 
the Explication reading, ‘les avances annuelles de 300 liv. des dépenses stériles, sont 
employées pour les fonds & les frais du commerce, pour les achats des matiéres pre- 
muéres des ouvrages de main-d’ oeuvre, & pour la subsistance & autre besoins de 
Vartisan, jusqu’a ce qu'il ait achevé & vendu son ouvrage. Whether the advance 
means a certain amount of money or products or processed goods, is one of the 
most important and difficult problems encountered in the interpreting of the 
Tableau Economique. 

It seems to us better to investigate well also the circumstances on the part 
of the farmer before giving the immediate answer to the foregoing question. The 
outcome of the production on his part will be as follows, as described above: he 
produces products of 600 livres and net produce of the same amount during one 
production period. Excluding the interest of primitive advance, his total amount 
of reproduction becomes 1,200 livres. And out of these products, one part of 
300 livres will be allotted to the purchase of the landlord in the next period and 
another part of 300 livres to that of the merchant or manufacturer; and of the 
remaining 600 lires, one part of 300 livres will be applied to the domestic use of 
the farmer in the narrower sense of the word and another part of 300 livres to 
the breeding and maintenance of cattles, as it is described.“ Considering the 
matter solely from the commodity aspect of reproduction, we might be able to 
understand that the above-mentioned remainder of 600 livres indicates the portion 
of domestic consumption of the farmer, viz., his expense for production or its 
collected amount, and the former parts of 600 livres, signifying the net produce, 
form the commodity basis of the revenue of the landlord; for the products pur- 
chased by the landlord are to be finally consumed by him and those purchased 
by the artisan become the commodity basis of the processed goods he will furnish 
the landlord. But it is not so easy to determine, in the orderly process in zigzag, 
what part of reproduction falls under expense or its recovery and net produce 
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respectively (cf. the explanation of Figure 2 seen later), To return to our subject, 
it is described in the Explication that ‘ainsi des 1,200 livres de productions, cette 
classe (des dépenses productives) en dépense 600 livres (en nature) et ses avances de 
600 liv....’ Here we see the state of affairs in which the products of 600 livres 
to be consumed by the productive class are nothing but its expense, which would 
naturally mean the annual advance of this class. We have already pointed out 
the insertion of the word ‘productions’ under the figures of annual advance of the 
productive class in zigzag. Therefore, it will be worthy of paying attention to 
the fact that the annual advances of productive as well as unproductive classes 
are treated as commodity in the table. 

However, the important matter here is that Quesnay was not satisfied in 
the least with the depiction of the whole course of circulation and production 
only from the commodity aspect, but laid stress on the process of mutual transfor- 
mation between advance as commodity and money. Let us investigate this point 
more closely. According to the orderly process in zigzag, we know that the pro- 
ducts of 600 livres out of the total amount of reproduction in the preceding year 
are to be sold by the farmer, as described in the Explication. And the price 
of these products, 600 livres of money, is to be paid to the landlord as land-rent 
at the end of the year. Consequently, there remain only products of 600 livres 
in the hands of the farmer at the beginning of the current year. Nevertheless, 
if the farmer is to sell products of 300 livres to the landlord and others of 300 
livres to the merchant or manufacturer with the beginning of circulation in the 
current year, there would be none of them in his hands to be alloted in kind to 
his domestic consumption. But the Explication, succeeding to the aforementioned 
quotation, reads as ‘...e¢ ses avances de 600 liv. lui sont rendues en argent par les 
ventes quelle (la classe des dépenses productives) fait au proprittaire & a la classe 
des dépenses stériles. How should we interpret this explanation? _ 

We know already that the monetary revenue of 600 livres received by the 
landlord at the end of the preceding year is repaid by half the sum by him to the 
productive class directly at the commencement of the current year and still more 
gives the repayment of money totalling 300 livres (150++-75-++...) to the same class 
through the circulation both of the above-mentioned half and of the other half 
transferred to the unproductive class (cf. Figure 2). And this total amount of 
600 livres enables the farmer to obtain the agricultural products from other members 
of his class through the circulation within the same class and the manufactured 
goods from merchant or manufacturer. In the instance noted above, Quesnay 
seems to limit the contents of products to be consumed on the part of the pro- 
ductive class to the agricultural products for domestic use, provender for cattles 
and so forth, but in them, the industrial products to be furnished by merchant 
or manufacturer, must also be included. At any rate, the annual advance of 
productive class in the table is determined as that of the previous period of pro- 
duction. The use of it in kind brings about the same amount of net produce 
as the advance itself and this net produce (this expression is, strictly speaking, 
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not appropriate), being sold to be transformed into money, forms the landlord’s 
revenue. We see here the denotation of the condition on which the collected 
amount of productive capital of the preceding period is transformed into com- 
modity form and then into money; in reality, the return of money of 600 livres 
to the productive class during the current period, causes the transformation of 
the annual advance of productive class from the commodity form into the mone- 
tary one. This will clarify the aforequoted explanation that the annual advance 
of productive class is returned in money to this class through the selling which 
it performs to the landlord and unproductive classes; also the following expla- 
nation, ‘les 300 livres du revenu qui dans l’ordre du tableau ont passé aux dépenses 
productives, y rendent en argent des avances...’, should be interpreted on the same 
line in accord with the fundamental thought of the Tableau. 

In this way, the compensated amount of the annual advance of productive 
class of the preceding year, as it takes the form of commodity, forms the start- 
ing point of production of the current year, and the capital expenditure of this 
class in the same year is nothing but its transformation. Thus the compensated 
annual advance, being transformed into the productive capital through the mone- 
tary form, will bring about the same amount of products and further the same 
amount of net produce; it is needless to say that a part of these products, being 
sold, will be retransformed from the commodity form to the monetary one during 
the next year. Half of the amount which seems to be equivalent to net produce 
from the commodity aspect, being sold to the landlord, will be finally consumed 
by him; and another half to be purchased by the merchant or manufacturer, 
being disposed together with the industrial products to be procured from members 
of his trade through the circulation within the same class, will bring about manu- 
factured goods of 600 livres. And a part of these manufactured goods, viz., the 
part to compensate the annual advance, should be regarded as forming the premise 
of production as in kind in the following year, but according to the order of circu- 
lation, we can not help interpreting that it is sold to the landlord to be transformed 
into money at the beginning of circulation. This seems to be alluded to by the 
description in Explication reading ‘...& les avances (de la classe des dépenses stériles) 
sont égales aux 300 liv. du revenu qui passe & cette méme classe de dépenses stériles.’ 
In this way, the part which compensates the advance, is to be finally consumed 
by the landlord as in the commodity form in the following year. Needless to 
say, the other part of manufactured goods of 600 livres, being purchased by the 
farmer, is to become a component of his productive capital. Such being the 
case, we can clearly see the collected or compensated amount of annual advance 
at the end of the preceding year, both in productive and unproductive classes, 
transforming into the monetary form at the beginning of the current year and 
then going through by turns the forms of productive and commodity capital 
(though the use of these terms is doubtful in the case of the annual advance of 
unproductive class), retransforms into the monetary form. It seems to us, the 
foregoing investigation will clarify the questionable point mentioned before, viz., 
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that the annual advance of unproductive class is explained as the monetary ex- 
penditure. The reason, why the annual advance of: unproductive class is taken 
here.as of the current year, is because there is no indication of the preceding 
year’s in the Tableaw and also there is no reason to take it:as of the same year, 
even though the advance of productive class is expressly explained as of the previ- 
ous year. Here we could see an instance of carelessness in denoting the symmetry 
of economic quantities in Tableau, in the respect that there is a time lag between 
the two annual advances. 

Further, we should pay our full attention to the fact that the advance which 
is transformed into the monetary form, can produce the surplus only by its being 
retransformed into the productive capital. ‘L’argent n’engendre pas de l’argent’9 
was Quesnay’s firm belief. Therefore, it should be said to be strikingly against 
the principle of physiocracy to explain that the advance in the monetary form, 
as it is, becomes the revenue to be received by the landlord, or brings about the 
net produce which is its commodity basis. (Such interpretation might be caused 
by the dotted line drawn from the left column to the middle, even if such explana- 
tion be given in order to expound the circumstances briefly.) While it is true 
that various misunderstandings come from the contradictory and ambiguous 
statements of Quesnay or Mirabeau, some loose explanations by Oncken and 
others, must also be held responsible for them. It is natural that Voelker re- 
proached. Oncken on that account.!! 

If there is no much mistake in the above-mentioned consideration, the whole 
outcome of circulation and production in one period in zigzag could be summarized 
as follows (cf. Figure 2). While the preceding production period should be con- 
sidered to be ended with the farmer’s paying the landlord money of 600 livres 
as land-rent, which he procured by selling the net produce of 600 livres of the 
previous period (according to the order of zigzag, the half of the collected amount 
of annual advance of the farmer (A) and the amount to compensate the advance 
of the unproductive class (B)), just the expenditure of this monetary income on 
the part of the landlord is the starting point of circulation in the current year 
and the beginning of a new production period. It will be needless to repeat here 
that the landlord expends his income, one half to the farmer and the other half 
to the merchant or manufacturer; consequently, while the farmer delivers to 
the landlord products of 300 livres (D), half of the remainder in his hands out of 
total reproduction of 1,200 livres in the preceding period, he regains half of the 
money of 600 livres he paid to the landlord as land-rent at the end of the same 
period. Thus, we could deem that half of the collected amount of his annual 
advance of the preceding period is transformed into the monetary form; for the 
farmer, dividing this 300 livres into half, purchases agricultural products of 150 

10 Note sur les Maximes, Oeuvres économique et philosophiques de F. tai publiées avec 
une introduction et des notes par A. Oncken, Francfort s/M et Paris, 1888, p. 349. 


11 Cf, A. Oncken, Geschichte der Nationalékonomie, Leipzig, 1922, S. 395. a6 Voelker, Der 
Tableau économique Quesnay’s und seine Erklarung, Schomollers eee fiir Gesetzgebung, 


 Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft im Deutschen Reiche, 55. Jahrg., S. 848. 
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livres from his fellow men of the same occupation and processed goods of 150 
livres from the merchant or manufacturer. In this way, the advance in money 
of 300 livres-in the hands of the farmer, transforms into productive capital, and 
through the function as such capital, recovers itself and brings about the same 
amount of net produce. (Reproduction of 600 livres.) 

About the same circumstances are seen on the part of the merchant or manu- 
facturer who belongs to the unproductive class; that is to say, the money of 300 
livres he obtained from the landlord at the beginning of the current year, could 
be thought of as the monetary form of the compensated amount of his annual ad- 
vance of the preceding year. He, dividing this money into half, uses one half to 
purchase products from the farmer, and the other half to obtain processed goods 
from persons of his trade; thus in this case as well, the annual advance taking 
once the form of money, is transformed into the productive capital. However, 
the amount of reproduction in this case does not bring about net produce, but 
merely collects the value of productive capital. (Reproduction of 300 livres.) In 
such a way, both farmer and merchant or manufacturer, pay each other half of 
the money they received respectively from the landlord, and the amount of 
money they receive from each other is divided into half again to repeat the same 
order of circulation. 

As a result, the farmer will have money of 600 livres (300 livres from the 
landlord and 300 livres in total from the merchant or manufacturer), which is 
transformed into the productive capital of the same amount (F and F’) consisting 
of agricultural: products of 300 livres obtained through the circulation within 
the same class (A) and of processed goods of 300 livres procured from the merchant 
or manufacturer (the half of G+G’, ie., transformation of C). And as this pro- 
ductive capital of 600 livres brings about products of the same amount and still 
more net produce of the same amount (A’ B’ C’ D’), the total amount of reproduc- 
tion will be 1,200 livres. 7 What we should devote our attention to here is that 
as a result of the above-mentioned circulation, the money which the farmer obtained 
from the landlord and the merchant or manufacturer, is not left in his hands. 
That is also the case with the money which the merchant or manufacturer received 
from his customers. The relevant money in the hands of the farmer is wholly 
transferred to the other party of his transaction within the class, i.e., his fellow 
farmers from whom he purchases products of 300 livres. We see about the same 
state of affairs on the part of money received by the merchant or manufacturer. 
It comes wholly to the hands of his fellow artisans too. In the case of merchant 
or manufacturer, money of 600 livres in his hands transforms into the productive 
capital of the same amount (G and G’) consisting of processed goods of 300 livres 
obtained through the circulation within the class (B) and products of 300 livres 
procured from the farmer (C). And it goes without saying that the said produc- 
tive capital will produce processed goods of the same amount (the half of G+G’ 
to be purchased by the productive class and E’). Therefore, the total amount 
of reproduction on both sides seems to be 1,800 livres. (So far as the number 
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is concerned, this calculation coincides with the author’s. Cf. IV. ‘Formule’.) 
But Quesnay’s calculation is different from the author’s. 

What we should note here, is that the value of the manufactured goods is 
merely the transfer of the value of raw materials and the worker’s living wage. 
Therefore, manufactured goods are nothing but the transformation of various pro- 
ducts consumed for production; accordingly, the total amount of reproduction in 
one period is said to be no more than products of 1,200 livres in the net total. 


‘But this net total is doubtful. The reason is this: although the mutual relation 


between products and processed goods looks somewhat complicated as illustrated 
in Figure 2, it is easily recognizable that the products of 1,200 livres on the part 
of the farmer and processed goods of 300 livres on the part of the artisan at the 
end of a period, are to be reproduced in the following period, and consequently 
the net total for smooth proceeding of the order of circulation is to be the totalling 
of the two, i.e., 1,500 livres except the interest of primitive advance. This view 
will be confirmed later in the Philosophie Rurale. (Therefore, if the said interest 


‘is added, the total will be 1,800 livres.) 


However, our analysis should go further; for the net total of 1,500 livres of 
products and processed goods contains products and processed goods valued 
at 300 livres each, which are purchased by the farmer and the merchant or manu- 
facturer respectively through the circulation within the same class. Where do 
they come from? If this point is left unquestioned, there will remain yet ambiguous 
points in the volume of simple reproduction in commodity aspect. On the other 
hand, if we look at the matter carefully, we will notice that it remains unknown 
what has become of the products of 600 livres sold by the farmer to pay the land- 
rent. If we could succeed in combining and making consequent these ambiguous 
two points, the volume of reproduction according to the order of circulation would 
manifest clear contents and connection in its commodity aspect. It is needless 
to say in this case that the clarification of these two points should be deeply related 
to the pursuit of the course of money as the medium of circulation. 

The author has tried to clarify the order of circulation and production set 
forth in zigzag taking the Exflication in the second edition as a main clue and 
referring to other works, but has been often perplexed by the discord existing 
sometimes between explanations in these writings and the constitution of zigzag 
as well as by contradictions and ambiguities in these explanations themselves. 
Nevertheless, he has endeavored to make the order clear in conformity to the 
explanations as far as possible; as the case stands now, it will be instructive to 
us to consider the meaning of zigzag before arriving at a conclusion. No doubt, 
the constitution of zigzag was not intended to indicate the reality as it was, but 
it meant nothing else than an attempt to denote the order of economic circula- 
tion modelling after Harvey’s theory of circulation of the blood and to systematize 
and schematize the proceeding of production along this order of circulation in 
an idea of one production period.!2 Unquestionably, Quesnay’s view must have 


12 William Harvey, Evxercitatio anatomica de motu cordis et sanguinis in Animalibus, 1628. 
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been such that a landlord’s purchase of products and processed goods was not 
of a temporary nature at the beginning of a period but of a continuous one over 
one period, and the activities of a farmer and a merchant or manufacturer were 
shown in parallel with it; he seems to have tried, however, to schematize the 
landlord’s purchase en bloc with the intention of symbolizing the economic func- 
tion of the landlord’s expenditure of revenue, and accordingly of the landlord 
himself. Therefore it is not likely that he considered that circulation and produc- 
tion in fact proceeded just as the orderly process in zigzag. Further, it will be- 
come necessary for us to give our consideration to the statement that the quanti- 
tative indication in the table denoting a gradual decrease is merely fictitious." 

But, on the other hand,’ we should not overlook the fact that even admitting 
it is a fiction, it has its own logic. The zigzag, in its form, indicates the order 
of circulation of money. The merits of Harvey’s theory are said to consist in 
the amendment of old theory since Galenus. Harvey, holding the function of 
heart to be active, clarified the order of ceaseless circulation of blood which is 
pushed forward into the arterial-vessel by the powerful expansion and contrac- 
tion of heart, and after circulating in every part of human body, returns to heart 
again through the vein-vessel. Furthermore, this fact is said to have been ascer- 
tained by quantitative calculation. The organ which is compared to heart in 
zigzag, is, as a matter of form, the landlord class. (Of course, the blood produc- 
ing function is to be attached to the farmer who belongs to the productive class.) 
Money, like the blood, is pushed out by this organ and circulates among farmers 
and merchants or manufacturers; this circulation makes possible the transforma- 
tion of capital, mediating in the process of its reproduction. But, according to 
the order of zigzag, as pointed out above, money which is copied from the blood, 
stays eventually in the hands of some other members of the productive and un- 
productive classes than the relevant farmer and artisan; in short, this figure of 
circulation does not give a full indication of the process of reflux in which the 
money returns to heart circulating through vein-vessel. 

Such being the case, if the author’s view is not incorrect, the transactions 
between the farmer and the artisan and within their classes result in transfer 
of all money to other persons of their classes than them. This amount of money 
totalling 300 livres each has the counterpart of agricultural products and manu- 
factured goods of 300 livres each procured by the farmer and the merchant or 
manufacturer respectively within the same class. But here we shall not be able 
to evade the following question: where the genealogy of these agricultural products 
and manufactured goods is to be traced back in the order of circulation. On 
the other hand, we have already known that the sum of money which the farmer 
obtained by the sale of products of 600 liv. at the end of the preceding year, was 
spent for payment of land-rent; but it is not obvious to whom the products were 
sold. Therefore, if we are allowed to interpret that the products of 600 livres sold 
by the farmer in the previous year are equivalent to the products of 300 livres pur- 

* Cf. (Mirabeau); Elémens de la philosophie ruvale, La Haye, 1767, p. 45. 
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Figure 2 An Explanatory Figure of Zigzag 


chased by him within his class in the current year plus the processed goods of 
300 livres purchased by the merchant or manufacturer from other persons of 
his trade, this interpretation could mediate the above-mentiond two questionable 
points without resorting to much artifice. Though one may indeed easily under- 
stand the explanation that the products of 300 livres purchased by members of 
unproductive class from the farmer, being finished by them, is purchased by the 
merchant or manufacturer, one may feel it unnatural that the farmer buys as 
foodstuffs, provender and so forth, the products of 300 livres which he sold to 
his fellow farmers. However, it seems to us, the matter to which great importance 
is attached in the zigzag, is not necessarily the connection between various deeds, 
but the correspondence or symmetry of economic quantities; in fact, the symmetry 
in zigzag would not be impaired by the aforesaid interpretation. 

Anyway, if the said interpretation is permissible that the farmer sold products 
of 600 livres to his fellow farmers and other persons of unproductive class than 
the relevant artisan at the end of the preceding period, we shall be able to see 
clearly the commodity basis of the purchase by the farmer and the merchant 
or manufacturer within the same classes in the current year, and to have the 
insight that the money falling into the hands of the farmer by his sale at the end 

of the preceding year is nothing but the money which was kept in the hands of 
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members of the productive and unproductive classes during the same year. In 
these circumstances, we shall be able to see the whole symmetry aimed at in zigzag 
exhaustively and to have a clear idea of the style and scale of simple reproduc- 
tion. 


Figure 2 is an explanatory figure of zigzag indicating the circulation of money (dotted 
lines) and that of commodity (real lines) correlatively and clarifying the circulation within 
the same class. A, B, C and D signify the amount of reproduction of a farmer who belongs 
to the productive class at the end of the preceding year, and E the compensated annual advance 
of a merchant or manufacturer who belongs to the unproductive class. They indicate a unit 
of 300 livres respectively. Among them, A and B are the amout sold for the payment of 
land-rent at the end of the preceding year. The preceding period is terminated with the 
payment of money of 600 livres as land-rent by a farmer to a landlord. Of course this money 
fell into the hands of the farmer through his sale of A and B to the fellow farmers and other 
members of unproductive class than the artisan as the other party of interclass transaction; 
and the current period is commenced with a landlord’s expenditure of his above-mentioned 
revenue of land-rent. The landlord buys first of all the processed goods (E) for one half of 
his revenue or 300 livres from a merchant or manufacturer. Needless to say, these processed 
goods are finally consumed by the landlord. The merchant or manufacturer, dividing this 
300 livres into half, purchases for one half or 150 livres the half of the products (C) from the 
farmer and for another half or 150 livres the processed goods (the half of B) from other persons 
of his trade; thus, he makes the processed goods (G) valued at 300 livres of these two kinds 
of goods. Therefore, G is the productive capital of this class and a merchandise as well. On 
the other hand, the farmer, too, dividing the money acquired from the landlord into half, 
purchases for one half or 150 livres the processed goods (the half of G) from the merchant or 
manufacturer and for another half or 150 livres the agricultural products (the half of A) from 
his fellow farmers; thus, these two kinds of goods purchased constitute his productive capital 
(F). About the same course is repeated under the next step, as indicated in zigzag. If in 
this case the money which farmer and merchant or manufacturer get from one another sub- 
sequently totals 300 livres each, the result will be summarized as is seen at the central part 
of the figure. And the total amount of reproducton to sum of 1,200 livres of the farmer at 
the end of the period, is signified by A’, B’, C’ and D’ to be produced by his productive capital 
F and F’. On the other hand, the annual advance of the artisan is compensated by the half 
of G and G’ each and becomes E’; the compensated amount in this case is, of course, 300 livres. 
From Figure 2, we would be able to say that among the total amount of real reproduction 
valued at 1,500 livres in the preceding year, A and C are actually allotted to the compensa- 
tion of annual advance of productive class, B is allocated to the compensation of annual ad- 
vance of unproductive class and D and E substantially signify the net produce. This figure 
will also explain the process through which money of 300 livres remains respectively in the 
hands of other members of the productive and unproductive classes than the relevant farmer 
and artisan. The author must say here in addition that this figure was made by getting hint 
from the abridged tableau which he is going to treat in the next chapter. 


Ill. Intermediate Forms 


The fundamental idea of zigzag revealed in the first and second editions of 
Tableau Economique and treated in the preceding chapter, is modified in the 
Philosoplue Rurale, 1763 and in the Elémens de la philosophie rurale, 1767. To 
investigate this modification is considered as essential for clarifying the difference 
between the explanatory conception of the zigzag and of the formule in Analyse 
du Tableau Economique. But one may feel it somewhat questionable to treat 
the formule abrégée in the Elémens and the tableau abrégé in the Philosophie Rurale 
together as intermediate forms between the zigzag and the formula in the Analyse, 
because the Elémens was published in 1767 and the first publication of the Analyse 
was done in the Journal de l’agriculture, du commerce et des finances, June, 1766. 
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Figure 3 Tableau Abrégé 
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However, the formula was not used in the Analyse given in the Journal, but first 
appeared in the writing inserted in the Physiocratie published in 1767, and more- 
over the publication of Elémens was done in March and that of the Physiocratie 
in November, though both were published in the same year, 1767; therefore, 
we might be permitted to assume that the Elémens was an earlier writing than 
the Analyse in Physiocratie. The next problem would be that the same type of 
table as the formula was already used in the name of ‘tableau de la distribution’ in 
the ‘“(Premier) Probléme Economique’ published in the Journal, August, 1766. 
But this article, as is well known, furnishes an example of the application of 
the Tableau Economique as a tool of economic analysis, and does not indicate 
any development of its explanatory conception. For this reason, it would be 
permissible to leave it unquestioned here. One might further suspect that the 
abridged formula and the formula have the same form; with regard to this pro- 
blem, it will be undeniable that the idea of the former was conceived earlier than 
that of the latter, as will be pointed out later. The fact that both Philoposhie 
Rurale and Elémens insert zigzag, while they give explanation by means of abridg- 
ed tableau or abridged formula (the Avalyse includes no zigzag), would endorse, 
to some extent, an intermediate character of the ideas developed in these writings. 
At any rate, the author found the explanation in Philosophie Rurale so contradictory 
and unclear as compared with other writings that it was very difficult for him to 
understand it. He did the best he could in studying it in connection with the 
Elémens to get the following result. (Elémens was used merely as a subsidiary 
datum.) 

The edition of three volumes of the Philosophie Rurale published in Amsterdam 
in 1764, which the author could utilize, contains not only zigzag at the end of 
each volume, but also twenty-seven abridged tableaux in the text. Though these 
abridged tableaux are all inserted for the purpose of explanation and must be con- 
sidered as abridged or outlined forms of zigzag or its parts in their constitution, 
we should pay attention also to the fact that they bring forth a character dif- 
ferent from zigzag (cf. Figure 3) as we can not imagine any circulation within 


“4G. Weulersse, op. cit., pp. 126, 128. 
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the class from the tableau only. In zigzag this was merely suggested instead 
of being plainly indicated. It is entirely omitted in these tableaux. Therefore, 
we must not hastily and carelessly apply the interpretation of zigzag when inter- 
preting the abridged tableau. Thus, the abridged tableau has commenced to 
change in its character from the indication of circulation between a landlord, 
a farmer and a merchant or manufacturer, each representing the class, to 
the indication en bloc of circulation between these classes. Accordingly, it can 
be said to represent a transitional stage from the denotation of the process of 
reproduction of the individual capital to that of the aggregate social capital. 
However, there is no doubt that the abridged tableau in Philosophie Rurale is 
still intended to outline the zigzag, and there reappears the symmetry of zigzag 
not only in the form of the expenditure divided in half of the landlord’s revnue, 
but also in the form of the mutual payment of money expended by the land- 
lord, between the productive and unproductive classes. The thing which draws 
our attention here is that whatever the intention may be, the result conceives an 
undeniable possibility of transition. 

On the other hand, the Elémens inculdes an abridged formula as well as the 
zigzag, The thing which attracts our attention in this abridged formula is that 
the symmetry is expressed in the form of mutual expenditure of annual advances 
of both productive and unproductive classes, as well as in the form of expenditure 
divided in half of the landlord’s revenue. Furthermore, in the abridged formula, 
a clear indication is given to the expenditure for the compensation of annual 
advance of the unproductive class which was not denoted both in zigzag and 


abridged tableau (cf. Figure 4). 
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In this way, we can see an important change 
in form even between the abridged tableau and abridged formula. 
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One of the features seen posterior to Philosopie Rurale is that the revenue 
of 600 livres (1,050 livres to add the tithe and other taxes) in the second edition 
of Tableau is about doubled, that is, increased to 2,000 livres (2,000,000,000 livres 
to total the revenue of 1,000,000 families of landlord). Ifa unit of wealth previous- 
ly was 300 livres, equivalent to the half of revenue, the total amount of reproduc- 
tion, including the interest on primitive advance, was 1,500 livres or five units. 
In this case, one unit is 1,000 livres, and so the said total amount of five units is 
to be 5,000 livres. The Observations in the Philosophie Rurale reads as follows :15 
‘la classe productive dépense toutes ses avances de 2000 liv., lesquelles lui sont resti- 
tuées en entier par la reproduction, & de plus 1000 liv. pour ses intéréts, & elle paie 
2000 de revenu..... The total of these items represents the total amount of re- 
production of 5,000 livres. According to the principle of physiocracy, the produc- 
tive consumption is fundamentally limited only to that of the advance of 2,000 
livres of the productive class, and its expenditure is not only to recover itself but 
to produce net produce (revenue)of 100% and the interest at 10% on primitive 
advance. But these circumstances are sometimes described as follows: . ‘...par 
la dépense de ces 5000 liv. (de la reproduction totale) qui reviennent en totalité & 
la classe productive, renaissent 5000 liv. par l'emploi productif des avances mémes 
de cette classe.’ Therefore, we find the explanation that the expenditure of the 
total amount of reproduction of 5,000 livres will bring about the same amount 
of annual reproduction. 

Furthermore we can see such explanation as follows: there are three kinds 
of wealth to be expended every year, namely, the wealth of annual advance of 
the productive class valued at 2,000 livres, the wealth of net produce or revenue 
valued at 2,000 livres and the wealth of annual advance of the unproductive 
class valued at 1,000 livres; the total of these wealths of 5,000 livres represents 
the contents of annual consumption and its expenditure reproduces the wealths 
of the same value. Discerning readers will see that the foregoing explanation is 
about the same as the conception to be drawn from Figure 2 mentioned before. 
However, the point which perplexes the readers is that the annual advance of 2,000 
livres of productive class or the recovery of this annual productive expenditure 
and the revenue of the same amount or the net produce which is its commodity 
basis, are both out of question, as the component parts of total reproduction of 
5,000 livres, but the remainder of 1,000 livres is made the interest on primitive 
advance or its amortization at one place and is made the compensated advance 
of unproductive class at the other place. According to the foregoing researches 
in zigzag, the total amount of reproduction was 1,500 livres (5,000 livres according 
to the number of Philosophie) having the compensated annual advance of produc- 
tive class, the net produce and the compensated annual advance of unproductive 
class as its component parts, and was 1,800 livres including the interest on primi- 
tive advance. This problem constitute a riddle which can not be solved by the 


18 (Mirabeau): Philosophie Rurale, ou économie générale et politique de V’agriculture, tome 1, 
Amsterdam, 1764, pp. 124—5, 329. 
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description of Quesnay and Mirabeau in the Philosophie. How shall we solve 
this on our part? In order to proceed to the solution, we would like to follow 
up the route of circulation depicted there. 

According to the abridged tableau of Philosophie and the abridged formula 
of Elémens, the current year begins with the expenditure of revenue of 2,000 
livres by the landlord class. The point which attracts our attention in the Elémens 
is the definition of the advance of 2,000 livres of productive class shown at the 
top of the left column in the table, reading ‘...Ja somme des avances de la classe 
productive, qui ont été dépensées l'année précédente pour faire renaitre la récolte ac- 
tuelle.’ Moreover, the underline drawn below this sum is clearly indicated as 
the line which serves to distinguish the sum from the total amount of money which 
the productive class is to receive in the current year. These matters which were 
clearly defined in the case of zigzag, are repeated here. But after the abridged 
tableau of Philosophie and the abridged formula of Elémens, the dotted line con- 
necting the annual advance of productive class and the revenue in zigzag are 
cut off. 

At any rate, it will be natural that the expenditure of revenue of 2,000 livres 
is to be interpreted as the monetary one. The amount of this expenditure, being 
divided into half, is spent for the purchase of products and manufactured goods 
from the productive and unproductive classes. Thus, money in the amount 
of 1,000 livres falls into the hands of the two classes each in the same way as in 
the original zigzag, but the mutual transaction between the two classes is indicated 
en bloc, abstracting the circulation within the same class. Therefore, with regard 
to the money of 2,000 livres to be expended by the landlord, it seems rather to be 
difficult to form the interpretation that a member of the productive class receiv-. 
ed this money by the sale of two units of his products to other members of his 
class and members of the unproductive class and paid it to the landlord as land- 
rent at the end of the preceding year, as is the case with zigzag. It must rather 
be so understood that the productive class secured reproduction of 5,000 livres 
at the end of a production period, and simultaneously collected money in the 
amount of 2,000 livres and paid the money as land-rent to the landlord. There- 
fore, since the Phslosophie, the annual advance of productive class, without being 
transformed into money, is appropriated as in kind, and this feature indicates 
a remarkable transition of explanatory conception of Tableau. 

Nextly, with respect to the mutual transaction between the productive and 
unproductive classes, 1,000 livres to be paid by the unproductive class to the 
productive class in the nght column in the abridged tableau, is the amount which 
is ‘employé pour la subsistance de ses agents (des agents de la classe stérile)’, i.e., the 
amount to be spent in purchasing foodstuffs and others from the productive class. 
On the other hand, 1,000 livres to be expended by the productive class to the 
unproductive class in the left column, needless to say, denotes the amount to 
be spent in the purchase of processed goods from the unproductive class; and 
what calls our attention in this case is the description that this amount for the , 
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purchase of processed goods is equivalent to the interest at 10° on primitve 
advance. This amount is ‘la réserve qui est déstinée 4 la réparation des avances 
primitives, au dédommagement des accidents auxquels les récoltes sont exposées, &c.’ 

In the case of zigzag, as we have seen before, the processed goods to be purchas- 
ed by the productive class from the unproductive one forms a component part 
of its productive capital together with the products to be purchased within the 
same class. However, in the writings subsequent to Philosophie, the annual 
advance of productive class does not indicate such composition. Instead, whereas 
the amortization of primitive advance was only taken into consideration and was 
not included in the calculation in zigzag, the processed goods to be purchased 
by the productive class is put into the calculation as interest on primitive advance 
after the Philosophie. 

In this way, of the total amount of reproduction of 5,000 livres in the previous 
production period, one unit of 1,000 livres is transferred to the landlord class 
and another one of 1,000 livres to the unproductive class, except two units of 
2,000 livres to be consumed in kind by the productive class as annual advance. 
The unit transferred to the landlord class is finally consumed by them, and the other 
one transferred to the unproductive class can be understood to be transformed into 
processed goods of 1,000 livres which this class sells to the productive class. The 
aforesaid Observations reads, ‘les matiéves premiéres des ourvages que l’on (la classe 
productive) pare @ la classe stérile, ne sont que des rachats des mémes productions 
que la classe productive lui a vendues’; this means that ‘...la classe stérile, dont la 
dépense annuelle a la classe productive fait naitre les intéréts du capital des avances 
primitives du cultivateur’, and it is also expressed as reading ‘...ce sont les achats, 
payés par les 1000 liv. d’avances stériles (de la classe stérile) & la classe productive, 
qui font renaitre & cette classe les intéréts des avances du cultivateur.’ The expenditure 
of the unproductive class in this case, is of course for the purchase of foodstuffs 
and other essentials; but if it is explained as being the pruchase of raw materials 
which are to make up the advance, it would be indicated how the expenditure 
for the amortization of primitive advance on the part of the productive class 
is made possible by the expenditure for the compensation of annual advance 
on the part of the unproductive class, and thus we could perceive an idea to explain 
the expenditure for making up the capital of both classes correlatively and sym- 
metrically. The contents of circulation in the abridged tableau, only signifying 
the foregoing circumstances, are summed up by the total of 2,000 livres each to 
be received by the productive and unproductive classes, For this reason, money 
of 1,000 livres each is kept in the hands of both classes (cf. Figure 3). 

To be sure, this would mean a sufficient preparation for reproduction on the 
part of the productive class; it has the advance of 2,000 livres and the interest 
on primitive advance of 1,000 livres, thus making it possible to procure reproduc- 
tion of 5,000 livres. Besides, this class has a surplus of one unit of products which 
is not yet decided of its use among five units of production of the preceding year. 
The subject for consideration will be that they keep only half of the amount of 
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money they must pay to the landlord class as land-rent at the end of the year. On 
the other hand, the preparation for reproduction remains unsatisfactory on the 
part of the unproductive class; for, in this class, the compensation of the advance 
has not been completed as yet. Therefore, it is necessary that the money of 
1,000 livres kept in the hands of unproductive class, is appropriated for the purchase 
of the last unit of products in the hands of productive class, which is to compen- 
sate the advance of unproductive class, before the production period is completed. 
But this process seems to have been omitted in the abridged tabeau which attempt- 
ed to regain the symmetry of zigzag. 

Such being the case, the contents of consumption of the total amount of 
production of 5,000 livres would be as follows: (1) two untis of 2,000 livres to 
be appropriated for the advance of productive class, (2) one unit of 1,000 livres 
to be finally consumed by landlord class as foodstuffs and others, (3) one unit 
of 1,000 livres being first used for the livelihood of unproductive class, then trans- 
formed into processed goods to be bought back by productive class and to amortize 
the primitive advance as interest, and (4) one unit of 1,000 livres to compensate 
the advance of unproductive class. Accordingly, if the aforementioned inter- 
pretation in the case of zigzag to the effect that the advance of unproductive 
class is an outcome of the preceding production period and is sold to landlord 
class as manufactured goods at the beginning of circulation in the current period, 
could be applied also to this case, we can get the view that the foregoing items 
(2) and (4) compose the net produce in commodity aspect (cf. the explanation 
of Figure 2). Thus the total amount of reproduction of 5,000 livres will be ap- 
propriated for the advance of 2,000 livres of productive class, for the net produce 
or the revenue of 2,000 livres and for the interest of 1,000 livres on primitive 
advance of productive class. It is double accounting to calculate the advance 
of unproductive class as an independent item, for it can be regarded as being 
included in the net produce. 

Nevertheless, in the ‘Précis des résultats de la distribution’ mentioned in the 
Philosophie Ruyval, Vol. 1, the contents of the total amount of wealth in the Tableau 
are enumerated as follows: (1) the total amount of reproduction of 5,000 livres, 
(2) P argent du revenue, i.e., the monetary revenue of 2,000 livres, and (3) the advance 
of unproductive class of 1,000 livres kept always by the workers of this class, 
thus totalling 8,000 livres. And we can find an explanation for such a method 
of totalling, which is as follows: ‘ainsi la masse des richesses qui circulent entre les 
deux classes, est de 8000 1., savoir, 5000 liv. de productions que la classe productive 
a fait naitre; 2000 liv. de richesses pécuniaires qui ont payé le revenu, & qui rentrent 
constamment dans la circulation pour les ventes & les achats des 5000 liv. de produc- 
tions; & 1000 liv. @avances qui sont fournies par la classe stérile, & qui lui sont 
vendues par la circulation des 2000 liv. de richesses pécuniaires.’'® 

This totalling and its explanation seem to be in discord with the beplenatiol 
quoted before and our calculation, too. According to the previously quoted 


*® An explanation of the same kind is found in the Elémens too. Cf. Elémens, p. 51. 
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explanation and our calculation, the advance of unproductive class is to be in- 
cluded in the total amount of production of 5,000 livres, though not as an inde- 
pendent item; but it is counted separately in this case, not being included in the 
total amount of production. However, the same Précis, also describing that 
‘la reproduction totale est égale & toutes les sommes qui se réunissent & se dépensent 
@ la classe productive’, calculates as follows: the advance of productive class... 
2000; la portion du revenu qui passe immédiatement a la class productive, i.e., in 
commodity aspect, the portion of reproduction purchased by landlord class from 
productive class as foodstuffs and others...1000; total des reversements de la classe 
stérile @ la classe productive, i.e., the portion purchased by unproductive class 
from productive one as foodstuffs and others...1000; les avances de la classe stérile 
employées pour les achats des matiéres premiéres a la classe productive, i.e., the portion 
bought by unproductive class from productive one for making up the advance... 
1000; total...5000. The contents of this calculation are quite clear and coincides 
perfectly with our account. Then, what does the advance of 1,000 livres mean, 
which is not included in this total of 5,000 livres and is said, as above mentioned, 
to be always kept by the workers of unproductive class, or to be supplied by the 
same class and returned to them through the circulation of money of 2,000 livres? 
This advance is sometimes defined as reading, ‘...elles (ces avances) sont rendues 
annuellement &@ cette classe (stérile) par la distribution méme des dépenses annuelles 
du revenu’, or ‘c'est un fond que cette classe (stérile) remplace continuellement; elle 
ne fait, pour ainsi dire, que se la préter & se la repayer annuellement & elle-méme, en 
le reprenant chaque année sur les 2000 liv. qu'elle recoit.’ 

From the foregoing explanation, the annual advance of unproductive class 
treated in this case, can not but mean that the advance in the hands of the same 
class at the beginning of a period, falls into the hands of landlord class as com- 
modity with the commencement of circulation as in the case of zigzag, but this 
lost capital is returned to the unproductive class in the form of money which 
the same class receives by the sale; in other words, it indicates how the commodity- 
capital is transformed into money-capital. Therefore, the aforesaid advance 
of 1,000 livres, counted separately from the total amount of production of 5,000 
livres, leaves no room for other interpretation but that it constitutes an advance 
in monetary form. Accordingly, it seems to be double accounting to include 
it in the total amount of reproduction. 

Surely this is double accounting according to the net calculation in physiocratic 
way. But when we consider the order of circulation, we are forced to presuppose 
the existence of compensated advance on the part of unproductive class at the 
beginning, in addition to the total amount of reproduction on the part of produc- 
tive class. This is same as the case of zigzag. The starting point of circulation 
in the abridged tableau is, as before, the expenditure of monetary revenue of 2,000 
livers by the landlords; for this expenditure, the third unit of products, except 
the first two units as advance among the production of the preceding year, is 
transferred from productive class to landlord class and one unit of compensated 
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advance is transferred from unproductive class to landlord one as commodity. 
Further, the unproductive class obtains the fourth unit of products as foodstuffs 
and others from productive one by means of the money of 1,000 livres received, 
and in contrast to this, the productive class buys one unit of processed goods from 
unproductive one by means of the money of 1,000 livres received. This is the 
portion to be appropriated for the interest on primitive advance (sometimes on 
annual advance) of this class. Although the mutual transaction between the 
two classes in the abridged tableau denotes only these contents, it is required 
for the sake of completion of production that the unproductive class buys the 
fifth unit of products from the productive one as raw materials by means of the 
money of 1,000 livres received and makes up its annual advance with it. By 
fulfilment of this requisite, the productive class will be able to get the money of 
2,000 livres to pay to the landlords as land-rent, while securing five units of repro- 
duction valued at 5,000 livres by two units of annual advance, and the unpro- 
ductive class will be in a position to complete the compensation of its annual 
advance. It goes without saying that a production period is ended with the pay- 
ment of land-rent in money by the productive class. For this reason, it should 
be noted that the existence of the compensated annual advance on the part of 
unproductive class must be presupposed at the beginning of a production period 
in addition to the total amount of reproduction of 5,000 livres on the part of pro- 
ductive class, notwithstanding the said compensated advance is to be included 
in the total amount of reproduction, though not as an independent item, accord- 
ing to Quesnay’s net calculation. The above-mentioned advance of 1000 livres 
not included in the total amount of reproduction of 5,000 livres, supplied (to the 
customers) by the unproductive class and returned to the same class through 
the circulation of money of 2,000 livres, would be nothing but this compensated 
advance. It is transformed, instantly, on sale to the landlord, into.money. There- 
fore, the author’s calculation to sum up the total amount of reproduction (except 
the interest on primitive advance) at the end of a production period, to five units 
in the case of zigzag, seems to become confirmed by the explanation in the Précis 
which sums up the total amount of wealth including two units of money to eight 
units. But we should give heed to the fact that, in the Précis too, the compensat- 
ed advance of unproductive class to be presupposed at the beginning of a produc- 
tion period, is not included in the amount of reprouduction, but contained in 
the total amount of wealth.” 

We have seen above the explanation as to how the expenditure for the purchase 


‘" Hard effort made by Quesnay and Mirabeau for the explanation of these circumstances 
will be recognized by the following descriptions reading: ‘nous ne comptons pas non-plus les 
dépenses de vachat des matiéres premiéres des avances de la classe stérile (comme un article de la 
consommation annuelle de productions de 5000 liv.) qui avec les 5000 liv. dont nous venons de 
parley, font paraitre dans le tableau 6000 liv. de dépenses; c'est en effet au moyen de l’argent cir- 
culent, 6000 liv. de dépenses, mais non pas 6000 liv. de consommation; ...Ainsi les avances de 
la classe stérile pyésentent une double dépense; celle des matiéves qui s’y consomment annuelle- 
sak " fad ie Vargent) du vachat de pareilles matiéves qui le replacent.’ Philosophie Rurale, 
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of living materials on the part of unproductive class makes possible the procura- 
tion of the interest on primitive (and sometimes annual) advance on the part of 
productive class. Nevertheless, we find some explanations to the effect that 
the said expenditure is for the purchase of raw materials with a veiw to make 
up the annual advance of unproductive class, not for the purchase of living mate- 
tials. An example is found at the beginning of § IV, chapter VII of Philosophie 
reading, ‘...ces avances (de la classe stérile) ne renaissent point de leur dépense qui 
se fait @ la classe stérile (qui en fournit le fond primitif), et...elles sont rendues an- 
nuellement @ cette classe par le distribution méme des dépenses annuelles de revenu. 
Cependent ce fond n'est pas anéanti par sa dépense’. il passe annuellement a la classe 
productive pour les achats des matiéres premiéres qui se tirent de cette class...la dépense 
de ce fond portée a la classe productive n’y est pas stérile; car c’est de ce fond de dépense 
meme que narssent annuellement les intéréts des avances de la classe productive.’ 

Are we not coming across with a serious inconsistency now in the foregoing 
explanations? According to the explanation we have hitherto followed, the 
advance of the unproductive class is transformed from commodity form into 
monetary form by means of the landlords’ purchase from the former class, and 
this transformation makes it possible for the same class to buy foodstuffs and 
others from the productive class and consequently makes it feasible for the pro- 
ductive class to buy from the unproductive one manufactured goods as the interest 
on primitive advance. But now here, the expenditure on the part of unproduc- 
tive class for the purchase of raw materials from the productive class with a view 
to make up its advance, is explained as enabling the productive class to secure the 
interest on its advance. Seeing from the commodity aspect, the raw materials or 
its manufactures obtained by the unproductive class signifying the compensation 
of its advnace, does not fall into the hands of the landlord class as commodity 
at the beginning of the following period, but into the hands of the productive class 
in the mutual transaction between the productive and unproductive classes and 
is approriated for the amortization of the former’s advance. Accordingly, the 
manufactured goods to be obtained by the landlord class at the beginning of the 
following period can not but mean the transformation of the products in the form 
of foodstuffs and the like to be bought by the unproductive class from the produc- 
tive one. Though this presents an unnatural course as the turn of circulation, 
it will bring about approximately the same result as in the foregoing case, in 
commodity aspect. 

An important point here is the accentuation on the circumstances in which 
the compensation of advance on the part of unproductive class makes possible 
the secure of the interest on primitive (and annual) advance on the part of pro- 
ductive class, accordingly the amortization of its advance, in defiance of the change 
of the turn of circulation. Here the intent of this is to denote the compensation 
of capital in both classes correlatively and in contrast. This idea is clearer in 
the Elémens. It defines the said mutual transaction between the two classes 
as follows: ‘...les achats que la classe productive fait a la classe stérile (pour satisfatre 
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aux intéréts des avanecs), sont balancés par les achats que la classe stérile fait pour 
renouvellement de ses avances a la classe productive, & qui égalent ordinairement 
la valeur des intéréts des avances primitives de celle-c1.’1® 

Is it not possible to conseive that the difference in form between the abridged 
tableau of Philosophie and the abridged formula of Elémens is originated here? 
That is to say, the former represents the symmetry of zigzag again in the form 
of mutual payment of the amount of money which each of the productive and 
unproductive classes received in equal sum from the landlord class, as seen in 
the Précis of Philosophie; but in the latter and the subsequent formula, symmetry 
is expressed not only in the expenditure divided into half of the landlords’ revenue, 
but in the expenditure of the advances of both classes, viz., the purchase on the 
part of unproductive class of raw materials for the compensation of its advance 
from productive class on one side, and the purchase on the part of productive 
class of processed goods for the obtaining of the interest on primitive advance 
from unproductive class on the other (cf. Figure 4). The author’s view is that 
such a notable change in form came not only from the intent to supplement the 
shortage of indication in zigzag and abridged tableau, but concurrently from 
the transition of explanatory idea, and this transition appears in Philosophie 
primarily as an inconsistency in the explanation. 

In fact, the compensation of annual advance of the unproductive class is 
wanting in indication and the return of money to the productive class is not com- 
pleted both in zigzag and abridged tableau. Further, as regards the former in 
particular, the amortization of primitive advance, being merely referred to, is 
not included into account. These shortcomings are removed from the abridged 
formula. But, on the other hand, are the other shortcomings not found in this 
table? First of all, it seems to be meaningless from physicoratic point of view 
to denote the compensation of capital in the productive and unproductive classes 
correlatively and in contrast, for the reason why, from this view-point, the quali- 
fication as the real productive expenditure is given only to the annual advance 
of productive class, and even if it is ventured to denote correlatively and in contrast 
the expenditure for the compensation of annual advance of unproductive class 
and that for the amortization of primitive advance of productive class, it will 
have merely an indirect relation to the yielding of net produce. Moreover, after 
the Philosophie, not only the interest on primitive advance, but sometimes the 
interest on annual advance of the productive class is taken into consideration; 
in this case as well, the interests on the two different kinds of capital are calculated 
in gross at 10% on the annual and primitive advances, without any analysis of 
the relation between the two interests. Therefore, it is illogical to indicate the 
expenditure for the amortization of primitive advance by the oblique line drawn 
from the annual advance. Further, according to the explanation in Elémens, 
the annual advance of productive class denoted at the top of the table, represents, 
as before, the amount expended in the preceding year for the purpose of yielding 
"8 (Mirabeau), Elémens, pp. 49-50. 
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net produce or revenue of the current year, and is, in this sense, separated from 
the receipts of the same class in the current year by the underlining below; such 
being the case, this form of denotation is deemed to be more and more unnatural. 
But the fatal point is that the annual advance of productive class, which is to 
be applied as in kind without any transformation after the Philosopme, takes 
the form of monetary expenditure for the compensation of primitive advance 
in the abridged formula. 

However, it is worth while to pay attention to the fact that this abridged 
formula afforded an opportunity to change the form of representation after the 
Elémens to a considerable extent. The zigzag was intended originally to denote 
the process of reproduction of individual capital, or strictly speaking, of social 
aggregate capital on social average, and accordingly the order of circulation is 
developed in the table among a landlord, a farmer and a merchant or manufacturer 
representing respective class; but in the abridged tableau in Philosophie, the 
circulation within the same class which was suggested in zigzag, being wholly 
effaced from the table, the object of denotation is shifting towards the circulation 
in the lump between classes. Nevertheless, the number used in it, indicates yet 
the volume of individual capital as it was in the case of zigzag (revenue of 2,000 
livres). On the other hand, while we find, in the abridged formula, a remarkable 
change in the form of representation, it is expressly stated in Elémens that the 
total amount of reproduction could be supposed to be 5,000 liv., 5 millions or 5 
milliards, according to the scale of economic life which is the object of our 
research, and consequently the amount of revenue could also be assumed to 
be 2,000 liv. or 2 milliards, provided the former number is utilized for the sake 
of simplification.1® We could see here too, as regards the number to be utilized, 
a clear hint to move towards depiction of the process of reproduction of the 
aggregate social capital. 

The foregoing consideration is intended to follow up to see how the zigzag 
ran the course of change to the abridged tableau in Philosophie and how the abridged 
tableau to the abridged formula in Elémens as well. The author’s research is 
not yet complete enough, because he could not fully make use of inedited manusc- 
ripts of Quesnay and Mirabeau, especially Papiers de Mirabeau in the possession of 
the Archives de France.2° However, as a resulf of his research, though provisional 
it may be, he can not help repeating the aforesaid observation that the difference 
in constitution between the zigzag and the formula is, in some respects, revealed 
concentrated in the difference between the abridged tableau and the abridged 
formula, both of which play interesting roles as mediators between the two autho- 
rized tables. 


19 (Mirabeau), op., cit., pp. 45, 48. 
20 Recently the author was able to obtain a copy of the relevant manuscripts through the 
kind offices of the Archives de France, but had no chance to review it before writing this 


paper. 
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IV. ‘Formule’ or Formula 


In 1766, Quesnay published an article entitled ‘Analyse du Tableau Economique’ 
in the aforesaid magazine, which explained his Tableau Economique. It was 
because of the unfavorable reputation with respect to the explanations done 
by Mirabeau in a few explanatory writings before. This article was reproduced 
in the Physiocratie in 1767, where Quesnay used for the purpose of explanation 
a ‘formule’ or formula very similar to the abridged formula in Elémens (Figure 5). 
(Though applied forms of this formula had already been used in (Premier) Probléme 
Economique published in 1766 and Second Probléme Economique published in 
1767.) Therefore, as far as form is concerned, it is almost impossible to distinguish 
this formula from the abridged formula, but it should be pointed out that there 
is some noteworthy difference between the explanations developed in Elémens 
and Analyse respectively. In fact, the only difference in form between the two 
tables is that the total amount of reproduction at the top of the table is specified 
as 5 milliards in the formula; but as a result of this slight difference, we can ap- 
preciate the decided intention of formula to depict the circulation between classes 
en bloc and accordingly the process of reproduction of the aggregate social capital. 
(Compare Fig. 4 and 5.) 

According to the explanation in Analyse (see ‘Résumé’), there is indicated 
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at the top of the left column the annual advance of two milliards of productive 
class expended in the preceding year for the purpose of securing harvest, and below 
this sum, there is a line which separates it from the receipts of the same class in the 
current year. This explanation is the same as in the case of the abridged formula, 
and in so far as the same explanation is given, we can not but comprehend the 
character of the advance in the same way as in the case of the abridged formula. 
But this is not the case with the annual advance of unproductive class. To be 
sure, there is no difference between the abridged formula and the formula (except 
the number utilized) in the particulars that the total amount of reproduction of 
five milliards is yielded by means of the annual advance of two milliards of produc- 
tive class, while the money of two milliards flows back to the same class, and a pro- 
duction period comes to an end with the payment of this money to the landlord class 
as land-rent. Similarly the landlord class divides the received money into half, 
using one half to purchase one unit of products valued at one milliard from the 
productive class and using the other half to purchase one unit of processed goods 
valued at one milliard from the unproductive class. Thus the order of circulation 
begins with this expenditure on the part of the landlord class. But the purchase 
from the unproductive class does not take the same form as before, viz., the com- 
pensated advance of the unproductive class as manufactured goods are not trans- 
ferred in kind to the landlord class; for the annual advance of the unproductive 
class is not commodity in this case but money. (Indeed, a sign of the idea to 
lay emphasis on the monetary form of advance could be seen already in Philosophie 
as a sort of inconsistency of explanation of the abridged tableau.) This monetary 
advance of one milliard on the part of the unproductive class goes into the hands 
of the productive class as an expenditure to purchase raw materials. As a result, 
the second unit of products valued at one milliard which is in the hands of the 
productive class is transferred as raw materials to the unproductive class. There- 
fore, the object of the transaction between the landlord and unproductive classes, 
is nothing but the manufactured form of the raw materials which fall into the 
hands of the unproductive class. According to the description in Amalyse, the 
unproductive class does not seem to possess anything but the advance in monetary 
form at the beginning of a period. Of course, this would make the turn of circula- 
tion somewhat unnatural. 

Thus the unproductive class is in the possession of money in the amount 
of one milliard received from the landlord class, which is spent in the purchase 
of the third unit of products valued at one milliard from the productive class 
as foodstuffs and the like for the livelihood of the workers of the unproductive 
class. In this way, the total amount of reproduction of five milliards of the preced- 
ing period in the hands of productive class, except two units of two milliards to 
be consumed as the advance of this class, is all transferred to other classes. As 
the result of the aforesaid transaction, the productive class will be in possession 
of money in the amount of three milliards; ‘de ces trois milliards recus par la classe 
productive pour trois milliards de productions qu'elle a vendues, elle en doit deux 
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milliards aux propriétaires pour l'année courante du revenu, et elle en dépense un 
milliard en achats d’ouvrages pris @ la classe stérile’; in other words, ‘...les trois 
milliards que la classe productive a recus pour les ventes qu'elle a faites aux propriétaires 
du revenu et ad la classe stérile, sont employés par la classe productive au payement 
du revenu d l'année courante de deux milliards, et en achats d@un milliard d’ouvrages 
gu elle paye & la classe stérile.’ These manufactured goods, in commodity aspect, 
should be regarded as the transformation of the third unit of products which the 
unproductive class purchased as foodstuffs and others from the productive class, 
and it is appropriated for the amortization of primitive (and annual) advance 
of productive class as its interest in the same way as explained above. 

On the other hand, what shall become of the money of one milliard which 
falls into the hands of the unproductive class in the foregoing way? The un- 
productive class ‘vetient cette somme pour le remplacement de ses avances, qui ont 
été dépensées d’abord a la classe productive en achats des matiéres premiéres qu elle 
a employées dans ses ouvrages.’ In other words, ‘ce milliard est réservé pour le 
vemplacement de ses avance qui, l'année suivante, seront employées de nouveau a 
la classe productive en achats de matiéres premieres pour les ouvrage que la classe 
stérile fabrique.’ It is obvious here that what remains in the hands of unproduc- 
tive class at the end of a production period is not commodity but money. It 
goes without saying that the total amount of reproduction of five milliards is 
yielded by means of annual advance of two milliards in possession of the produc- 
tive class. The current period of production is ended with the obtaining of this 
amount of reproduction and the payment of land-rent to the landlord class. 

Figure 6 will furnish a diagram of the order of circulation described previously. 
(Dotted lines indicate the circulation of money and real lines the circulation of 
commodity.) This figure is not the same as the formula. (Compare Fig. 5 and 
6.) In fact, a figure which will denote the order of circulation in accordance 
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with Quesnay’s explanation in Analyse, will naturally be different from the formula. 
It looks in the case of formula as in that of abridged formula, as if the annual 
advances of productive and unproductive classes are located in correlative posi- 
tion and the compensation of capital of both classes as well as the expenditure 
divided into half of the landlord class are expressed symmetrically. But, in 
actuality, the formula takes over only the form of the abridged formula, and 
there is no such idea as to consider the compensation of capital of both classes 
correlatively and in contrast. For this reason, it is of no significance in this 
case to borrow only the form of the abridged formula. Moreover, we can find 
such difficulties in the formula as aforementioned in the abridged formula. In 
the first place, the annual advance of the productive class in the formula must 
be such as consumed in kind, and so its expenditure can not take such monetary 
form as indicated in it. In the second place, the annual advance of the same 
class in the table represents the amount expended in the preceding year, accord- 
ing to the Résumé. If that is the case, the oblique line drawn from this advance, 
signifying its expenditure in the current year, would be meaningless. Thirdly, the 
formula was designed to indicate the purchase of processed goods from the unpro- 
ductive class for the purpose of making up primitive advance by the oblique line 
drawn from the annual advance of the same class. In this respect, it substitutes 
the monetary expenditure for the purpose of amortization of primitive advance for 
the expenditure in kind of annual advance. Thus, while the oblique line drawn 
from the annual advance of unproductive class is quite significant, because this 
annual advance is expended in money for the purchase of raw materials from 
productive class with a view to make up itself, the oblique line drawn from the 
annual advance of productive class, shown in contrast with the former, is not 
at all in accord with the explanation in the Analyse. Before the abridged formula, 
emphasis was placed on the explanation that the compensation of the advance 
of unproductive class makes possible the amortization of primitive (and annual) 
advance of productive class, and the idea of embossing the making up of capital 
of both classes correlatively and in contrast was transparent. Therefore, the 
form of abridged formula could be said to have still significance. 

We now turn our attention to another point, that in the formula the amount 
of circulating money is raised to three milliards, which is a sum equivalent to 
150% of the revenue. This means that at the end of a period, the productive 
class is in possession of the total amount of reproduction of five milliards yielded 
by means of annual advance of two milliards and primitive advance of ten mil- 
liards (five times the annual advance) and, in addition, money in the amount 
of two millards to be paid to the landlord class as land-rent. On the other hand, 
the unproductive class retains money of one milliard as annual advance. Though, 
even in Philosophie, there are some parts which are open to doubt as to whether 
the annual advance of the unproductive class at the end of a period is commodity, 
as in zigzag, or money, the qualification of advance as money becomes decisive 
in formula. According to the principle of physiocracy, the quantity of money 
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in a state should be correspondent to the quanity of net produce. Though it 
is naturally admitted that the velocity of circulation of money complements its 
quantity, the quantity of money has been decided to be equal in value to the 
revenue, namely net produce, since the zigzag. That is the case also with the 
abridged formula in this respect.?4 Therefore, the change which the formula 
shows us in this respect, can be said to be notable. 

As already stated, Figure 6 is a diagram revising the order of circulation in 
formula in accordance with the explanation in Analyse; it is almost identical 
with the explanatory figure, i.e., the revised formula drawn by Dr. Sambe. Though 
the author’s explanation regarding the turn of circulation may not always be 
the same as Sambe’s, the turn itself is considered to have little importance. 
Sambe has stated that this table (modified by him) is made precisely in accordance 
with Quesnay’s explanation. Hence, it is his opinion that in so far as Quesnay’s 
explantion is correct, this table should not be amended.?? This statement is 
indicative of his great confidence in his revised formula and the author agrees 
with him in this respect. 

Besides Sambe’s, we are to mention the explanatory figure or revised formula 
of Stephan Bauer, who is famous as the discoverer of the manuscripts of the first 
edition of Tableau Oeconomique and of proofs of its second edition (see Figure 
7). According to his explanation, the process of circulation begins by the land- 
lord class obtaining two milliards in money as revenue from last year’s reproduc- 
tion, and (1) upon receipt the landlord class purchases agricultural products valued 
at one milliard from the productive class. Thus one milliard in money is circulat- 
ed towards the productive class. (2) The landlord class spends its remaining 
milliard of money in buying manufactured articles from unproductive class, the 
latter thus receiving one milliard in money. The unproductive class spends 
the same amount of money to buy provisions for its agents from the productive 
class, which thus receives a second milliard in money. (3) The productive class 
buys one milliard worth of tools and manufactured articles from the unproduc- 
tive class; the same amount of money flows back by the purchase of raw materials, 
which the unproductive class obtains from the productive class.?8 _Bauer’s ex- 
planatory figure certainly resembles to the abridged tableau, and its purpose is 
considered to append the compensation of the annual advance of the unproductive 
class which is not indicated in the abridged tableau. At any rate, its resemblance 
to the abridged tableau would perphas lead one to believe that its purpose is 
to revive the symmetry of zigzag in formula. But what we should give heed 
to concerning this figure is that the advance of unproductive class is assumed 
not to be money but commodity, and also the amount of circulating money to 
be two milliards instead of three. The line 3? in this figure, which is drawn in 


*! Cf. (Mirabeau), op. cit., p. 51. 

* Kinzo Sambe, An explanation of Tableau Economique (in Japanese), K. Horie et al., 
Studies of Economic Theories, Tokyo, 1924, p. 347. 

*® Bauer, Quesnay’s Tableau Economique, Economic Journal, Vol. V, pp. 16-18. 
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Figure 7 Bauer’s Explanatory Figure 
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a different way from that in Figure 6, would have probably been drawn in order 
to make it accord with the assumption that the advance of unproductive class 
is not money but commodity. Nevertheless, neither this assumption nor the 
one relative to the circulating money totalling two milliards instead of three, 
coincides with the explanation in Analyse. For all its questionability, we can 
not but pay our respects to Bauer’s explanatory figure, when we think of the 
shortcomings of formula. To be frank, the author himself can not help approv- 
ing of Bauer’s view to understand the advance of unproductive class as com- 
modity and to make the quantity of money two milliards, taking into conside- 
tation the spirit of zigzag. 

Marx, too, interpreted the formula on similar assumptions to Bauer’s; in 
his case as well, the quantity of circulating money is not three milliards but two 
in accordance with the idea of zigzag or the principle of physiocracy. Moreover, 
it is assumed in his case that there are processed goods of two milliards in the 
hands of the unproductive class in addition to the total amount of reproduction 
of five milliards of the preceding period in the hands of productive class at the 
beginning of a period. Therefore, he, like Bauer, understands the advance of 
unproductive class at the beginning of a period as commodity, but it is worth 
noting that its quantity is different from Bauer’s case. In fact, in order to under- 
stand precisely the order of circulation and production in the table, we must be 
able to distinguish the consumption of unproductive class from that of landlord 
class and accordingly to recognize that the consumption of the former during 
a period results in the amount of manufactured goodn totalling two milliards 
worth. This state of things will be easily understood from the total amount 
indicated at the bottom of the formula (Figure 5). In addition, Marx seems to 
have tried to interpret rationally the form of formula by taking the annual advance 
of productive class as of the current year, despite the explanation in Analyse. 
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(There are precedents for such interpretation since Baudeau.**) 

Marx’s explanation is based on the following presupposition. In order to 
achieve production of five milliards, the productiove class has to lay out annual 
advance of working capital amounting to two milliards. The landowners are 
to receive the revenue to sum of two milliards which is the net produce. The 
unproductive class finally makes a capital advance of one milliard for raw materials 
and consumes means of subsistence amounting to one milliard during the process 
of production in order to make manufactured goods of two milliards. In addi- 
tion to the total amount of production of five milliards, the productive class also 
possesses at the beginning of the process of circulation a stock of money of two 
milliards. At the beginning of circulation, (1) the farming class pays, directly in 
money, two milliards to the land-owning class as land-rent; (according to Marx, 
the payment of land-rent is done at the beginning of a period instead of the 
end of the preceding period. This seems to have adopted Baudeau’s inter- 
pretation”); with this amount the latter purchases from productive class 
means of subsistence valued at one milliard; one milliard in money therefore 
flows back to the productive class, while one-fifth of the total amount of produc- 
tion is disposed of, passing out of circulation into consumption. Next, (2) the 
land-owning class purchases, with one milliard of money, a milliard of industrial 
commodities from the unproductive class; thus the manufactured commodities 
of one milliard falling into the hands of the former are to be finally consumed 
there and money of one milliard is now in the hands of the latter. (3) The un- 
productive class buys with it means of subsistence from productive one. In 
this way, the second unit of money of one milliard which the productive class 
paid to the landlord class flows back to the former. On the other hand, the second 
fifth of the total amount of production of the productive class has gone out of 
circulation into consumption. At the end of this movement, therefore, we see 
the money of two milliards again in the hands of the productive class. (4) To 
replace one half of its annual capital advances, in so far as they consist partly 
of implements and partly of manufactured goods to be consumed by the produc- 
tive class during the period of production, this class now buys, with money of 
one milliard, manufactured goods from the unproductive class; thus the second 
unit of processed goods of the unproductive class is disposed of. (From this 
explanation only, one may feel that Marx includes the compensation of annual 
advance as well as that of primitive one in the replacement of advances in the 
sum of one milliard on the part of productive class, but we are informed form the 
supplementary part of explanation that the compensation means ultimately 
the interest on primitive advance.) (5) On the other hand, the unproductive 
class once again employs the money of one milliard, which it has received for 
the second unit of manufactured goods, to buy means of production, raw materials, 


* L’abbé Nicolas Baudeau, Explication du Tableau Economique 4 Madame de ***, Phy- 
soicrates, éd. par Eugéne Daire, 2° partie, Paris, 1848, pp. 822-867. 
*s Baudeau, op. cit., pp. 857-858. 
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etc.; therefore, the money of one milliard flows back to the productive class, and 
the third fifth of the total production of the same class is disposed of in the form 
of making up the annual advance of unproductive class. Thus agricultural pro- 
ducts of three milliards out of the total amount of production of five milliards 
and industrial goods of two milliards have been circulated between the classes. 
Two-fifth of the former products now remain over; they represent products which 
agriculture itself consumes, i.e., the productive class appropriates in kind for the 
livelihood of its workers as annual advance; so these do not circulate between 
classes. At the end of the period, therefore, we find in the hands of productive 
class, agricultural products valued at two milliards and industrial goods with 
a value of one milliard, which respectively represent the elements of its circulat- 
ing capital and the renewal of the fixed capital used up in the previous year. The 
annual reproduction of five milliards will be yielded by means of these elements of 
productive capital. On the other hand, we see in the hands of the unproductive 
class raw materials valued at one milliard as well as means of subsistence of an- 
other milliard; the former of course means the compensation of annual advance of 
this class, and the productive capital of these two kinds of goods makes it possible 
to produce manufactured goods valued at two milliards. In this way, simple 
reproduction on the same scale is assured up to the coming year.?® We can find 
in “Anti-Dihring’” similar explanations, where of the above-mentioned transac- 
tions (2) and (3) being put together to be marked (2) and also (4) and (5) brought 
together to be marked (3), (1) and (3) are called imperfect circulation and (2) 
perfect circulation modelling after Baudeau’s explanation?’ (cf. Fig. 7). 


V. Conclusion 


The author has attempted to depict, as aforesaid, the conception and its 
transtition as they are of Quesnay and Mirabeau concerning Tableau Economique, 
passing through varied experiences on inconsistency and ambiguity in the ex- 
planation, inconsistency of explanation with the table and the fact that the ex- 
planation contradicts the fundamental view-point and so forth. In “A#ti-Dihr- 
ing’, where Engels compared Tableau Economique to the Sphinxrétsel, Marx 
stated as follows: ‘die physiokratische Schule hat uns bekannitlich in Quesnays 
“6konomischem Tableau” ein Réatsel hinterlassen, an dem die bisherigen Ktiriker 
und Geschichtsschreiber der Ockonomie sich wmsonst die Zahne ausgebissen haben.’ 
This statement will be regarded as an expression of our feeling of difficulty in 
having even a consistent image in accordance with explanations of Quesnay and 
his disciples, because of the complication of their explanations. In addition to 


26 K, Marx, Theorien tiber den Mehrwert, brg. von Karl Kautzky, 1. Bd., Stuttgart, 1919, 
SS. 86-89. 

 F, Engels, Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwiilzung der Wissenschaft, Biicherei des Marxismus- 
Leninismus, Bd. 3, Berlin, 1953, SS. 306-308... Baudeau, op. cit., pp. 864-866. 
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their explanations, the author has referred to those by Bauer and Marx. Though 
the explanations by these two interpreters leave, in some respects, room for review, 
space limitations do not permit them to be discussed at this time. 

Though Marx treats only the formula and not the zigzag and other forms 
(the second edition of Tableau Oeconomique was reprinted after his death. The 
zigzag had been known chiefly through Mirabeau’s works before this reprint), 
we could see that in his interpretation some ideas of zigzag are adopted. For 
example, the quantity of circulating money, some explanations to the effect 
that manufactured goods constitute a component part of annual advance, etc. 
However, what is the most significant thing about his interpretation, is considered 
to be that he interprets Tableau Economique as the Formel of cycle of commodity- 
capital; ‘W’...W’ (die Formel des Kreislaufs des Warenkapitals) lhegt dem Tableau 
économique Quesnays zugrunde und es zeigt grossen und richtigen Takt, dass er 1m 
Gegensatz zu G...G’, der isoliert festgehaltenen Form des Merkantilismus (der Form 
des Kreislaufs des Handelskapitals) diese Form und nicht P...P (die Formel des 
Kreislaufs des produktiven Kapitals) wéhlte.’** 

The starting point -of circulation in a period in Tableau Economique is, as 
we have seen, the expenditure of landlords’ revenue. This idea remains unchanged 
from the zigzag to the formula. We find that much importance is attached to 
the monetary expenditure in writings of Quesnay and Mirabeau: ‘:) faut donc 
que les dépenses précédent partout la reproduction des dépenses que les hommes font 
venaitre & perpétuer par le travail.’”*® Therefore, it will never be wrong to interpret 
the Tableau as a diagram of the order of circulation of money. Nevertheless, 
the author has called our attention to the fact that the annual advances of the 
productive and unproductive classes are respectively agricultural products and 
industrial goods as commodities, availing himself of the indication in zigzag. Marx’s 
interpretation, too, seems to be based on this point. That is to say, he lays empha- 
sis on the circumstances that the commodity-capital in the form of the total amount 
of products constitues the starting point in Tableau. Therefore, the products 
and processed goods as commodities which are the outcome of the preceding 
period and are in the hands of the productive and unproductive classes, constitute 
the starting point of circulation of capital, and then this commodity-capital is 
transformed into money-capital through the transactions between classes to be 
subsequently transformed into productive capital. The advance transformed into 
productive capital, completes its formula of cycle with the transformation from 
productive capital into commodity-capital. 

The above-mentioned interpretation of Marx is deeply connected with his 
motive to clarify the confrontation of the physiocracy with the mercantilism. 
The mercantitlism has as its theoretical basis the following formua: G—W—G’, 
i.e., the form of movement of commercial capital which, as a leading actor of 


4 bs Das Kapital, besorgt von Marx-Engels-Lenin-Institut, Moskau, 1933, II. Buch, 


* (Mirabeau), Philosophie Rurale, tome 1, p. 2. 
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revolution, undermined the old system of feudalistic production. According 
to this standpoint, the circulation of capital is a sort of cycle consisting of only 
two processes of circulation, namely G—W and W—G’. It takes the form of 
simple cycle of money containing no process of production in it; in other words, 
this standpoint sees the origin of profit and accordingly of wealth in general only 
in the field of circulation. The formula characterizing the physiocratic stand- 
point which is confronted with that of mercantilism, is the formula of the cycle 
of commodity-capital. This standpoint does not take, as mercantilism does, 
transactions of merchandises as the means of multiplication of capital. The 
process of production must be the proper field in which to increase capital. But 
this standpoint, on the other hand, is to be distinguished from the mere formula 
of the cycle of productive capital in the respect that it lays emphasis on the impor- 
tance of circulation. To lay emphasis on the importance of circulation means 
to take its function seriously as a continuous process which combines individual 
economies into a unified national economy. For the formula of the cycle of com- 
modity-capital contains the part of products which replaces the productive capital 
as well as the part which constitutes surplus produce and which is on an average 
either spent as income or employed as an element of accumulation in the case 
of extended reproduction. In so far as the expenditure of surplus produce in 
the form of income is included in this cycle, the individual consumption is like- 
wise included; thus, as this formula contains the individual consumption as well 
as the productive one in it, it can not but suggest the connection of the metamor- 
phoses of individual capitals with each other and with the part of total products 
which is intended for individual consumption; in this way, it could be said to 
have its peculiarity in implying more than the isolated cycle of mere individual 
capital, namely the cycle of the aggregate social capital.*? 

It is well known that Marx interpreted Tableau Economique from the aforesaid 
point of view, and no one could deny that his interpretation stands unrivalled 
in its depth in the history of interpretation. To be sure, Spann interpreted the 
Tableau as a diagram of the circulation of commodities; he said, ‘sehr wichitg ist 
endlich, dass das Tableau die wirtschaftlichen Vorgéinge rein von der Warenseite 
her ohne Ricksicht auf das Geld, betrachtete—ein Grundsatz, den ich auch heute jedem 
Anfdnger sehr einpragen méchte.’*1 There will be no need here to say that such 
interpretation is a superficial view failing to touch the core of Tableau. On the 
other hand, we find a dominant tendency to interpret the Tableau as a table in- 
dicating the order of circulation of money, and its oldest classical representative 
is Mirabeau himself. He said, ‘c’est donc a bon droit que le Tableau économique 
ne considere & ne représente la circulation que par l’argent.’** Certainly, we might 
say that this interpretation parallels the Tableau to a great extent, as mentioned 
above. However, such an interpretation, attracted by the appearance of mone- 


80 Cf. Marx, op. cit., II. Buch, 3. Kapitel. iis 
81 ©, Spann, Die Haupttheorien dey Volkswirtschaftslehre, Leipzig, 1923, S. 45. 


82 (Mirabeau), op. cit., tome 1, p. 52. 
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tary circulation represented in the table, misses the key point that the core of 
the conception of Tableau lies in the representation of the process of reproduc- 
tion of capital through its circulation and transformation, and accordingly takes 
the annual advances of the productive and unproductive classes as money ex- 
penditures to consider the Tableau to be merely a diagram of simple monetary 
circulation. The author can not help finding the insufficiency of such interpreta- 
tion in this respect as well as in its failure to seize the meaning of confrontation 
of physiocracy with mercantilism. 

After all, the problem might be whether stress is to be laid on the expenditure 
of revenue in money by the landlord class as the starting point of circulation or 
on the disposal of advances by the productive and unproductive classes. If the 
core of the problem lies in the latter point, the formula (strictly speaking, the a- 
bridged formula) which is intended to indicate symmetrically the formation of cap- 
ital of the two classes as well as the expenditure divided into half of revenue, seems 
to funrnish more adequate footing for Marx’s interpretation to be based than 
the zigzag which simply denotes in symmetrical form the equally divided ex- 
penditure of the landlords’ revenue and the mutual repayments dependent upon 
the former between the two classes. Certainly, the zigzag has the following defects: 
it fails to indicate (1) the primitive advance and its amortization on the part of 
productive class and (2) the compensation of annual advance of the unproductive 
class. These defects are removed in the formula. But, in the formula, there are 
other faults, i.e., while the zigzag suggests the circumstances in which the annual 
advance of productive class as productive capital consists of agricultural products 
procured within the same class and maufactured goods purchased from the unpro- 
ductive class, the contents of the advance of productive class in the formula is li- 
mited to agricultural products retained in the hands of the same class. Therefore, 
as far as the said advance is concerned, the formula W’-—G—W’ no longer applies. 
Moreover, in the formula, the unproductive class does not in the least consume 
the processed goods they produce; here we remember, for instance, Baudeau’s’ 
strained attempt to eliminate such absurdity.** On the other hand, in the zigzag, 
the unproductive class procures manufactured articles through the circulation 
within the same calss, which constitute a part of its productive capital. There- 
fore, it will be meaningless to ask which of the two tables is superior to the other, 
comparing the zigzag and the formula without fixed standards. It is certainly 
a noteworthy characteristic of formula to have attempted to denote the process 
of reproduction of the aggregate social capital through the process of circula- 
tion of capital, and particularly the circulation of money as the essential moment 
of circulation of capital. But the zigzag, too, has the same intention and is not 
a mere diagram of the movement of indivudual capital. It is also intended to 
express the reproduction of aggregate social capital, provided that it attempted 
to indicate the process of its simple reproduction on social average and as an 
anatomical section, as it was quite suitable for a physiologist such as Quesnay. 
"= Cf. Baudeau, op. cit., pp. 852-854. 
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(It might have been impossible to indicate the process of reproduction in its overall 
course, as the zigzag was nothing but a sort of section.) If such an observation 
were permissible, we would be able to regard the zigzag as a diagram which has 
a composition quite suitable for Quesnay, a physiologist, and therefore be able 
to say it is indeed the very ‘tableau fondamental’, while the formula as well as 
the intermediate forms of Tableau are nothing but its explanatory figures and 
in particular, the formula is at most an improved form of these intermediate 


_ tables as explanatory figures.*4 


Finally we have to say in addition that for Quesnay, money has its signi- 


ficance in serving as a medium in the process of circulation of capital from a starting 


point of production to another and in this way in serving as a means of bringing 
the expenditure and production into a close relationship. Therefore, one must 
take precautions against tendencies that the money turns round only inside the 
field of circulation and accumulates enormous ‘richesses pécuniaires’ which might 
arrest the flowing back of money to the starting point of production. (But, neither 
the zigzag nor the formula indicates the completion of this flowing back.) It is 
for this reason that ‘was zundchst an diesem Tableau zu bemerken ist und den Zeit- 
genossen imponieren musste, ist die Art, wie die Geldzirkulation bloss bestimmt ersche- 
int durch die Warenzirkulation und Warenreproducktion, tatsdchlich durch den 
Zirkulationsprozess des Kapitals.’** However, to attain such perspective, we have 
to recognize the importance of money as the means of circulation and of payment, 
which, separating and combining sales and purchases, makes feasible and accele- 
rates the transformation of wealth or capital; and to comprehend this theore- 
tically, we must presuppose the existence of the general relation of equivalent 
value forming the basis of various forms of wealth and their metamorphoses. 
But in Quesnay, the existence of such a relation meant nothing more than that 
of ‘prix commun’ in the field of international trade. It is well known that Quesnay 
assumed a decided critical attitude towards mercantilism as ‘Monetarsystem’, 
joining the agriculturist movement of the times. Neverthless, he fully appreciated 
the importance of circulation of money, rejecting the agriculturist view which 
held money in contempt and placed primary emphasis on the commodity-character 
of wealth, and sometimes attributed productivity to foreign trade in articles prior 
to Tableau Oeconomique. (The author once called this the vestige of mercantilism. 
However, the foreign trade is abstracted in Tableau.) This seems to have paved 
the way for Quesnay to get to the conception of the order of circulation as outlined 
in Tableau, preventing him to go back to pre-mencantile way of thinking.** 


34 Cf. Oncken, op, cit., S. 396. 
85 Marx, Theorien, 1. Bd., S. 87. : . ; : 
% Taro Sakata, Quesnay’s ‘Agricultural System’ (in Japanese), Hitotsubashi Review, Vol. 
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OMTHE (NATURE 'OF “TRUTH: IN“THE 
ARISTOTELIAN METAPHYSICS : PART I 


By YosHio Fuyu 


Professor of Philosophy 


Plato says about truth and falsity in the Sophista as follows: 

STRANGER. And moreover we agree that any statement must 
have a certain character. 

THEAETETUS. Yes. 

Str. Then what sort of character can we assign to each of 
these? 

THEAET. One is false, the other true. 

str. And the true one states about you the things that are 
(or the facts) as they are. 

THEAET. Certainly. 

Str. Whereas the false statement states about you things dif- 
ferent from the things that are. 

THEAET. Yes. 

Str. And accordingly states things that are-not as being. 

THEAET. No doubt. (Soph. 263 A-B)! 

This passage of the dialogue reminds us of the famous words, veritas est adae- 
quatio ret et intellectus, attributed by St. Thomas to Isaac, an early Jewish phi- 
losopher.? And this traditional definition of truth has strictly dominated the 
world of philosophy as hardly unquestionable since St. Thomas; it is said that 
even Kant could not overturn it with his ‘Copernican Inversion.”* 

Furthermore, in the present age also, various attempts have been made by 
numerous philosophers and logicians to justify this traditional definition, and 
it is not difficult to find even earnest supporters and advocates of it. However, 
here we are unable to take up the perplexing, though quite interesting and fructuous, 


1 Plato’s Theory of Knowledge by F.M. Cornford. 1935. p. 309 sqq. 
2 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica. Par. I, Quaestio 16, art. 2. Isaac dicit in lib. de De- 


finitionibus, quod veritas est adaequatio rei et intellectus. y , 
8 F, Brentano, Wahrheit und Evidenz. 1930. p.9 sqq. M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit. 1927. 


p. 215: , 

‘ Cf. J. Geyser, Uber Wahrheit und Evidenz. 1918. p. 12, 16.. F. Brentano, Psychologie 
vom empivischen Standpunkt. II, p. 160 sq. E. Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen. II, 
2. p. 118, 122 sq. A. Meinong, Uber Moglichkeit und Wahrscheinlichkeit. 1915. p. 32, 
39 sq. 
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work of tracing the whole history of development of this adaequatio-definition 
of truth. To us, what is more important is the generally recognized fact that 
Aristotle is also a representative spokesman of this idea of truth. And his state- 
ment in the De Interpretatione (TX, 19 a 33) that “the truth of propositions consists 
in corresponding with facts,’ seems to verify such an interpretation. Thus, 
people think that the study of truth in the Aristotelian philosophy is not a subject 
of philosophy as a real and practical science but rather of formal logic, and they 
turn their eyes to the logical treatises called the Organon. Indeed, there is suf- 
ficient reason to say that Aristotle played an important role in the formation of 
the idea of truth as adaequatio ret et intellectus, as well as the idea that logic is 
one of the intrinsic and particular fields of the researches in truth. But even 
if we acknowledge this presupposition, the Aristotelian logic is, I think, not simply 
formal logic of the sort expounded in school. This is clear from his cautious 
prescription of principium contradictionis and medium having foundation in being, 
in his Metaphysics and Analytics.6 Therefore, in order to study the nature of 
Aristotelian concept of truth and realize his own meaning of it, it would be more 
reasonable and desirable to examine closely the Metaphysics in the places where 
he remarks on truth and falsity. 


I. Veritas Intellectus 


If we consider the above-mentioned traditional idea of truth as self-explanatory 
and make it the starting point of our argument, we must ask the following ques- 
tion after Thomistic formula: Utrum veritas sit in re, vel tantum in intellectu. 
For if truth is taken to be the equation of thing and thought, it must be either 
thing or thought which takes the leading position in that equation. In the former 
case, truth becomes ontological, in the latter logical. As is well known, in answer 
to this question, St. Thomas quoting the Metaphysics and the Categories, makes 


5 F. Brentano, Von dey mannigfachen Bedeutung des Seiénden nach Aristoteles. 1862. p. 
26. Um dies klarer zu machen, ist es nétig, nochmals genauer darauf zu achten, was Aristo- 
teles eigentlich unter Wahrheit verstehe. Die Wahrheit ist ihm die Ubereinstimmung der 
Erkenntniss mit der Sache. p. 33. Der Grundbegriff der Wahrheit bleibt immer der der 
Ubereinstimmung des erkennenden Geistes mit der erkannten Sache. H. Maier, Die Syl- 
logistik des Aristoteles. 1896 I. p. 17 sq. Will man nun den Begriff der Wahrheit kurz charak- 
terisieren, so kann man als hervorstechendes Merkmal desselben Ubereinstimmung eines 
Gedachten mit der Wirklichkeit bezeichnen, muss jedoch sofort erganzen: Ubereinstimmung 
eines eine Beziehung auf das Wirkliche enthaltenden Gedachten, einer auf Abbildung des 
Realen gerichteten Denkfunktion mit dem Seienden. 

° The writer’s opinion concerning the nature of the Aristotelian Logic was delivered in _ 
detail in his Studies in Aristotle (in Japanese) 1940. p. 103 sqq. See the following books 
for further reference: C. Heyder, Kritische Darstellung und Vergleichung der Methoden 
Aristotelischer und Hegel’scher Dialektik 1845. p. 271. note 2. A. Trendelenburg; Logische 
Untersuchungen’. 1870. I. p.30 sqq. J. Geyser, Evkenntnistheorie des Aristoteles. 1917 p. 
46 sq. F. Uberweg, System der Logik und Geschichte der logischen Lehren*®. 1882, p. 27 sqq. 
K. Fischer, System der Logik und Metaphysik*. 1865. p. 41. C. Prantl, Geschichte ie Logik 
im Abendlande. 1936. I p. 104 sqq. p. 136. Sie (die aristotelische Logik) ist formal gerade 
insoweit, als das menschliche Denken eine Form ist, und sie ist nicht formal gerade 
insoweit, als das Denken des Gedachte ist. 
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Aristotle say, sed ex eo quod res est vel non est, opinio vel oratio vera vel falsa 
est, secundum Philosophum in Praedicam (4b 8). Ergo veritas magis est in rebus. 
Sed contra est quod Philosophus dicit 6 Metaph. (1027 b 25) quod verum et falsum 
non sunt in rebus, sed in intellectu.? But the situation is, it seems to me, rather 
more complicated, as is the case with other important termini technict which were 
coined and brought into the philosophic world by the genius of the Stagirite. 
He never speaks of the concept of truth with such clarity that his meaning is 
easily arrived at. As there are several senses in which a thing may be said to 
be, so is it with truth and the meanings of it are not always coherent.* 

Aristotle explains the meaning of being qua truth (cd dv wg adn Oés) in three 
places in the Metaphysics, i.e., Book V (4) 7, Book VI {E) 4 and Book IX @) 
10. His statements given in these places, however, should be compared with 
one another and scrutinized philosophically as well as philologically, with much 
care. Needless to say, the Aristotelian Metaphysics aren othing other than the 
study of being qua being, but judging by the consentient opinions of most Aris- 
totelian scholars in the modern age, it was in 4 7 that the four distinctions of 
being were made for the first time.® There, after writing that “things are said 
to be in accidental sense, or by their own nature, i.e. by the figures of prediction,” 
he says about truth and falsity as follows:!° 


Again, being (co efyaz) and is (cd Zotev) mean that a statement 
is true, not-being that it is not true but false,—and this alike in the 
case of affirmation and of negation; e.g. ‘Socrates 7s musical’ means 
that this is true; but ‘the diagonal of the square 7s not commensurate 
with the side’ means that it is false to say it is. 


Here being qua truth means, as can be surmised from the expression efyaz, 
éatev, the copula which connects the subject and the predicate. But according to 
Aristotle, a copula cannot logically indicate things by itself without substratum. 
For we cannot form a conception apart from the things coupled.'! Generally 
speaking, truth and falsity imply combination and separation of thoughts. Nouns 
and verbs, provided nothing is added to them, are like thoughts without combina- 


7 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica. Par. I, Quaestoi 16. art. 1. Sed ex eo quod res 
est vel non est, opinio vel oratio vera vel falsa est, secundum Philosophum in Praedicam 
(4b 8). Ergo veritas magis est in rebus. Sed contra est quod Philosophus dicit 6 Metaph. 
(1027 b 25) quod verum et falsum non sunt in rebus, sed in intellectu. } , ¢ 

8 F. Brentano distinguishes four meanings of truth suggested by the classification of falsity 
in Metaph. 4 29. 1) Wahrheit und Irrthum im ersten und eigentlichsten Sinne. 2) Wahr und 
falsch, wie es der einfachen Verstandesperception, den Definitionen und den Sinnen zukémmt. 
3) Die Wahrheit und Falschheit in den Dingen. 4) Endlich wird insbesondere dem Menschen 
Wahrheit oder Falschheit beigelegt. (Von d. mannigf. Bedeut. p. 31-33). Ci. H. Maier, op. 
cit. I p. 6-10. 

2 ims Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica. 1849 comm. p. 12-20. W. Jaeger, Studien zur 

Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles. 1912. p.118sqq. 

10 Metaph. A 7, 1017 a 31-35. All the Aristotelian quotations in this article are from the 
Oxford Tvanslation under the editorship of J.A. Smith and W.D. Ross, with some alteration 
and omission, when necessary. 

1 De interpr. 3, 16 b 22-25. 
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tion or separation, and involve neither truth nor falsity.12 Thus the copula which 
is the bearer of truth or falsity is the core of judgement, and by force of this pros- 
thesis, judgement becomes possible. For every sentence is not a proposition 
nor a judegment; only such sentences are propositions or judgements that have 
in them either truth or falsity. Thus a prayer is a sentence, but is neither true 
nor false.1? Now the truth of judgement is formed when the copula shows an 
appropriate and valid relation between the subject and the predicate to exist 
(to be), and the falseness, when such a relation is shown not to exist (not to be). 
For being means nothing other than being which is combined and is one, and 
not-being nothing more than being not combined but more than one, so far as 
Aristotle asserts. In this sense truth always stands on the affirmative side, 
while falsity always is on the negative side. But it is necessary for us logically 
to observe this relation in more detail. In the same book of the Metaphysics, 
where he discusses the various senses of falsity, Aristotle distinguishes between 
a false thing, a false logos and a false man. On the false logos, he says as follows: 


A false logos is the logos of non-existent objects, in so far as it is 
false (7 evd%g). Hence every logos is false when applied to something 
other than that of which it is true; e.g. the logos of a circle is false 
when applied to a triangle. (Metaph. 4 29, 1024 b 26-28) 


But when a logos of non-existent objects is claimed to be false, im so far as 
it is false, is not this qualifying phrase compelled to fall into petitio principir? 
For example, when the account of a figure bounded by a line, all the points on 
which are equidistant from a point called the centre—the account of a circle—is 
applied, when speaking of a triangle, it is false because such a triangle does not 
exist, but it is also true of something else, i.e. the circle. Therefore, in cther 
formal words, A is false when applied to something that has not proper content 
thereof, i.e. when the predicate is not to be, and conversely it is true when non- 
A is applied to the predicate not to be, and vice versa. Therefore the Jogos of non- 
existent objects is false only as far as it has the foundamental formula of falsity: 
A is non-A or non-A is A> We must say that the truth or falsity of a logos is 
essentially formed by complying or not complying with this fundamental formula, | 
which is the basic law of thought. Such form of truth may be called formal truth 
according to general usage of that concept. And when the copula, fo be or not 
to be is interpreted in this way as the relation. of logical coherence or uncoherence 
between the subject and the predicate, it is apparent that the affirmative is always 
true and the negative is always false. We must say it is quite natural and reason-_ 
able that Aristotle proposed such formal truth at the beginning of his metaphysical 
speculation. 

However we cannot linger over this point of the subject; we must inquire 

° De interpr. I 16 a 9-18. Categ. 4, 2 a 7-10. 
18 De interpr. 4, 17 a 1-5. 


 Metaph. @ 10. 1051 b 12. H. Bonitz, Index Arist. 221 a 8-18. 
EL. Maier, ops etn 4. mo 12k 
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more deeply into the Stagirite’s statements concerning truth, and obtain perfect 
understanding of its meaning. Now “‘every assertion is the saying of something 
concerning something, e.g. affirmation, and is in every case either true or false.’’! 
The copula to be or not to be should not only indicate the logical validity of the 
combination of the subject and the predicate, but also at the same time bear the 
‘beingness’ of the object. A proposition is not true because it does not include 
contradiction within itself, conforming to logical rules. Though that may be 
an indispensable condition for truth, it is not yet sufficient in itself. For the 
proposition ‘A is B’ to be true, it is necessary that A should not be contradictory 
to B, and in addition that A should exist as B. That is why Aristotles says, 
“the truth or falsity of a statement depends on facts, and not on any power 
on the part of the statement itself of admitting contrary qualities.’’! 

Suppose, for example, that a man is here. Then the proposition a man is 
is true, and contrariwise, for the proposition a man is to be true, a man should 
be here. However, a true proposition is not the cause of the being of an object; 
rather the object is the cause of a true proposition. This is most clearly sub- 
stantiated in the following passage from the Metaphysics E 4, which is looked 
upon by many scholars as the fountainhead of Aristotle’s idea of truth. 

That which 7s in the sense of being true, or 7s mot in the sense 
of being false, depends on combination and separation, and truth 
and falsity together depend on the allocation of a pair of con- 
tradictory judgements (for the true judgement affirms where the 
subject and predicate really are combined, and denies where they 
are separated, while the false judgement has the opposite of this 
allocation). (Metaph. E 4, 1027 b 18-23), 

Being qua truth and not-being qua falsity stated above do not mean the 
copula which combine the subject and the predicate, but rather the being or not- 
being of the subject as the predicative qualification. F. Brentano sharply points 
out the discrepancy of meaning between being qua truth in 4 7 and that in E 
418 In the former instance, being qua truth is the element of the proposition 
made as the copula of judgement that connects the subject and the predicate, and 
therefore it may be represented by the formula of A is B. In the latter, however, 
the proposition itself takes the position of subject, and to be is added as the predicate 
signifying that the judgement corresponds with the thing that is, which can be 


16 De an. I" 6, 430 b 27-28. 

1” Categ. 5, 4 b 8-10. Cf. 4 a 36-b 1. ty 

18 F, Brentano, Von d. mannigf. Bedeut. p. 35 sq. In der ersten (E 4) war das ,,ist 
wie eine Pradicatsbestimmung des Urteils gebraucht, das als wahr bezeichnet wurde; dieses 
(4 7) nahm seinerseits die Stelle des Subjectes ein: (das Urteil) a ist b, ist (wahr), Hier in 
der zweiten dagegen macht das ,,ist‘‘ einen Bestandtheil des als wahr behaupteten Satzes 
selbst aus, indem es als Copula Subject und Pradicat verbindet: a ist b. Wenn dort das 
, ist‘ ein vorgelegtes Urteil als mit der Wirklichkeit in Ubereinstimmung erklarte, so con- 
stituirt es hier selbst das Urteil. Wenn dort wahr und falsch sowohl von der affirmativen als 
negativen Behauptung pradicirt wurde, so ist hier das ,,wahr“ auf Seite der Affirmation 
(wenn sie auch bald eine positive, bald eine negative Bestimmung beilegt), das ,,falsch 
immer auf der der Negation. : 
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shown by the formula (A zs B) is true. In the former, truth is always on the 
affirmative side and falsity is on the negative side, while in the latter, truth or 
falsity may be used for either affirmative or negative. In other words, the truth 
of judgement is established not only when it does not contradict itself, but also 
when it states something that is in agreement with the thing or when it denies 
an element in existence that does not agree with it.1® Therefore Aristotle says, 
“to say of what is that it is not, or of what is not that it is, is false, while to say 
of what is that it is, and of what is not that it is not, is true.’”?° Here without 
doubt, we come to that traditional proposition on truth—veritas est adaequatio 
vei et intellectus; rei et intellectus convertuntur. And we may call this form of 
truth veal truth in contrast to the forementioned formal truth. 

Now we can recapitulate in two points the essentials of veritas intellectus 
—I use this term letting it comprehend both formal or logical truth and real or 
material truth. 

1. Truth always anticipates the combination or separation of the objects 
of thought, and therefore it only comes into operation in judgement as its proper 
field. 

2. Truth is established by the equation of thought and thing. 

Thus it seems apparent that truth is, so far as understood in this sense, is 
not the subject of metaphysics but of logic. And that also appears to have been 
the Stagirite’s real intention, for following the statement quoted above from the 
Metaphysics E 4, which St. Thomas made the source of his interpretation, he 
says: 

For falsity and truth are not in things—it is not as if the good 
were true, and the bad were in itself false—but in thought. But 
since the combination and the separation are in thought and not 
in the things, and that which is in this sense is a different sort 
of ‘being’ from the things that are in the full sense (for the 
thought attaches or removes either the subject’s ‘what’ or its 
having a certain quality or quantity or something else), that 
which zs accidentally and that which 7s in the sense of being true 
must be dismissed (agéreov). For the cause of the former is 
indeterminate, and that of the latter is some affection of the 
thought, and both are related to the remaining genus of being, 
and do not indicate the existence of any separate class of being. 
Therefore let these be dismissed (4~eta@m), and let us consider 
the causes and the principles of being itself, gua being. (Metaph. 
E 4, 1027 b 25-1028 a 4) 

If the theme of the Aristotelian Metaphysics is limited to the being indicated 
by the figures of category and by the potency or actuality, and if veritas intel- 
lectus alone is Aristotle’s idea of truth, being gua truth is surely reduced to a pathos 


1) F. Brentano, Wahrheit und Evidenz. p. 21. 
20 Metaph. IY7, 1011 b 26-28. Cf. De interpr. 9, 18 a 39-b 5. 
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of thought, and the idea of truth, as it is a thing of thought, must be excluded 
from the Metaphysics. As Professor W. Jaeger pointed out,*! the fact is empha- 
tically expressed in this passage, apéreov-ayeto0w and in addition, we find no 
such adverbial expression rd viv, c#» zowtyy» which is commonly used when 
discussion provisionally is left over to some later passage. This should be a 
convincing testimony for the forestated interpretation. 


Il. Veritas Ret 


When truth is defined as adaequatio rei et intellectus, what is it that guarantees 
that adaequatio and gives it a standard? Here again we must examine this initial 
question of vital importance. Concerning this St. Thomas says, veritas princi- 
paliter est in intellectu; secundario vero in rebus, secundum quod comparantur 
ad intellectum ut ad principium.”” In my opinion, however, Aristotle recognizes 
a more positive and cogent meaning in veritas rei aut in re. He tells us how much 
sensation depends on the sensible, and how much knowledge on the knowable, 
in a way that reminds us of the Intentionalitdt of the Husserlian phenomenology 
as follows: 

And in general, if only the sensible exists, there would be nothing 
if animate things were not; for there would be no faculty of 
sense. Now the view that neither the sensible qualities nor the 
sensations would exist is doubtless true (for they are affections of 
the perceiver), but that the substrata which cause the sensation 
should not exist even apart from sensation is impossible. For 
sensation is surely not the sensation of itself, but there is 
something beyond the sensation, which must be prior to the 
sensation; for that which moves is prior in nature to that which 
is moved, and if they are correlative terms, this is no less the 
case. (Metaph. I 5, 1010 b 30-1011 a 2) 


Protagoras says, ‘man is the measure of all things,’ because man has re- 
spectively knowledge and perception, which, we say, are the measures of objects. 
But such thinkers are saying nothing then, while they appear to be saying 
something remarkable. Knowledge and perception, we may call the measure 
of things because we come to know something by them, while as a matter of 
fact they are measured rather than measure other things.?* In other words, 
while knowledge might be thought to be measure, and the knowledge the thing 
measured, the fact is that all knowledge is knowable, but not all that is know- 
able is knowledge, because in a sense knowledge is measured by the knowable. 

But does not such an idea of the primacy of objects as the criterion of truth 

21 W. Jaeger, Studien z. Entsehungsgesch. p. 22 sqq. 


22 Metaph. A 15, 1021 a 33-b 2. Theaet. 160 A-C. 
28 Metaph. I 1, 1053 a 31-33. 6, 1057 a 7-12. 
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lead to an inevitable contradiction? That is, by what means can sufficient know- 
ledge become obtainable of the object itself which is the standard of truth premised 
in the adaequatio-proposition? If it again requires adaequatio-proposition, we 
can not help falling into regressus im infinitum. This aporia has already been 
very precisely shown by Kant.?4 But it is not reasonable to believe that Aristotle 
who had the correct and sufficient reflection of rd airetafae cd & anys did 
not realize this difficulty in the definition of truth.2® For he argues that besides 
the logical truth stated above, the intuitive cognition of the object itself must be 
assumed, i.e. the truth of the incomposite, the simple and the formal essence of 
objects, must be grasped in a different way. Only by this new gleam of truth 
can the whole structure of the philosopher’s being gua truth be completely 
revealed, and the traditional idea of truth we have dealt with also be founded 
on its ontological basis. Then what the Metaphysics give as the explanation of 
the truth of the object itself, the so-called veritas ret aut in ve? Does the distinc- 
tion between falsity qua thing and a false Jogos in 4 29 quoted above, indicate 
something significant to solve this problem? It is stated there as follows: 


“The false means that which is false as a thing, and that because 
it is not put together or cannot be put together, e.g. “that the 
diagonal of a square is commensurate with the side’ or ‘that you 
are sitting’; for one of these is false always, and the other some- 
times; it is in these two senses that they are non-existent. There 
are things which exist, but whose nature it is to appear either 
not to be such as they are or to be things that do not exist, e.g. 
a sketch or a dream; for these are something, but are not the 
things the appearance of which they produce in us. We call things 
false in this way, then, —either because they themsevles do not 
exist, or because the appearance which results from them is that 
of something that does not exist.” (Metaph. d 29, 1024 b 17-26) 


What is here called ‘a false thing’ may be interpreted as ‘an object of judge- 


*4 TJ. Kant, Logik. (Kant’s Gesammelte Schriften brsg. v. Koniglich Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften Bd. IX) 1923. p.50. Wahrheit, sagt man, besteht in der Ubereinstimmung 
der Erkenntnis mit dem Gegenstande. Dieser blossen Worterklarung zufolge soll also mein 
Erkenntniss, um als wahr zu gelten, mit dem Object ubereinstimmen. Nun kann ich aber 
das Object nur mit meinem Erkenntnisse vergleichen, dadurch dass ich es erkenne. Meine 
Erkenntniss soll sich also selbst betatigen, welches aber zur Wahrheit noch lange nicht hin- 
teichend ist. Denn da das Object ausser mir und die Erkenntniss in mir ist, so kann ich immer 
doch nur beurtheilen: ob meine Erkenntniss vom Object mit meiner Erkenntniss vom Object 
tibereinstimme. - Eine solchen Cirkel im Erklaren nannten die alten Diallele. ‘ 

*® Anal. pr. B 16, 64 b 28-65 a9. Since we get to know some things naturally through them- 
selves, and other things by means of something else (the first principles through themselves, 
what is subordinate to them through something else), whenever a man tries to prove. what 
is not self-evident by means of itself, then he begs the original question. 
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ment’ (Brentano) or ‘contents or matter of judgement’ (Maier),?° and it has apparently 
two meanings. Firstly, it means that we are talking of a false thing, when there 
is nothing real that corresponds to the object of thought, in other words, when 
the contents of judgement do not correspond with the combination or separa- 
tion of objects in reality. For example, the proposition ‘you are sitting’ is false, 
if the person referred to is not actually sitting, and the proposition ‘the diagonal 
of a square is commensurate with the side’ is also false, for in reality the diagonal 
of a square cannot by any means be commensurate with the side. Secondly, 
there are cases where, in spite of something existing at the basis of the object 
expressed, a false predicate happens: that is to say, when an idea aroused by 
something existent does not agree with the original existence, the statement is 
false, whether it brings about no perfect image of being (sketch) or does but ex- 
press something unreal (dream). Therefore, ‘falsity as a thing’ means in the 
end, despite of the phrasing, only the discordance between the idea of the object 
in thought and the object itself in actual existence, and we must conclude that 
it has no relation with the intuitive cognition of things as the mark of truth.?? 
Hence, with sufficient reason E. Lask in his excellent book on judgement 
distinguished Aristotle’s concept of truth into three classes i.e., ‘truth without 
opposition’ (eine gegensatzlose Wahrheit), ‘truth of things’ (eine sachartige 
Wahrheit) and ‘truth of judgement’ (die Wahrheit der urteilenden Aussage), and 
he called the first a ‘super-contrary truth’ (eine tibergegensatzliche Wahrheit) 
and either of the last two, a ‘contrary truth’ (eine gengensatzliche Wahrheit).”8 
Thus, we must observe that ‘falsity qua thing’ discussed in 4 29 is a concept of 
falsity in the field of logic, that is, the formal falsity (Aoyos gevdyg) or material 
falsity, but not the metaphysical. From this we may argue that the truth of 
the simple or of the thing itself as the subject of metaphysics cannot be found in 
this part of the work, which belongs to the early stage of development of the 
Aristotelian Metaphysics. It is in E 4 that we can find the first explicit reference 
to the intuitive and metaphysical truth. It may be convenient for us to subdivide 
this chapter by content into three sections.?® The first section, as can be seen 


26 F, Brentano, Von d. mannigf. Bedeut. p. 31 sq. Wenn nun dagegen das Wahre ind 
Falsche zundchst im urtheilenden Geiste sich fand, wie wird ein Ding wahr oder falsch genannt 
werden? Offenbar nur insofern es den Gegestand eines wahren oder falschen Urteils bildet. 
H. Maier, op. cit. I p. 11. Das ist die erste Art der Falschheit (as zp@ypa Peddog). Sie ist 
zuletzt nichts anderes, als die Nichtiibereinstimmung eines gedachten Objekts mit einem Realen. 
Sie zerfallt, wie schon die eben gegebene Charakteristik gezeigt hat, in zwei Unterabtei- 
lungen. Es kommt namlich nur, dass dem Gedachten iiberhaupt nichts Wirkliches corres- 
pondiert. Dieser Fall kann eintreten, wenn der vorgestellte Gegenstand einen Zusammenhang 
von Dingen, Elementen reprasentieren will. Dann haben wir den Inhalt, die Materie eines 
Urteils vor uns. 

27 Maier, Syllog. d. Arist. 1. p. 10. sq. 

28 &. Lask, Die Lehre vom Urteil (Gesammelte Schriften hrsg. v. E. Herrigel. Il) 1923. p. 
404 note 3. Es sind somit bei Aristoteles drei Wahrheitsbegriffe auseinanderzuhalten: eine 
gegensatzlose Wahrheit, eine sachartige und endlich die Wahrheit der urteilenden Aussage, 
also eine iibergegensatzliche und zwei gegensdtzliche. Es reicht darum nicht aus, mit Maier 
1, 10, 13, 39 nur zwischen der sachlichen und der Urteilswahrheit zu unterscheiden und in 
der ersteren die gegensatzlose und die positive Wahrheit zusammenzufassen. 

2° Metaph. E 4. 1027 b 17-25 (part 1), 25-29 (par. II) 29-1028 a 4 (par. IIT). 
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in the quotation made before,*° is one where it is the case that being gua truth 
and not-being qua falisty are in an appropriately logical relation of subject and 
predicate, agreeing with the combination or separation of things. And then the 
following passage occurs. 
It is another question (&i20¢ Royo), how it happens that we 

think things together or apart; by ‘together’ and ‘apart’ I mean 

thinking them so that there is no succession in the thoughts 

but they become a unity.* 


&Ros joyos means that the question of truth and falsity in this sense is 
a matter that properly belongs to logic or psychology.* Indeed for this 
reason, in the third section of the chapter under discussion, as has been shown, 
the assertion is made that being qua truth as well as accidental being must be 
dismissed from the main theme of the Metaphysics. But such an assertion as 
below found in the second section that comes in between, is embarrassing enough 
to us. 


For falsity and truth are not in thing—it is not as if the good 
were true, and the bad were in itself false—but in thought; while 
with regard to simple concepts and whats (zepi 0% ta &r1G Kat 
ta ti éotev) falsity and truth do not exist even in thought:—this 
being so, we must consider later (Socepov éxcoxextéov) what has 
to be discussed with regard to that which is or not in this sense. 
(Metaph. E 4, 1027 b 25-29). 


We might roughly interpret the philosopher’s thought stated here as follows: 
Truth is the theoretical end that our intellect should aim at, while good is the prac- 
tical end that our pathos or habitus should achieve. And the truth of cognition 
depends on the idea of thing in the mind of the person who cognizes, but the good 
of deed, on the adaptation to the desired object by the person who desires. There- 
fore, truth is the pathos of intellect, but good is that of things. And thus, unless 
the concept of truth is analogically synonymous with that of good, as in Plato’s 
Philibus, truth will not dwell in things themselves.** The truth of the simple and 
the formal essence of things, however, are not in thought but rather in the things 
themselves. The question, in what sense is it so, is to be answered in a later place. 

If it is possible to interpret Aristotle’s argument in this way, we can clearly 
recognize in this place the two concepts of truth, i.e., veritas intellectus and veritas 
vet. How can this be reconciliated with the emphasized declaration that truth 

29, yy. Olt. 

81 Metaph. E 4, 1027 b 23-25. 

°° H. Bonitz refers these words to Metaph. Z 12 (Comm. p. 293), H. Maier, however, to De 
an. I’ 6 (Syllog. d. Arist. I p. 24. not. 2). 

** Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica. Par. 1 Quest. 16. art. 1. Respondeo dicendum 
quod, sicut bonum nominat id in quod tendit appetitus, ita verum nominat id in quod tendit 
intellectus. Hoc autem distat inter intellectum et appetitum, sive quamcumque cognitionem, 
quia cognitio est secundum quod cognitum est in cognoscente; appetitus autem secundum 


quod appetens inclinatur in ipsam rem appetitam. Et sic terminus appetitus, quod est bonum, 
est in re appetibili; sed terminus cognitionis, quod est verum, est in ipso intellectu. 
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should be dismissed from the domain of the Metaphysics (averéov-ayela0w)? 

Professor Jaeger shrewdly points out this difficulty, and from the fact that 
in thought the second section of E 4 has no mutual relation with both the pro- 
ceding and succeeding sections, but rather it is contradictory to them and that 
in content this part is closely connected with @ 10, supposes that Aristotle inserted 
it there as supplement, simultaneously with @ 10 at his last stage of the develop- 
ment of the Metaphysics. And he explains further that the contradiction in 
Aristotle’s concept of truth did not exist in the original form of the Metaphysics, 
but it crept in afterwards when that supplementary section was added. We 
can not, however, here go far into the chronological problems of the origin of E 
4. All we can say with certainty by bringing a little further ahead Jaeger’s 
ingenious interpretation, is that, no matter whether the second part of E 4 was 
placed as it is now from the beginning or it was added there later, the thought 
of truth in things as stated here should be considered as a new idea or founda- 
tion of the concept of truth which the very structure of logical truth necessarily 
required. Therefore, the two forms of truth, logical and metaphysical, in the 
Aristotelian Metaphysics should not be regarded as a contradiction but rather 
as the realization of its essence, not a “supplementary addition” but rather 
an expected development. 

In the Analytics which belongs to his earlier period, Aristotle often refers 
to the fact that logical cognition by intellect (dcayoca) requires intuitive cogni- 
tion by reason (pods). That seems to suggest metaphysical truth, but really, 
it is still a matter of logic, and not of metaphysics. Generally speaking, the 
Aristotelian Metaphysics was evolved according to the development of the mean- 
ing of ‘being qua being’ (6y 7 dy), from the transcendental ontology in his early 
period into the ontological ontology of his later period. In the same way, his 
concept of truth also had in it what was destined to grow up from the early logical 
form into the later ontological or metaphysical one through the self-development 
of the idea of ‘being gua truth’ (y ws adn és). 

What does Aristotle say about this in his Metaphysics 9 10. and how should 
it be interpreted? However, we must give our full thought to the problem at 
a later occasion, as Aristotle says—torepov éxconentéov. 


4 -W. Jaeger, Studien z. Entstehungsgesch. p. 28. Der Widerspruch im aristotelischen 
Wahrheitsbegriff ist also keineswegs ursprunglich darin enthalten gewesen, sondern hat sich 
erst durch die nachtragliche Erweiterung desselben eingeschlichen, deren Spur eben E 4 uns 
noch handgreiflich erhalten hat. 


ON THE SYSTEM OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR* 


By Hrrosut MINAMI 


Professor of Social Psychology 


Today, social psychology aims at the overall study of social behavior 
and closely linked with sociology and cultural anthropology. This field of in- 
terdisciplinary study may be designated as Science of Social Bahavior or Social 
Behavioristics. The subject-matter of Social Behavioristics is the total system of 
human social behavior. ‘The efforts exerted on the part of present day social 
psychology for contributing to Social Behavioristics are still insufficient. 

Influenced by Max Weber, several American sociologists have recently 
started the interdisciplinary study of the social system as a whole. As the 
representative work along this line we may mention the research carried through 
by Talcott Parsons and his collaborators, and the study by Hans Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills! In the study of Parsons and his group, however, the historical 
aspect of the social system is not thoroughly clarified, and the Gerth and Mills 
study does not take into consideration the recent achievement of behavior 
theory. Here we cannot enter into detailed criticism of those studies, but, we 
would like to discuss the system of social behavior with a different viewpoint 
from those mentioned above. 

The total society, which may be represented best by a modern state, consists 
of various functional groups, and these groups satisfy the needs of group members 
within the framework of the group life. Several of these functional groups make 
up a functional social sub-system that carry on the main functions of social life. 
These sub-systems can be divided into the following: 


I. Social Sub-System 


1. System of economic behavior. 
This is the system of group behavior for providing the material basis neces- 
sary for the preservation of group and individual life, and the social pro- 
duction through collective labor forms the core of this system. 


* The viewpoint expressed in this paper was originally presented in Hiroshi Minami, Sys- 
tematic Social Psychology (Taikei Shakai Shinrigaku) 1957, Chap. 13, pp. 585-604. 

: For example, Talcott Parsons, The Social System, 1951; Talcott Parsons and Edward A. 
Shils (ed.), Toward a General Theory of Action (1952); Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 
Character and Social Structure, 1954. 
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2. System of social control. 

This is the system of controling and regulating group behavior by a certain 
power (political, legal or psychological) and the system of conforming 
behavior. 

3. System of sexual and family behavior. 

A system of reproduction of the members of the society through marriage 

and the family system. 
4. System of daily activities. 

A system pertaining to the physical and somatic aspects in the daily activities 

of the individual members of society. 
5. System of ideational activities. 
Ideational activities brought about by symbols and ideas. 
The above social sub-systems include the following institutions, i.e., the func- 
tionally differentiated groups of social behavior. 
1. Institutions of economic behavior. 
Production, distribution and consumption. 
2. Institutions of social control. 
Political, legal (normative) and military institutions, police, mores, folkways, 
fashion. 
3. Institutions of sex and family. 
Sex, love, marriage, family, kinship. 
4. Institutions of daily activities. 

Daily life (clothing, food, shelter), physical culture (health, recreation, sports), 
hobbies (physical). 

5. Institutions of ideational activities. 

Information, education, science, propaganda (advertising, publicity), enter- 
tainment, hobbies (ideational), arts, religion etc. 


Each institution includes organizational relations, communicative relations, psycho- 
logical relations and these three put together are called human relations. Human 
groups in which human relations are organized are social groups. Social groups 
with their physical foundations (land, facilities, properties etc.) are called social 
organizations. 
Following are the relations within the above-mentioned institutions. 
(A) Organizational relations. 
Each institution includes the organizational relations, i.e., the interrelations 
of the statuses and roles of the members of society. 
1. Organizational relations in economic behavior. 
Class relations; relations of statuses and strata (economic or occupational) ; 
relations between producers and consumers etc. 
2. Organizational relations in social control. 
Relations of dominance-submission in political, leagl and military insti- 
tutions; relation of restraint-conformity in mores, folkways and fashion. 
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3. Organizational relations in sex and family behavior. 

Sexual relation, love relationship, family and kinship relations. 
4. Organizational relations in daily activities. 

Relations between neighbors, friends and colleagues; relations in organiza- 

tions for physical culture etc. 
5. Organizational relations in ideational activities. 

Relations in organizations for information, propaganda, entertainment (com- 
municator and communicatee); relations in educational, scientific, artistic 
and religious organizations etc. 

The basic structure of a total society is the economic organization and the organi- 
zation of social control for its maintenance. The patterning of the economic 
organization and the social control organization is called the social structure of a 
total society. According to the pattern of social sutructure, a society can be 
classified either as a classless society, (primitive communism, socialism), or, as a 
class society. (ansient slavery, feudalism, capitalism). In the class society, the 
class relations are determined by the ownership of the means of production. In 
either case, the institutions in the sub-system of an established social structure 
are characterized by its characteristic features. 

(B) Communicative relations. 

1. Communicative relations in economic behavior. 

Relations in productive processes (management, plant etc.), relations in dis- 
tribution (banking, transactions, barter etc.); relations in consumption 
(advertizing, publicity etc.) 

2. Communicative relations in social control. 

Political communication (political debate, political propaganda, governmental 
publication etc.), legal communication, military and police communication; 
communication in mores, folkways and fashion. 

3. Communicative relation in sex and family behavior. 

E.g. honorific expression according to the difference in status, age, sex etc. 
4. Communicative relations in daily activities. 

Expression of respect through formal dress, manners, gifts etc; communi- 
cation in physical culture (signals and signs during games or sport matches 
etc.) 

5. Communicative relations in ideational activities. 
(C) Psychological relations. 

This is the pattern of psychological interaction developed between the mem- 
bers of social group who have some contact with each other through organiza- 
tional and communicative relations. 

1. Psychological relations in economic behavior. 
Relations (co-operation and antagonism) among members of the different 
classes, statuses, occupations. 
2. Psychological relations in social control. 
Dominance-submission, leadership-followership, restraint-conformity etc. 
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3. Psychological relations in sex and family behavior. 
4. Psychological relations in daily activities. 
Relations between neighbors, friends and colleagues; team-work, esprit de 
corps, in physical culture etc. 
5. Psychological relations in ideational activities. 
Relations between communicators and communicatees; relations between 
educator and student; relations between members in scientific, artistic 
and religions organizations etc. 


Within the framework of human relations mentioned above, the members of 
a society mobilize social intelligence in order to satisfy and control their social 
needs. The experience of subjective estimation of success or failure in this pro- 
cess of need control is the social feeling. 

(I) Social needs. 

Every adult member of a society has social needs determined by human 
relations in which he carries on his daily activities. 
1. Economic needs. 

Need of productive activities, “profit motive,’ need of consumption etc. 
2. Needs for social control. 

Needs for domination, honor, success; need for submission, need for con- 
formity etc. 
Needs for sex and family. 
Needs for daily activities. 
Need for physical comfort, need for sociability, need for recreation, need for 
physical exercise etc. 
5. Needs for ideational activities. 
Need for knowledge, need for creative activities, need for appreciation, need 
for religious activities etc. 
(II) Social intelligence. 

The intellectual abilities and their products for the purpose of satisfying 
social needs are social intelligence. Social intelligence takes the form of ideology 
and of social consciousness. Ideology is a definite system of ideas with a view 
point pertaining to basic social structure. In contrast with ideology, social con- 
sciousness is somewhat vague and unstable system of ideas with no definite 
economic or political viewpoint, and is not directly determined by basic social 
structure. Any ideology has as its core the basic economic, political ideologies 
and these fashion the contents of the ideology pertaining to the sub-systems other 
than economic and political one. For instance, the political ideology of a certain 
artist may have a profound influence on his artistic ideology. Contrarywise a 
person’s basic (economic, political) ideology may be determined by his religious 
ideology, and for such person the modification of his political ideology will 
be very difficult unless it is accompanied by the modification of his religious 
ideology. In this way the pattern of each person’s ideological system becomes 


eal 
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quite complicated. 
(A) Ideology. 
1. Economic ideology. 

Class, status, or occupational ideologies held by a member of a certain class, 
status or occupation, or by the people who subjectively identify themselves 
with those classes, statuses or occupation. 

2. Ideology of social control 
Ideologies of the ruling class and the ideologies of the revolutionary; na- 
tionalistic, chauvinistic, internationalistic, militaristic ideologies. 
3. JIedology concerning sex and family. 
Libertinism, asceticism, “familialism’’ etc. 
4. Ideology concerning daily activities. 

View of life (““epicurianism,” “stoicism” etc.) ; Emphasis upon physical health, 
nudism etc. 

5. Ideology concerning ideational activities. 

Scientific, artistic, religious ideologies. etc. 

(B) Social consciousness. 
1. Economic consciousness. 

Producer’s consiousness (e.g. emphasis on profit), consumer’s consciousness 
(e.g. interest in price control); class consciousness held by capitalists, land- 
lords, workers, farmers etc.; status consciousness held by aristocracy, ‘‘com- 
mon man” etc.; occupational consciousness. held by bureaucrats, “white 
collar workers”, teachers, small shop-owners, etc. 

2. Consciousness of social control. 

Political consciousness (political interest vs. political apathy, conservative 
vs. progressive consciousness) ; legal consciousness, consciousness of norms; 
consciousness of fashion. 

3. Consciousness of sex and family. 

Sanctifying vs. practical viewpoint, etc. 

4. Consciousness of daily activities. 

Consciousness of life (optimism vs. pessimism, nonchalance vs. rigorism etc.) ; 

sanctification of sports vs. practical view-point etc.). 
5. Consciousness of ideational activities. 

Consciousness concerning information (‘‘sensationalism” in journalism etc.) ; 

educational, scientific, artistic, religious consciousness. etc. 


II. Social Feeling. 


Social feeling has as its basis an evaluative feeling of human relations in- 
cluding the estimation of relationship between social environment and self. It 
is mainly the compound feeling experienced in the interpersonal relations. Un- 
like social intelligence, social feeling does not depend directly on economic and 
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political human relations. Its main content is determined by the bodily condi- 

tion and situation of the daily life. Here the individual’s personality traits are 

the important factoros. 

1. Feeling of economic behavior. 

Feeling of productive activities (pleasure, monotony, boredom etc.); feeling 
of consumer (displeasure of waste, pleasure of shopping etc.); class feeling 
(harted of the exploited against the exploiter, friendly feeling among 
workers etc.). 

Feeling of social control. 

Political feeling (enthusiasm vs. indifference); legal feeling (respect vs. con- 
tempt); feeling of mores (anxiety caused by tabu); feeling of fashion (ad- 
miration for the “new look’) etc. 

Feeling of sex and family. 

Feeling of datly activities. 

“Life feeling’’ (feeling of stability, feeling of tension, feeling of excitement); 
feeling of physical culture (feeling of good health, thrill and excitement 
experienced in sports matches) etc. 

. Feeling of ideational activities. 

Feeling of intellectual superiority and security; feeling of intellectual in- 
feriority; feeling of intellectual uncertainty, insecurity; skeptic feeling; 
artistic feeling; religious feeling etc. 


nd 
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The complex of social needs, social intelligence, social feeling give birth to 
the social traits of personality. 


III. Social Traits of Personality 


1. Economic traits. 

Traits of workers, capitalists farmers, landlords etc.; traits of consumer 
(spendthrift, miser etc.); class traits (bourgeois traits, petty-bourgeois 
traits, etc,); occupational traits etc. 

2. Traits of social control. 
Traits in ‘authoritarian personality’; submissive vs. rebellious traits; con- 
forming vs. deviating traits etc. 
3. Traits of sex and family behavior. 
4. Traits of daily activities. 
Exactness vs. looseness; asceticism vs. epicurianism; etc. 
5. Traits of ideational activities. 

Rational vs. irrational; creative vs. imitative; purist vs. philistine; devout 
vs. atheistic etc. 

Individual personality, as the pattern composed of the above traits, is formed 
through the dynamics of the human relations in the total society, and is determined 
basically by class relations and social control relations. These determining 
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factors of personality formation may be divided into historical, national and 
universal (humanity) factors. 
(A) Historical factor 

In the final analysis the personality of an individual member of a society 
is determined by the historical conditions of the society to which he belongs. 
Basic social structure and personality, however, do not show a simple correspond- 
ence. When the basic economic and political structure is changed by historical 
conditions, the human relations in the economic and political institutions will be 
modified accordingly. | At the same time, the human relations in other institu- 
tions may change, but, still other human relations will remain unchanged or 
change very slowly. These discrepancies show characteristic features according 
to the specific society in transition, and we must examine in detail the dynamic 
change in human relations during the period of transition affecting the total 
system of social behavior. As an approach to this problem we may study 
the interrelationship of social consciousness, ideology, social feeling, etc. in the 
personality dynamics of the individual member of the society in question. For 
example, a worker,. as a union member, may have a progressive economic ideology 
and be very ernest in economic struggle. However, he may not possess a firm 
political ideology and may have no definite political attitude, and have only 
vaguely a progressive political idea. His consciousness pertaining to sex, family 
and daily activities may be more or less feudalistic and his ideational activities 
may be tinged with old fashioned, feudalistic sentiments, which, for example, make 
him cherish traditional music. In this way a man living in the time of transi- 
tion may have no integration between ideology, social consciousness and social 
feeling and show an unstable personality composed of inconsistent contradicto- 
try elements. If, at a time of transformation in the basic social structure, we 
try to transform personality as a whole by forcibly modifying the ideology 
through one-sided “brain washing,’’ there will surely be brought about psychologi- 
cal distortion and disorganization of personality which will result in a trait of 
“ over-conformity.”’ In an attempt to transform the total personality, a method 
of smooth transformation of the social needs, social intelligence and social feeling 
as a whole must be considered. Through a political education appealing to poli- 
tical consciousness and ideology, and political propaganda appealing to political 
feeling, political needs must be developed. When the political needs are born, 
it links itself with political ideology, political consciousness, political feeling, and 
by strengthening each other it becomes the source of “political energy.”’ 

(B) National factor. 

A nation, which may be defined as a community made up of people (usually 
made up of many races) living in the same area, leading a common economic life, 
using a common language, with common personality traits (modal personality traits), 
was first formed in the historical period when the comminity in question reaches 
the stage of capitalism. Within a nation like ours, however with its land isolated 
as an island country, with a comparatively homogenous language and many common 
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elements in personality traits, the national traits are deep-rooted even in the social 
behavior of present day citizens. For instance, we have ambivalent feeling toward 
sex (sanctification and contempt); “home (household)-centeredness” (‘‘familism’’) ; 
artistic arrangements in daily activities (flower-arrangements, tea-ceremony etc.), 
irrational ‘‘empiricism’” (emphasis upon “‘comprehension’’, practiced intuition etc.) 
delicate aesthetic sense (emphasis upon inexpressible mood or delicate nuance 
etc.); comparative lack of religious consciousness etc. 
(C) Universal (humanity) factor. 

Universality of social behavior appears as institutions, human relations, 
social traits which can be seen in any era of history and in any part of the world. 
For instance, the social control of sexual behavior (“incest tabu’”’ between mother 
and son), or the products of ideational activities (e.g. Greek sculpture, works of 
Shakespeare, ancient Japanese architecture etc.) can be considered as containing 
the humanity factor which will survive throughout the historical development of 
mankind. 

The organizational relations, communicative relations and the psychological 
relations, that run “‘vertically” through all institutions, constitute human relations 
and characterize social psychological aspects of each society. 

In order to grasp the dynamics of human relations, social behavioristics must 
carry on the analysis of social system as a whole with the close cooperation of 
the various fields of social sciences. In this sense, social psychology may be 
considered as a constituent branch of social behavioristics dealing mainly with 
the problem of personality aspect of the system of social behavior. 


CRIMINALITY IN JAPAN OBSERVED FROM 
THE POINTS OF AGE AND SEX 


By TADASHI UEMATSU 


Professor of Criminal Law and Criminology 


I. The Scrutiny of Statistical Data 


Recently the international academic world has paid an increasing attention 
to the comparative criminology. As a contribution to this trend, the criminality 
in Japan will be considered, with classifying the offences prescribed in the Penal 
Code of Japan, from the points of age and sex and indicating their features. 

In order to treat this problem, the criminal statistics must naturally be used 
as data, but they show very different aspects according to the kind of materials 
one may take up in relation-to the criminality. Usually, the numbers of de- 
tections, arrests, convictions and custodies are four main numerical values. Of 
these values, the number of detections shows most exactly the actual condition 
of criminality, and the other three numbers become more and more distant 
form this actual condition in the order above mentioned. Seeing from the 
other side, however, it can be said that these four numbers show the various 
aspects of criminality with increasing minuteness in that order. Needless to 
say, there are much more dark numbers in the criminal statistics than in many 
other social statistics. 

In this article, I will take up the number of arrests for the following reason: 
although the number of detections shows what is the closest to the actual condi- 
tion of criminality, it does not show the age and sex of offenders. In order to 
clarify them, it is most suitable to grasp the number of persons arrested. 
Though we can also know them even by the number of convictions or custodies 
which belong to the stages later than that of arrests, the former is distant from 
the actual criminality, as compared with the latter, hence it is not proper to use 
the number of convictions or custodies so as to clarify the criminality. It ap- 
pears that many studies both at home and abroad often depend upon such a number, 
but this method does not tell the truth on criminality. At least so far as the ac- 
tual conditions in Japan are concerned, public prosecutors charge only a part of 
offenders arrested. Accordingly, convictions by the court are restricted only to 
the very small part of all offenders. As for custodies, they are limited to the still 
smaller number of them. For this reason, it would be the best way to explain 
the real condition of criminality to take up the number of arrests as the data. 

However, there is the only one question to be answered which is as follows: 
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since all the persons arrested cannot be said to be true offenders with no excep- 
tion, isn it right to discuss the criminality on the basis of the number of arrests? 
Although that is quite a natural question from the viewpoint of seeing things 
legally, this method of discussion is never wrong in the way of thinking of 
empirical science. Certainly the number of arrests contains such cases which 
cannot be convicted by the court, but this number is relatively small. Especially 
in Japan, as public action is instituted carefully, there are not so many cases 
where convictions cannot be given against public prosecutors’ will. For example, 
the number of defendants to whom the final judgements were rendered by the 
ordinary procedure in the first court all over Japan in 1955 is 96,416 males and 
3,024 females. Of those persons, the number of those convicted are 92,224 males 
(being equivalent to about 96% of the total of male defendants) and 2,885 females 
(being equivalent to about 95% of the total of female defendants). Those per- 
centages show the rate of the convicted to the prosecuted. On the contrary, 
the number of arrests includes those not prosecuted, and I do not dare to assert 
that about 95% of the arrested are the true offenders simply because they have 
once been considered guilty by public prosecutors, but the fact that the greater 
part of those who have been considered guilty by the investigating agent are 
the true offenders, is clear in the light of the judicial practice. Consequently, 
if the number of those whom the investigating agent has considered gulity and 
arrested includes a few persons who are not the true offenders, their number is so 
small as to be negligible in dealing with the large number of criminal statistics. 

From the judicial point of view, it is inaccurate to treat those persons con- 
sidered guilty in the stage of arrest as offenders, but the treatment may be said 
rather proper from the viewpoint of criminology as an empirical science. For 
this reason, the statistics of arrests by the police authorities may be said the 
best data suitable to be used for this purpose. 

According to the statistics of the year 1955, the number prosecuted and 
committed to the judgement of court is as follows: while the number of the arrest- 
ed in this year is 518,488 males and 39,869 females, the number of those who have 
been prosecuted and become defendants in the same year is, as mentioned above, 
96,416 males and 3,024 females. ‘So the rate of those prosecuted to those arrested 
is only a little less than 19° for males and a little less than 8% for females res- 
pectively. It goes without saying that these percentages do not show how much 
of the arrested in a year have been prosecuted. As there is a time lag between 
the arrest and the judgement, all of those arrested in 1955 are not judged finally 
in the same year, a good number of them being carried over to the next year. 
There must be also a good number of those who were arrested before 1955 and 
were carried over to this year for the final judgement. Putting these together, 
it can be said that the true relations in general between the prosecuted and the 
arrested may be conjectured by investigating, as mentioned above, the rate of 
the prosecuted to the arrested in the same year. I should like to have the 
readers understood the aforesaid numerical values in this meaning. 
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Though the number of those arrested includes a few persons who are not 
the true offenders, this fault is very small, and, on the other hand, the number 
of the prosecuted is only a very limited small part of the arrested, so it can be 
said that to depend upon the number of arrests is far better than to depend upon 
that of convictions for the explanation of criminality as a statistical phenome- 
non. As the number of those taken into prison is only a part of those con- 
victed, it assumes the still more different aspect from the actual criminality. How 
many times larger is the number of male offenders than that of female offenders ? 
If this rate is computed on the basis of these three kinds of numbers in the said 
year 1955, the results are as follows: (1) as regards arrests, the number of males 
is about 13 times larger than that of females (the actual number being mentioned 
above), (2) as regards convictions, about 32 times (the actual number being men- 
tioned above), and (3) as regards custodies—the number of the persons who are 
newly taken into prison as convicted persons—, about 64 times (the actual number 
being 47,972 males and 754 females). These three rates are almost stable every 
year. The sex-rate enlarges increasingly from the stage of arrest through that 
of conviction to that of custody, although there are some little variations in each 
of these rates yearly. Of these three rates, the one which shows best the actual 
criminality is the first one, that is, males having the criminality ratio (the number 
of criminals per 100,000 persons in general population) which is approximately 
13 times as large as females. This number of about 13 times is very stable and 
the approximate rate is seen every year. If compared with this, the rates in 
convictions and custodies cannot help fluctuating each year. In short, it will be 
understood that to discuss the subject matter on the basis of the number of 
arrests is most proper, as shown above in taking the sex-rate of criminality as 
an example. 

As regards the subject matter taken up here, some of the studies made hitherto 
often do not explain the sources which their numerical values come from. So, 
if those studies show the results different from the present report, it may have 
been caused by the different sources of number. 


II. General Considerations 


According to the statistics of arrests published by police in 1955, the age 
groups are divided into ten classes—under 14 years, from 14 to under 16 years, 
from 16 to under 18 years, from 18 to under 20 years, from 20 to under 25 years, 
from 25 to under 30 years, from 30 to under 40 years, from 40 to under 50 years, 
50 to under 60 years, and 60 years or more. They will be shown for shortness’ 
sake respectively as follows: ~14, ~16, ~18, ~20, ~25, ~30, ~40, ~50, ~60, 
and 60~. Although it is regrettable that the class-intervals between age groups 
are not equal, the fact that such a division is formally adopted on the officiall 
statistics is due to the age of criminal responsibility and the application of the 
Juvenile Law on one hand and to the necessity of the detailed analysis of age 
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groups of 20 years or thereabout on the other hand. As these age groups have 
high criminality ratio, the detailed analysis is intended, in dividing into smaller 
age groups. Nevertheless, as there are no data which show the number for each 
age, we have no means of knowing exactly the age in which the highest crimi- 
nality ratio appears. We must be satisfied with showing the criminality ratio 
as regards age groups. 

To refer to the Japanese legislation a little, here may be effective in under- 
standing the reasons for such a division being made. In the Penal Code of Ja- 
pan, a person under 14 years of age has no criminal responsibility (Art. 41). There- 
fore, to the act by a person under 14 years of age, the word “offence” should not 
be applied in its strict sense, but it should naturally be an offence, if it were com- 
mitted by persons of older ages. So, such acts are here included in the word 
“offence”, for convenience to show them in tables and graphs. Now, when 
a person has become 14 years of age, he has the complete criminal responsibility 
in the Penal Code, but his responsibility is restricted by the provisions of the 
Juvenile Law: as regards a person under 16 years of age, any public prosecution 
is prohibited (proviso of Art. 20), so a person who was under 16 years of age when 
he had committed an offence cannot be prosecuted, even when he has become 
older, excepting cases where there are some exceptional circumstances; in case 
a person who is under 18 years of age at the time of commission is to be punished 
with death penalty, he shall not be sentenced to death, and in case he is to be 
punished with imprisonment for life, the penalty must be mitigated (Art. 51). 
The Juvenile Law is applied generally to a person under 20 years of age, so the 
application of the criminal punishment is much restricted for juveniles, and even 
in cases where he is subjected to the criminal punishment, the penalty to him 


is mitigated (Art. 52-60). Table I Age and Sex of Offenders 
The distribution of all the (Number of Arrests, 1955) 
offences among the above- (A)_Number of] (g) population Rate of Offenders 


: . Age Offenders Y 
mentioned age groups 1S shown Group lation 


in Table I. Both the numbers Male |Female Male | Female | Male | Female 
and criminality ratio of offenders ~14| 21,855] 2,942 | 14,271,800 | 13,742,000} 153.1] 21.4 
are shown in it. The recent opal 19,947| 1,822 | 1,911,800 | 1,848,400 1,043.4 | 98.6 
number of offfences distributed ~18 | 25,291] 2,430 | 1,613,700 | 1,612,100 |1,567.3 | 150.7 
among different age and sex in 
Japan can be seen in the column 
(A) in this Table. At the same 
time, by mentioning the crimina- 
lity ratio—the number of offend- 
ers per 100,000 population in |*°~°? 
each age group—, I try to point 50~60 | 23,310} 2,353 | 3,529,600 | 3,508,900 | 660.4 67.1 
out which age group has the |«~ | 92358] 1,411| 3,237,400] 3,971,000 | 258.2 | 35.5 
remarkable inclination to crimi- | ‘Totat | 518,483] 39,874 | 43,846,400*| 45,427,700 |1,182.5 | 87.8 


opu- 


~20 | 43,553] 2,913 | 1,768,300 | 1,763,300 }2,463.0 | 165.2 


20~25 | 136,716| 6,917} 4,159,400 | 4,168,300 |3,286.9 | 165.9 


25~30 | 95,852] 5,465 | 3,764,700 | 3,829,200 |2,546.1 142.7 


30~40 | 91,469} 8,500 | 5,137,400 | 6,147,600 | 1,780.5 138.3 


51,632} 5,121 | 4,452,300 | 4,836,300 1,159.7 | 105.9 


nality. * excluded the persons with age unknown. 
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To make the readers Chart I The Distribution of Offenders per 100,000 Population 


acquainted with the fact at a 3800( 380) 
: 3500(350) 
glance, here is shown the aren) 
criminality ratio in a graph 2300(290) N ====== Female 
: ° . 2600(260) 
in Chart I, in which the 2300(230) +} 
: p 2000(200) N 
comparison between males and rare a 
females is made easy, by mere Idea SS eid 8 
‘ohyi ng ee AE OE 
multiplying the figures for 800 (80) mae de 
females ten times. According eign bp Fo aitaeere bec 
to these Tables and Chart, the pcgymicrs Bm 2 MD ne 
1618 2 2 « x” 60 


following things can be said: 

(1) As regards both males and females, the age group of 20 ~ 25 has the 
highest criminality and age groups under or above the age of this group show 
respectively the trend to increase or that to decrease. 

(2) While the increase of offences in earlier ages is very rapid and remark- 
able, the decrease in and after the prime of life is slow and not so remarkable. 

(3) By the comparison between males and females, it is found that the 
criminality ratio of males increases rapidly and becomes very high, and there- 
after it decreases pretty rapidly, but on the other hand, it is also found that the 
criminality curve of females rises slowly and then falls slowly, showing the trend 
of committing offences in a comparatively earlier period. In short, it can be 
said from the viewpoint of criminology that while there exists a crisis, for the 
male’s life, only once in a very noticeable form, the crisis of female’s life continues 
for a long time with the similar degree of danger, although this degree is not 
so remarkable. 

Then, the consideration will be made on the nature of offences. As to the 
main offences, Table II shows their mumbers of each of the sexes and the rates 
of males to females, and Table III shows the so-called criminality ratio. I shall 
make some explanations, pointing out the noticeable facts, on the basis of the 
column of the rate of males to one female in the extreme right of Table II and 
Table III. 


III. Considerations on the Sex Rate of Each Offence 


(1) Speaking of the criminality in general, as it has been pointed out above, 
the number of male offenders is 13 times (accurately 13.01 times) as high as that 
of female offenders (the criminality ratio is also 13 : 1). Therefore, if the sex 
rate of a certain offence is larger than 13 : 1 (see the column in the extreme right 
of Table II), it can be said that the degree to which females participate in the 
offence concerned is comparatively lower and if the sex rate is smaller than 13 : 1, 
it means that the degree of female participation in the offence concerned is com- 
paratively higher. Seen from this point of view, the number of arrests of 
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males against every arrest of a female are visualized in the order of their sizes 
in the next place. 

I must say the following thing first. In the year 1955, there are four offences 
which no female has committed at all:—indoor robbery accompanied by rape, 
outdoor robbery accompanied by homicide, outdoor robbery accompanied by 
tape, and simple rape—; however, it is provided for in the Penal Code that rape 
can be committed only by males, so outdoor robbery accompanied by homicide 
is the only one offence of these four which is worthy of a special consideration. 
Consequently, their orders are: (1) outdoor robbery accompanied by homicide 
co, (2) simple outdoor robbery 354.2, (3) outdoor robbery accompanied by bodily 
injury 254.3, (4) extortion 137.9, (5) simple indoor robbery 126.2, (6) violence 
67.3, (7) intimidation 66.9, (8) indoor robbery accompanied by bodily injury 64.9, 
(9) bodily injury 63.7, (10) indoor robbery accompanied by homicide 46.0, (11) 
outdoor larceny 23.7, (12) official corruption 20.2, (13) embezzlement 15.6, (14) 
fraud accompanied by counterfeiting 13.4, (15) other frauds 12.0, (16) other Penal 
Code offences 11.3, (17) gambling 9.8, (18) homicide 8.4, (19) offence concerning 
stolen property 7.4, (20) indoor larceny 6.4, (21) sale of obscene things, etc. 
6.1, (22) indecent act 5.4, (23) arson 5.4, (24) pocket-picking 5.0, and (25) abor- 
tion 0.5. (26) infanticide 0.2, 

Of these, the rates of males to one female in the offences mentioned in (1) 
to (14) are larger than 13.01 which is the numerical value of the sex rate for the 
criminality in general, while the sex rates mentioned in (15) to (26) are smaller 
than the rate 13.01. Generally speaking, the offences which have the 
higher rates indicate that they are committed many times espeially by males, 
and the offences which have the lower rates indicate that they are relatively 
liable to be committed by females, and several offences which are between these 
two kinds of offences and approach to this 13.01 are ones which have not a 
profound meaning in particular from the viewpoint of sex difference. 

(2) Almost all the offences should be said to be committed by males rather 
than by females, but there are only two exceptions. They are infanticide and 
abortion of which females show the higher criminality ratio than males. Further- 
more, it is seen according to the number in Table II that only these two 
offences are committed by more females than males. These two offences are 
in their character different from rape which can be committed only by males. 
The subject of rape is, according to the provisions of the Japanese Penal 
Code, is confined to males only, so females cannot commit this offence. How- 
ever, to the contrary, infanticide and abortion are not provided in the Penal 
Code as the special offences which can be committed only by females. There 
are in fact only a few males who commit these offences, notwithstanding that 
they can also be committed by males in law. 

Needless to say, these offences show that females are in so unfavourable 
a position that they are liable to be brought to bay and are apt to commit these 
offences. The majority of males who commit an infanticide are those whose 
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fornication has caused pregnancy. Males who commit an abortion are, in some 
cases, those who are in the position mentioned above, but in many cases, doctors 
and bogus doctors. Since the end of the Second World War, in Japan which 
is troubled with the excess population, the interest of the investigating agent in 
abortion cases has much lowered, with the consequence that the number of arrests 
in these cases has gone down unexpectedly, so it is presumed that the number 
shown here is so small that it cannot bear comparison with the number of abor- 
tion really committed. In respect of abortion, many “‘overlookings’” are made, 
but as regards infanticide, there is not such a state of affairs. Hence, the fact 
that the number of infanticide shown here seems to be very large as compared 
with the number of abortion is caused. by the overlooking of a large majority 
of abortions. It is usually found that as the civilization progresses, infanticide 
decreases and is replaced by abortion. Japan should not be. misunderstood 
as a country of low civilization, by taking up the larger number of infanticide 
in comparison with that of abortion. 

By the way, in Japan infanticide is not prescribed in law as an independent 
offence from homicide, so in this article, the number of infanticide is summed up 
separately from homicide solely from the viewpoint of the statistics. Consequently, 
the distinction between infanticide and homicide is liable to be a little confused. 
Presumably, some of those which are substantially infanticides may be included 
in the statistical number of homicide. Roughly speaking, however, the numerical 
values of these two offences may be compared with each other among age groups. 
As regards infanticide, females belonging to the so-called generative age groups 
of 20 years to 40 years show decisively the high criminality ratio. Moreover, 
in this offence, different from the trend in all the offences, the period of the latter 
half of twenties shows the higher ratio than that of the former half thereof. This 
fact may mean the crisis is caused specifically by the young women who are more 
or less past the marriageable age. The high ratio of abortion appears later than 
in the case of infanticide, the highest ratio being found in age groups of 30~50 
years. So itis presumed that the illegal operations of abortion on pregnant women 
by midwives or by other women are much included in the number of statistics 
and these by pregnant women themselves are not so much counted up in the 
number, hence the highest criminality ratio appears so late as stated above. 

(3) There are a few offences which are noticeable because the female partici- 
pation in them is seems to be relatively larger compared with the sex rate of the 
total of offences (13 : 1), although the number of male offenders is larger than 
that of females. That arson is a feminine offence has already been pointed out 
by criminologists in many countries, and Japan is no exception to this. It is 
not only because arson is congenital to the disposition of female in that it can 
be carried out without being noticed by others, but also because it fills up her 
lack of physical strength in that a match can cause a grave consequence. Especially 
in Japan, almost all the ordinary buildings are made of wood, so they are suitable 
for becoming object of arson. That females assume one half of indecent offences 
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should be said quite natural, because these offences do not need much physical 
strength and also because they respond to the sensual trend of males. That 
comparatively many females participate in offences concerning stolen property 
and gambling may be only because these offences have no relations with physical 
strength. Of all the larcenies, that only indoor larceny has a strong female co- 
louring may be caused by the same reason. The only one which must be men- 
tioned especially is the sex rate of homicide, but it will be explained later. Em- 
bezzlement and frauds belong to a middle group which cannot be said positively 
to be inclined to either of the sexes, but the fact that fraud accompanied by counter- 
feiting of documents, of securities, etc. are committed by many males, as compared 
with other frauds, may be considered as reflecting that males are generally on 
a high intellectual level. 

(4) Almost all the offences in which males are in a dominant position require 
physical strength or other kinds of power, but the only exception to this is official 
corruption. The Penal Code of Japan provides two types of this offence: the 
one is abuse of authority and the other is bribery. As that which has a dominant 
position numerically is the latter, the figures in this statistics may be considered 
generally as showing the trend of bribery. In this connection, the acceptance 
of bribe or the act assimilable thereto is an offence of which a particular social 
status of the offender is an essential element, so only the persons who have such 
a particular social status are able to have the possibility of committing it. And 
in Japan, females are very seldom appointed as public officials or as the similar, 
with the consequence, that those who have the particular social status necessary 
to constitute the offence are males in most cases, so it is natural that females have 
the low rate of participation in the offence. Especially those who accept a bribe 
are in fact limited to those who are in a high position with certain degree of dis- 
cretion, but females who have a public office or the similar are not generally in 
such a high position. This is another reason for the low rate of females’ partici- 
pation. In spite of the existence of such circumstances, it must be said that 
the rate of participation by females in this offence is comparatively high. This 
may be caused by the participation by females as a briber who does not need 
a particular social status. 

(5) Offence against life, that is, homicide is in a certain sense the represen- 
tative of offences. Larceny represents them in quantity and homicide in quality. 
Homicide is considered gruesome as the crime of crimes, but females show the 
comparatively high criminality in such a terrible offence. This is an interest- 
ing phenomenon, as compared with that females show the especially low rate 
of participation in such offences as violence and bodily injury. Why is it that 
females perform more parts in a graver offence like homicide than in minor of- 
fences like violence and bodily injury? 

As a physical reason for it, it must be mentioned that violences and bodily 
injuries require as a rule some physical strength, but it does not apply to homicide. 
Homicide is frequently committed by the method of poisoning. Poisoning has 
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been concidered as a feminine offence since old times and this holds good to present 
Japan. If the cases of poisoning are investigated, there are found many instances 
of poisoning in which a popular raticide called “Nekoivazw’’ are used whose chief 
ingredient is yellow phosphorous, but in most cases the purpose of poisoning is 
not effected. In the Western countries, arsenic is called a “foolish poison’? and 
in Japan, this ‘““Nekoirazw’’ is just a “foolish poison’. 

As a psychological reason for the comparatively higher rate of females, it 
can be said that even a weak female is obliged to take an extraordinary step such 
as homicide under such a pressing situation as to be driven into a corner, “‘A stag 
at bay is a dangerous foe’’ as the saying goes. The above-mentioned aspects 
in feminine offence tell that such acts as violence and bodily injury are completely 
wild offence, but homicide is not necessarily so. Females have not a wild character 
by nature, so they do not commit frequently such offences as violence and bodily 
injury, but if they are led to a pressing situation and there is no other alternative, 
they are even ready to commit such a grave act as homicide. 

When age considered, the number of homicide committed by male is remark- 
ably large in the early years of their twenties when they are full of youthful vigor, 
but it is noticeable that the peak of the female criminality curve of the same of- 
fence appears a little later than that of the male criminality curve. 

(6) As regards offences against body and freedom, firstly, such offences as 
violence, bodily injury, intimidation, etc. are not only the remarkably masculine 
offences but also, generally speaking, the offences which are frequent in younger 
age groups in some degree. Of offences against property also, those which ac- 
company violence or intimidation such as robbery and extortion are seen in large 
number especially in young people. It may be said that these offences need 
physical strength, and above all things, it determines the high sex rate of man 
and the high criminality ratio in early ages of these offence. Needless to say, 
physical strength relates to psychological condition at the same time. Young 
men are liable to be driven by youthful ardor. Especially in case where an of- 
fence is committed by two or more offenders, a young offender employs unneces- 
sary violence, being instigated by their vanity to boast of his power and bravery 
to his cooffenders. This is nothing but the appearance of the offender’s vanity. 

Secondly, the present writer pointed out some time ago three features 
of criminality in Japan after the Second World War: the features are that of- 
fenders have become younger, more brutal and more collective, and these three 
are tied to each other. After the War, the number of offences committed by 
young men has remarkably increased, but because they are not so brave and 
skillful in committing offence as they can behave individually and independently. 
As they are liable to behave in group, the offence is apt to become brutal. More- 
over, as young men lack a spirit of calculation, they often resort to too brutal 
means which are needless to their purposes, without thinking of a heavy penalty 
when he is arrested. 

(7) Now, offences against property will be considered. Of these offences, 
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ones which accompany violence and intimidation have already been mentioned 
to a certain extent, and besides, the following thing is noticeable: when robberies 
are divided into outdoor and indoor ones, the former is inclined remarkably to 
the male sex than the latter. 

Quite the same thing can be said about larceny. Even in such a antisocial 
activity, it may be said that as a general trend of human life, outdoor activity 
is male’s rather than female’s. 

Especially the rate of participation by females in indoor larceny is much 
higher than in the total of offences. Females increase the number of indoor 
larceny by committing such forms of offence as “theft by a servant on trial’, 
stealing of the employer’s property by an employee regularly employed by him, 
shop-lifting in a department store, “stealing at a bathhouse”, etc. Shop-lift- 
ing in a department store is, according to the present writer’s research, an offence 
committed mainly by females in Japan also as in European countries. One more 
mode of larceny in which females show comparatively high rate of participation 
is pocket-picking. This offence is committed by taking advantage of a person’s 
unguarded moment, and the victims are usually off their guard against females 
and children; so, sometimes females and children rather adult males can succeed 
in this mode of larceny. This is the reason why the rate of participation in this 
offence by females and young people is comparatively high. 

If frauds are divided into two kinds, the rate of participation by females 
in frauds accompanied by counterfeiting of documents, valuable securities, etc. 
is low, as compared with simple fraud. The reason for this fact has already been 
mentioned above, but if it is observed from the point of age, the former kind of 
fraud is committed much by those belonging to higher age groups than the latter; 
it shows that this offence is, to that extent, closely connected with being in high 
credit in society and somewhat at a high intellectual level. Fraud, as a whole 
also, includes more intellectual elements than such an offence as larceny and is 
on the premise that a doer is given social credit, so it is committed often as an 
offence by men at the prime of life and old men rather than young people. 

The same thing can be said about embezzlment in some degree. This of- 
fence cannot be committed unless the offender is in a position of receiving things 
in custody from the owner, so it can be committed by no person other than those 
who are given a social credit to that extent. Consequently, it is committed much 
in higher age groups than such simple offences as larceny, etc. 

As regards offences concerning stolen property also, they are cunning of- 
fences and sometimes require funds in some degree, so they are liable to be 
committed at the prime of life and old age, and then the rate of participation in 
them by females is also high, because they need no physical strength and are 
the offences which are committed behind the scenes in secret. 

(8) As offences concerning public morals, those as to sex and gambling 
will be considered. At first, it must be pointed out as regards sex offences that 
rape and indecent act appear in high rate in earlier age groups than the trend 
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in all the offences. Of course, it may be said that this is because these young 
people are difficult to control their instinctive desire newly awakened at puberty 
and cannot harmonize body and mind, and at the same time, it must not be over- 
looked that females commit indecent acts, as they allow themselves to dance 
to the music of an unlawful showman at their back. It is in much older age groups 
that offences concerning obscene things show a high criminality ratio. It may 
be because this form of act is in fact a cunning offence for gain, although it belongs 
to sex offence. 

Gambling which is the second form of offences concerning public morals is 
inclined to old age groups in some degree in the case of males, but in the case of 
females, it is more inclined to the prime of life and old age. It is thought that 
this fact relates to females’ tendency to become sexless with the advance of age. 


IV. Offences in Earlier Age and Those in Older Age 


Variations of criminality among age groups have already been treated of 
at various places in this article. A summerizing consideration will be made here 
once more. It goes without saying that the number of almost all the offences 
is few in very earlier age, increases in intermediate age, and then decreases sharply 
in older age. Some kinds of offences, however, appear at a remarkably high 
ratio in very earlier age, and the other kinds of them do not so much decrease 
even in older age. To give a bird’s-eye view concerning what offences appear 
in very earlier age and what offences remain in comparatively large number in 
older age, Table IV has been made up. If charts like Chart I are drawn concern- 
ing each offence, its variation among different age groups can be better shown. 
This Table is intended to show such a variation concisely. On the assumption 
that each of the offences committed in the earlier half of twenties (i.e. 20~25 
years) is 100, there are shown the percentages of each offence committed by the 
age group of 14~16 years and that of 60 years and over. 

According to this Table, the following can be said: 

(1) Regarding the total, the same thing as shown in Table I is also seen 
in the number in the column at the bottom of this Table. As females show the 
higher criminality ratio than males both in very earlier and in older ages, it can 
be seen that the criminality curve of females rises high in earlier age, begins to 
descend gently in middle age and does not fall remarkably even in old age. 
Speaking from the other side, these figures tell also that the criminality curve 
of males rises rapidly and falls rapidly again. 

(2) As for each offence, offences which show comparatively high figure 
already in very earlier age, as compared with that in the former half of twenties, 
are indoor larceny, pocket-picking, outdoor larceny and arson both in the cases of 
males and of females, and besides these, indecent act and rape are counted in the 
case of males. In short, regarding both males and females, simple offences 
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Table IV Percentage of Offences Committed in the Period of Early 
Ages (14~16 years) and That in the Period of Old Ages (60 years ~) to 
100 Offences Committed in the Period of the Former Half of Twenties. 

(Number of Arrests, 1955) 


Percentage in period of early ages Percentage in period of old ages 
Offence 
Male | Female Male | Female 
Homicide 3.20 3.42 15.75 
Infanticide 0 0 3.94 
homicide 4.72 0 60.00 
det 139 / 7 
bodily injury 5.07 0 0 
Indoor robbery 8.28 0 0 
homicide 0 ae vi 
oat | 2383 7 7 
bodily iniury 4.28 0 0 
Outdoor robbery 18.63 0 0 
Arson 41.96 30.56 38.89 
Rape 37.94 * Vi 
Violence 10.65 6.83 17.39 
Bodily injury 5.50 18.07 
Intimidation 5.32 21.43 
Extortion 15.55 27.78 
Indoor larceny 78.69 6.13 
Laser Outi larceny 57.36 39.07 
Pocket-picking 69.99 14.33 
Stolen property 15.87 48.42 
reoua{Tooonesceng 7 | 100 2085 
Other frauds 6.26 8.97 
Official corruption 0 260.00 
Embezzlement 14.39 26.95 
Gambling 2.58 170.47 
Abortion Ze 50.00 
Indecent Act 102.78 2.04 
Obscene thing 0 15.09 
Other Penal Code Offences 4.61 87.21 
Total 31.74 21.49 


Note 1) The asterisk(*) shows that the period of the former half of twenties is 0 and the percentage of 
offences by those over sixty years old is 0.09 in precision. 
2) The obligue line (/) shows the numerical value of both age groups are 0. 
3) 0 shows that while the period of the former half of twenties has some numerical value, the 
number in the age group of over sixty years is 0. 


against property such as larceny are many in number in very earlier age, and 
even males have little physical strength in this age, so they commit the so-called 
feminine offences such as arson in comparatively large number. Because females 
often commit arson even at their adult ages, the number of arson in their very 
earlier ages is not so high, as compared with its number in their later ages. 

(3) With respect to each offence, offences which do not decrease remarkably 
even in old ages, as compared with the former half of twenties are, as regards 
males, official corruption (being far larger in number than the former half of twen- 
ties), gambling, offence concering obscene things, fraud (especially fraud ac- 
companied by counterfeiting), arson, offence concerning stolen property, embez- 
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zlement, indecent act, and homicide. Besides these offences, infanticide seems 
to remain at the high percentage numerically, but it is an offence which males 
do not so often commit and its numerical value is too small to take into considera- 
tion. The said kinds of offence which remain in comparatively large number 
in old age are, as regards females, official corruption, gambling, offence concerning 
stolen property, indoor robbery accompanied by homicide, outdoor larceny, 
arson, fraud accompanied by counterfeiting, extortion, and embezzlement. Taking 
a general view of these offencés, there are many offences common to males and 
females, aside from their order of the criminality ratio. We cannot help feeling 
strange to see that, as regards females, robbery accompanied by homicide remains 
at a comparatively high percentage even in old age. However, its actual number 
is so small that this may be said to be an exceptional phenomenon in the year 
1955. Moreover, as mentioned already in the footnote of Table III, the abbreviat- 
ed caption of “robbery accompanied by homicide’ includes also cases where a 
robber caused the death of a person without an intent to kill, so the numerical 
value in this item may have casually become large as such in the year 1955. This 
is not the general phenomenon. 


ORIGIN OF THE SIBERIAN INTERVENTION, 1917—1918* 


By Curutro Hosoya 


Assistant Professor of Diplomatic History 


I. Problem 


At the beginning of August 1918, both Japan and the United States declared 
that they would send their armed forces to Siberia in support of the eastward 
movement of the Czechoslovak forces. On August 12 the first Japanese troops 
disembarked at Vladivostok, to be followed by the American army on August 
19. Thus began the Allied Intervention which intensified the Civil War within 
Russia and deepened the Bolshevik distrust and hatred of the capitalist countries. 
It seems hardly necessary to explain the effect of the Allied expedition, which 
ended with the evacuation of the Japanese troops in October, 1922, on the develop- 
ment of international politics during the inter-war period and on the political 
configuration of Soviet Russia. 

This article is limited in scope to an analysis of the origin of the Allied ex- 
pedition to Siberia, and will attempt to describe how the expedition was planned 
and which country had the initiative in that process. With this purpose in view, 
the period from November, 1917 to August, 1918, will be under review. 

This approach to the problem cited above, based largely on unpublished and 
hitherto unknown materials, would seem to be of definite value, in view of the 
varying and conflicting theories on the subject, which have been held by Japanese, 
American, and Russian scholars. In the United States, for example, prevailing 
opinion finds the origin of the Intervention in Japan’s desire to control Eastern 
Siberia, and asserts that the United States decided to participate in the expedi- 
tion with the principal aim of preventing Japan from acting arbitrarily in that 
area. 

This attitude was shared by the Soviet historians in the pre-War period. 
A. Kantorovich remarked that the participation of the United States was virtually 
a step taken against Japan,! and V. Avarin noted that the United States, aware 
of the Japanese intention to occupy Eastern Siberia, decided to send her own 
army into that region lest Japan should monopolize the prize.? These remarks, 
incidentally, are in line with the declaration made by Foreign Minister Litvinov 
in November, 1933, in which he said that the Soviet Union decided to renounce 


* This paper was originally prepared for reading at a seminar of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University, in January 1956. . 

1 Kanropopuy, A., AmMepuka B 6opp6e 3a Kuta, 1935, crp. 294. 

* Anapuu, B., Mmmepuanusm u Manwxypua, 1931, crp. 165—166. 
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its counter-claim for indemnity against the United States, because it was 
proved that the American despatch of troops had been designed not for invading 
the Soviet territory, but for preventing Japanese aggression. 

These attitudes on the part of the Soviet historians are in marked contrast 
to those of their post-War colleagues, especially after the outbreak of the 
“Cold War.’ Obviously, these historians have been trying to charge the United 
States with imperialistic designs. In their view, the Japanese were relegated 
to a subordinate role in the Siberian Intervention and the Americans took the 
place of the active organizer of the venture. For example, Kunina writes as 
follows: “As early as 1918 the imperialists in the United States instigated 
the Japanese to attack against Soviet Russia, with a view to establishing 
control over the Siberian coast by destroying the Soviet regime and weakening 
Japan simultaneously.”? Further, we can read the following in Kopilov’s book: 
“Since Great Britain, France, and Japan lacked matériel for a large-scale military 
action, the imperialists in the United States took upon themselves the task of 
organizing a major campaign against the young nation of Soviet Russia.’’* It 
is scarecely necessary to cite any more remarks to illustrate the Soviet switch 
in historical theory. 

The attitude of Japanese historians has also been subject to the fluctuations 
induced by a changing political atmosphere. Before World War II the study of 
the Siberian Intervention was regarded as more or less a taboo, and Japanese 
scholars were inclined to avoid detailed description. They cursorily explained 
that the Japanese Government sent her forces in response to a proposal from 
the Allied Powers, particularly from the United States. In the post-War 
period, when the taboo disappeared, the view that the leading part in arranging 
the expedition had been played by Japanese imperialists has become dominant. 
Prof. Shinobu and Prof. Inoue analyse the historical process of the Siberian 
Intervention on this basis.° 

I have been fortunate, during the course of my study, in having had 
access to me relevant documents of the Japanese Foreign Office and other 
important manuscripts, such as the diary of Miyoji Ito. I believe that, as a 
scholar who had the opportunity to study these valuable materials, it will be 
possible for me to contribute something of value in illuminating the controversial 
and beclouded historical problem. 


* Kynuna, A. E., [Ipopan amepHkaHcKux mIaHOB 3aBOeBAHHA MMpoBOrO rocnoycTBa B 1917— 
1920 rr. 1951, crp. 51. 
“ Kopylow, O.N.J., Die Zerschlagung der amevikanisch-englischen militivischen Intervention 
im sowjetischen Norden, 1918-1920, 1954, S. 9-10. 
5 Shinobu, S., Taisho Seijishi (Political History of the Taisho Era), Vol. II, 1951. 
Inoue, K., Nihon no Gunkoku Shugi (Militarism of Japan), Vol. II, 1953. 
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II. Early Plans for Intervention 


The Allied Powers opened a meeting of the Inter-Allied Council and Supreme 
War Council in Paris on November 29, 1917, for the purpose of surveying the 
Russian situation the Bolshevik Revolution created, and of conferring on the 
proposal for armistice made by the Bolshevik regime and on the disclosure 
of secret treaties. The first item for discussion was the question of a restate- 
ment of war aims. The American delegate, Colonel House, stood for a restate- 
ment, but he was strongly opposed by the French and Italian delegates; the meet- 
ing finally drafted the following instructions to be sent to the Allied Ambassadors 
in Petrograd; ‘The Great Powers which signed the London Pact on September 5, 
1914, or those which have since adhered thereto, are ready to proceed to an 
examination of the war aims and of possible condition for a just peace concerning 
Russia as soon as the Russian nation has established a proper government.’’ 

The next item was the question of whether the Allied Powers should approve 
the armistice negotiation between the Bolsheviks and the Germans. The British 
delegate proposed that the Russian people be informed that it was up to them 
whether they would continue the war er stop it. But this proposal was also 
rejected because of the strong opposition of the French and Italian delegates.’ 
No action was taken on this matter. 

The third question discussed concerned possible steps by the Allies should 
an armistice be reached by Russia and Germany. In the course of this discussion 
the idea of supporting anti-Bolshevik groups was presented, and here a plan for 
the Siberian Intervention came up for the first time. It is significant for the 
purpose of this study to observe how the idea was proposed and how subse- 
quent discussion developed. Therefore I include below the speeches on the 
subject delivered by each delegate, according to the report of the contemporary 
Japanese Ambassador to France. 

The subject was broached by the French delegate, General Foch, on Decem- 
ber 3: ‘We should occupy the Trans-Siberian Railroad either at Vladivostok or 
at Harbin as soon as possible. Control over that railway would make it possible 
to supply anti-Bolshevik groups, organized in southern Russia, with military 
matériel, to give military assistance to those groups, and to intercept any German 
invasion of the Far East. Considering geographical location and military power, 
only the United States and Japan are in a position to undertake this job. I do 
hope, therefore, that the delegates of these two countries will ask their govern- 
ments to put this plan into practice.” 


6 K. Matsui, Japanese Ambassador to France, to Foreign Minister Motono, Dec. 3, 1917. 
(The Japanese Foreign Office Archives). 
7 Lloyd George, D., War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, 1936, V, 2570-2571. 

Seymour, C., The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 1928, III, 283. 
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Lord Balfour, British Foreign Minister, was the next one to speak: ‘First, 
from the military point of view, it is not easy to occupy the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad or Vladivostok. Second, from the political point of view, I cannot 
favor this proposal which virtually means war against Russia. Certainly the 
Bolshevik conduct is outrageous, but moderate groups still exist in Russia, 
and I would rather adopt a policy calculated to bolster them and bring them 
forward.” 

Matsui, Japanese Ambassador to France, followed him: “Such an action 
as the occupation of the Railroad will not be looked upon as a gesture of good 
will by the Russian people. It will, on the contrary, encourage anti-Allied be- 
havior on the part of the Russian and will give Germany a pretext for interference 
in Russia.” 

Colonel House, representing the United States Government, agreed with 
Matsui and suggested that the Stevens Railway Mission be asked to make plans 
to transport the military supplies. Thus, the first proposed plan for a Siberian 
expedition did not win the approval of the conference.’ 

The mecting of the Supreme War Council in Paris revealed that certain dif- 
ferences existed between the British and the French regarding their policies toward 
Russia. The effort to bridge over the split resulted in an agreement, entitled 
“Memorandum Prepared by Lord Milner and Lord Cecil on Suggested Policy 
in Russia, and Accepted by Clemenceau and Pichon on December 23, 1917.” 
The memorandum, which is viewed as having provided the basis of British and 
French policy toward Russia for several years after the Revolution, was to the 
following effect: “At Petrograd we should at once get into relations with the Bol- 
sheviks through unofficial agents, each country as seems best to it. 

We should represent to the Bolsheviks that we have no desire to take part 
in any way in the internal politics of Russia, and that any idea that we favour 
a counter-revolution is a profound mistake............. If we could induce the 
Southern Russian armies to resume the fight, that would be very desirable, 
but it is probably impossible. To secure these objects the first thing is money 
to reorganise the Ukraine, to pay the Cossacks and Caucasian forces, and to 
subsidise the Persians. The sums required are not, as things go, very enormous, 
but the exchange presents great difficulties. If the French could undertake 
the finance of the Ukraine, we might find the money for the others. It is 
understood that the United States will assist. Besides finance, it is important 
to have agents and officers to advise and support the provincial Governments 


8 Ambassador Matsui to Foreign Minister Motono, Dec. 4, 1917. (The Japanese Foreign 
Office Archives). ‘‘Foch Plan’’ in written form was handed to Matsui by Foch himself on 
Dec. 4. About that text, vide Hosoya, C., Shiberia Shuppei no Shiteki Kenkyu (The Origin 
of the Siberian Intervention), 1955, Appendix, I. 

it is interesting to note that Soviet scholars such as Kunina and Stein wrote that the Allied 
Powers decided on military intervention against Soviet Russia at this meeting, and that the 
United States took the initiative in this decision. Kunina, op. cit., pp. 44—45, 48. Stein, 
B. E., Die “vussische Frage’ auf der Pariser Friedenskonferenz, 1919—1920, 1953, S. 24. 
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and their armies. It is essential that this should be done as quietly as possible 
so as to avoid the imputation—as far as we can—that we are preparing to make 
war on the Bolsheviks. 

We would suggest that the Ukraine should be again in this matter, dealt 
with by the French, while we would take the other south-east provinces. A 
general officer from each country would be appointed to take charge of our res- 
pective activities, but they would, of course, keep in the closest touch with one 
another through carefully selected liaison officers in order to ensure the utmost 
unity of action.’”’® 

In this way the British and the French came to an understanding regarding 
the spheres of intervention in south-eastern Russia; and from that time on the 
British entered upon an intervention policy in cooperation with France. 

On January 1, 1918, Robert Cecil, British Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
told the Japanese Ambassador Chinda, that the War Cabinet, deeply concerned 
about the rumor that the Bolsheviks might deliver about 635,000 tons of military 
supplies piled up at Vladivostok to the Germans, felt it necessary to take steps to 
check such action. And Cecil proposed that an international contingent, the 
main force of which was to be organized by the Japanese, be sent to Vladivostok. 
At the same time Chinda was notified of the British Government’s decision to 
despatch a cruiser from Hong Kong to Vladivostok.!° The British proposal was, 
however, not favored by Ambassador Chinda who was of the opinion that the 
moderate groups in Russia were to secure the military stores." 

While trying to persuade the Japanese to send the army, the British were 
approaching the Americans on the same matter. On the same day that he confer- 
red with Chinda, Cecil sent a letter to President Wilson asking the United States 
to join in the international contingent to operate in Siberia.’ 

On January 28, a note was handed to the State Department by the British 
Embassy, in which the Americans were asked to approve the Allied Powers’ readi- 
ness ‘‘to invite the Japanese as their mandatories’” in occupying the Siberian 
Railway with a view to securing the lines of communication with anti-Bolshevik 
elements in southern Russia.'* It was a negative response that the British received 
from Washington.' 

France, backing the British campaign, was also active in voicing the neces- 
sity to take immediate steps for the intervention. She was so anxious to intervene 
that she delivered a note to the United States Government on January 8, ex- 
pressing her readiness to send her forces to Harbin and Irkutsk “on account of 


® Lloyd George, op. cit., V, 2582-2585. 

10 Ambassador Chinda to Foreign Minister Motono, Jan. 1, 1918. (The Japanese Foreign 
Office Archives). 

11 Tbid., Dugdale, B.E.C., Arthur James Balfour, 1936, II, 254-255. 

#2 Baker, R.S., Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 1929, VII, 442-443. 


18 United States, Department of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1918, Russia, 1932, II, 35-36. 
M™ Reply of the State Department to the British Embassy, Feb. 8, 1918, zbid., II, 41-42. 
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the growth of anarchy in Siberia,” and asked the Americans to take part in this 
venture.5 On February 12, the French asked the. Japanese to send their army 
to Siberia, allowing them to have a free-hand in action.1 


III. Japanese Ambition 


The political vacuum in Siberia which was created by the World War as 
well as by the Revolution stimulated the long-cherished ambition of Japan to 
have political and economic control over the Continent, and the British and French 
proposals helped it to be strengthened. However, the economic structure of 
Japan was too weak to endure a prolonged warfare, and it was too risky to engage 
in the intervention without the commitment of financial and material assistance 
from the Allied Powers, especially from the United States. The appearance of 
good opportunity for political and economic expansion in Eastern Siberia, and the 
acute awareness of inability to wage a large-scale warfare without economic assis- 
tance from the United States, were the two basic factors which the Japanese had 
to weigh before making decision on the question of the Siberian Intervention. 

The question of relative emphasis on these two factors split the Japanese 
leadership. The Army General Staff played down the need for economic aid 
from abroad and strongly favored an early expedition on a large scale. Soon 
after the Bolshevik Revolution the General Staff drafted a “Plan for Sending 
Troops to the Russian Far East to Protect Foreign Residents.” The plan 
envisaged the despatch of Japanese troops for the purpose of (1) protecting 
“Japanese nationals living in strategic places in Northern Manchuria and the 
Maritime province,” and (2) watching “over the railway and telegraph lines 
for military operations which may be undertaken later.”!7_ The plan was revised — 
in December, 1917 and January, 1918 to be elaborated! Then, in February, 
1918, the Joint Committee on Military Matters, which was made up of representa- 
tives of the Army and Navy, started its work, with Giichi Tanaka, Vice-Chief of 
the Army General Staff Headquarters, presiding it. On February 28, the Joint 
Committee listed the following procedures as prerequisites to the expedition. 

1. A definite decision on the troops to be used and the preparation of materials 
needed by them. 

2. The negotiation of a joint military agreement with China to secure the 
cooperation of the latter’s troops and her assistance in supply. 

3. The completion of preparatory arrangements in Vladivostok and Harbin. 


18 Tbid., II, 20-21. 
6 Note of the French Embassy to the Japanese Foreign Office, Feb. 12, 1918. (The Japa- 
nese Foreign Office Archives). 
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4. The completion of the equipping and training of the Semenov detachment 
under Japanese direction. 

5. A change in the annual mobilization plans. 

6. The completion of emergency preparations for sending troops to Vladivo- 
stok to support a preliminary naval landing. 

7. A revision in the organization and equipping of the Japanese Army.!® 

In March, 1918, the Joint Committee adopted a plan to organize two Armies. 
The First Army was to occupy Vladivostok, Nikolsk, Ussurisk, and Khabarovsk, 
and then to fan out to secure the Amur Railroad and Amur River; the Second 
Army was to advance to Chita and to secure the Zabaikal Territory. The First 
Army was to consist of two divisions and the Second Army, of five.?? 

Foreign Minister Motono was not less eager for an early expedition than 
the Army. In the Bolshevik Revolution Motono envisaged a serious danger to 
Japan’s defense as well as a good chance to accomplish her desire to expand in 
Eastern Asia. The idea of establishing a buffer state in Eastern Siberia seemed 
to meet the requirements of the situation. The necessity for the strengthening of 
Japan’s position in Eastern Siberia and Northern Manchuria, taking advantage 
of this opportunity, in preparation for the post-War struggle for China among the 
Powers, pushed him toward the intervention. On this basis, Motono took the 
leadership in the Cabinet for carrying out the interventionist’s plan. 

Prime Minister Terauchi and the most powerful elder statesman, Yamagata, 
were also desirous of realizing Japan’s long-cherished ambition, but they were 
more concerned about the American attitude. It was in the Advisory Council 
on Foreign Relations that the interventionists met the greatest difficulty in the 
way of carrying out their program. The Advisory Council, organized by the 
most influential statesmen and key ministers, was established in 1917 for the 
purpose of forming bipartisan policy on crucial foreign issues. Kei Hara, leader 
of the Seiyukai, the majority party, took a firm stand against the intervention 
policy in the Advisory Council. He and Shinken Makino, another member of the 
Council, were deeply concerned that such a policy might lead Japan to the danger 
of losing the friendship of the United States and of entangling Japan in prolonged 
warfare with Soviet Russia. While their attitude embarassed the interventionists, 
the discussions in the Council made it clear that American approval of inter- 
vention would make it next to impossible for Hara and Makino to persist in their 
opposition. 

At an interview with American Ambassador Morris on February 5, 1918, 
Foreign Minister Motono, in an attempt to sound out an American attitude, 
took up the matter of supporting the moderate elements in Russia and of occupy- 
ing the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Motono expressed his inclination to the view 
that a plan of action ought to be agreed upon by the Allied Powers to 
prevent the spread of German influence in Asia by Siberia. He doubted 
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“whether it was wise to leave the moderate element in Russia without some 
support from the Allies, which would hearten them in their effort to keep Russia 
true to the declaration of no separate peace.’’ And.he gave his opinion: “The 
control up to the junction of the Trans-Siberian and Amur Railways would 
effectively prevent the spread of German influence in the Far East.’’*! 

This was Japan’s first official effort to get American approval of intervention. 
Since American approval would weaken the opposition’s stand in Japan and 
make it possible to carry out the intervention, it can almost be said that the 
Americans held the key to the intervention. 


IV. Key to the Intervention 


When it was reported that the Bolsheviks had seized the governmental power 
in Russia, the emotional reaction in the United States was strongly against the 
Revolution. To the Americans, a government by such an ignorant, incompetent 
mass was simply beyond comprehension, and the idea resembled “‘a nightmare 
in a lunatic asylum.” In the eyes of conservatives in the United States nothing 
could have been more repugnant. 

This impression, however, did not necessarily lead the Americans to an early 
intervention in Russia, because the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks was deemed 
a mere passing phase; it was generally expected that “the usurpers were such 
violent extremists that they would soon kill themselves off with crazy ideas, 
and thus make room for a genuinely democratic growth.’’* 

Secretary of State Lansing, who represented the view of the conservatives, 
wanted nothing to do with the “dangerous idealists,’’ and on December 2, 1917, 
recommended a “‘wait and see” policy to President Wilson: ‘The situation is 
to me an unanswered and unanswerable riddle...... The correct policy for a 
government which believes in political institutions as they now exist, and based 
on nationality and private property is to leave these dangerous idealists alone 
and have no direct dealings with them.”?4 

A view contrary to Lansing’s policy was advocated by Colonel House and 
Raymond Robins who was the representative of the American Red Cross in Russia, 
House: viewed the Revolution as a course made inevitable by the demands of 
Russian farmers whose simple desire was a proper distribution of land.2> Robins 
believed that the only way to deal with a dead body, that is to say the Kerensky 
regime, is to bury it and to forget it.2* Looking forward to a large Russian market 
in the future he advised the maintenance of good relations with the Bolshevik 
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regime, and even suggested that the United States give economic assistance to 
the new regime. His ideas were supported by Senator Borah, by Hugh Cooper, 
a magnate of the machine industry, and by many others, and constituted an 
important factor in influencing the course of United States policy toward Russia.?7 
President Wilson was under pressure both from the State Department which 
represented the conservative view, and from the House-Robins group. He vacil- 
lated between these two groups. 

As February drew to a close, a new situation, brought on by the Bolshevik 
Party’s decision to accept Germany’s conditions for peace, developed, and it 
naturally made the British and French desire for intervention more urgent than 
ever. On February 26, the British Ambassador to Washington, Earl of Read- 
ing, handed a secret memorandum to Wilson asking the Americans to join in 
inviting Japan to occupy the Siberian Railway. In that memorandum the 
British Government made the following proposal: (1) That the United States 
should join Great Britain, France, and Italy in inviting Japan immediately to 
occupy the Siberian Railroad; (2) That this occupation should be extended, 
if possible, to Cheliabinsk and, in any case, as far as Omsk; and (3) That a declara- 
tion should accompany the occupation.?8 

The French Government joined the campaign. On February 26, Premier 
Clemenceau urged the necessity of a Siberian intervention on American Ambas- 
sador Sharp.” Foreign Minister Pichon also explained the danger of the situa- 
tion to Sharp, comparing it to a fire next-door, and on February 26, he pressed 
the Americans for a decision, pointing out the danger that “Japan would act 
independenlty of the Allied Powers unless their consent and approval were soon 
forthcoming.’’*° Furthermore, General Foch appealed to the Americans through 
a journalist writing in Life magazine.*! 

When Lansing was informed of Motono’s intention to “declare publicly the 
disinterestedness of Japan, and to pledge to carry on military activities as far 
as the Ural mountains,” he weighed the question of “whether it was better to 
make Japan the mandatory of the other powers or to permit her to act independent- 
ly.” He decided and wrote to Wilson, as follows: ‘So far as this government 
is concerned, I think all that would be required would be a practical assurance 
that we would not make protest to Japan in taking this step.” 

Lansing’s note to the effect that the United States would neither join in 
inviting a Japanese expedition nor would object to it, obviously showed a change 
in United States policy toward Russia. Lansing’s attitude seemed to have an 
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effect on Wilson’s judgment, and the following day, March 1, the latter drew 
up a note to be delivered to the Japanese Government, which read as follows: 
“The Government of the United States is made constantly aware at every 
turn of events that it is the desire of the people of the United States that, 
while cooperating with all its energy with its associates in the war in every 
direct enterprise of the war in which it is possible for it to take part, it 
should leave itself diplomatically free wherever it can do so without injustice 
to its associates. It is for this reason that the Government of the United 
States has not thought it wise to joi the governments of the Entente in 
asking the Japanese government to act in Siberia. It has no objection to that 
request being made, and it wishes to assure the Japanese government that it 
has entire confidence that in putting an armed force into Siberia it is doing so 
as an ally of Russia with no purpose but to save Siberia from the invasion of 
the armies and intrigues of Germany and with entire willingness to leave the 
determination of all questions that may affect the permanent fortunes of Siberia 
to the Council of Peace.’’%* 

This document is of great importance, for it obviously marks a new policy 
—the United States will not join in concerted action, but will acquiesce in Japan’s 
intervention. If this answer had been sent to Japan at once, and if the Allied 
Powers had carried out the intervention at this juncture, what would have been 
the effect on the newly born Bolshevik regime? It seems to me that the period 
from March to August of 1918 was of great significance as a breathing spell for 
the new Soviet leaders. 

Wilson’s note was shown first to the British and French Ambassadors on 
March 1, and then to the Italian Ambassador the following day by Counselor 
Polk, before it was formally communicated to the Japanese Embassy.*4 Al- 
though March 3 was Sunday, Wilson discussed the Siberian situation with Polk 
and urged him to hand the note to the Japanese Ambassador the next morning.*° 
Wilson, however, changed his mind and instructed Polk to hold up transmis- 
sion of the note the next morning, and on the 5th Polk was given a substi- 
tute note to be sent to Tokyo. The second one was obviously different from 
the first. It read as follows: “If it were undertaken the Government of 
the United States assumes that the most explicit assurances would be given 
that it was undertaken by Japan as an ally of Russia, against Germany and at 
the sole view of holding it safe against Germany and at the absolute disposal of 
the final peace conference. Otherwise the Central powers could and would make 
it appear that Japan was doing in the East exactly what Germany is doing in 
the West and so seek to counter the condemnation which all the world must pro- 
nounce against Germany’s invasion of Russia, which she attempts to justify on 
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the pretext of restoring order. And it is the judgment of the Government of 
the United States, uttered with the utmost respect, that, even with such assurances 
given, they could in the same way be discredited by those whose interest it was 
to discredit them; that a hot resentment would be generated in Russia itself, 
and that the whole action might play into the hands of the enemies of Russia, 
and particularly of the enemies of the Russian Revolution, for which the Govern- 
ment of the United States entertains the greatest sympathy, in spite of all the 
unhappiness and misfortune which has for the time being sprung out of it.’’% 
In the new note, notwithstanding its polite roundabout phrases, the American 
objection to the Japanese expedition to Siberia was doubtlessly expressed.?? 
It seems to me that the second draft was written by Wilson under the in- 
fluence of Colonel House and William Bullitt, which took the form of letters, 
stressing that the United States would debase the moral aim of the war unless 
she took a stand against the planned Japanese invasion of Siberia.** Wilson’s 
reversal to the old position disappointed Lansing who was taking a vacation trip. 
Lansing tried once again in vain to persuade Wilson to admit Japanese interven- 
tion, by sending a letter dated March 24, in which he referred to the dangerous 
situation the actions of German prisoners of war in Siberia might bring on.*? 
What was the Japanese reaction to the American decision? Foreign Minister 
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Motono did not flinch from his course in the face. of the American objection and 
asserted that Japan had to send the forces immediately into Siberia. Behind 
him stood the Army General Staff and a majority of the newspapers.‘? He 
was further backed by nine outstanding professors who ardently advocated the 
necessity for Japanese activity in Siberia.‘ 

On March 11, British Ambassador Greene, representing the British, French 
and Italian Governments, handed a memorandum to Motono, which recommended 
that the Japanese Government occupy the Trans-Siberian- Railroad.* The 
following day Greene had a talk with Shidehara, Vice-Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and suggested that Japan take action in Siberia, regardless of the American 
attitude. 

While the voice for intervention was getting louder both at home and abroad, 
there still remained internal obstacles for the Japanese Government to overcome 
before venturing on intervention. Besides the strong opposition persistently 
voiced by Hara and Makino in the Advisory Council, there was the reluctance 
of Premier Terauchi and elder statesman Yamagata to take a risky course. Both 
Terauchi and Yamagata realized that Japan was not in a position to start an 
expedition at this moment. Yamagata wrote the following memorandum on March 
15: “The present time is not opportune for sending our armed forces to Siberia. 
If we dare to send them to the Russian territory without any request on the part of 
the Russian people, it will cause suspicion among the British, and especially among 
the American people, and we will not be able to get their help. Our armed forces 
are strong enough to combat the enemy single-handed, but I regret to say that 
we should count greatly upon assistance from the United States and Great Britain 
so far as military matériel and financial backing are concerned.’’!4 

The cautious approach prevailed, and on March 19, the Japanese Govern- 
ment communicated to the United States its decision not to take action in Siberia 
before coming to an understanding with the United States Government.* Mo- 
tono’s resignation from his post followed this decision by one month.*® 


V. Intervention by Invitation 


When the British Government failed in bringing on a Japanese expedition, it 
adopted a new strategy for the reestablishment of the Eastern Front. Lockhart, 
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British unofficial representative in Russia, was the exponent of this new strategy. 
Assuming that the Bolsheviks were not German agents, he found it possible for 
the Allied Powers to cooperate with the Bolsheviks in waging the war against 
Germany. He, therefore, opposed the British policy of support for the anti- 
Bolshevik elements and of invasion of the Russian territory. He was most eager 
to organize the Red Army under the technical assistance of the Allied Powers, 
and to send Allied forces to Russia with the consent of the Bolsheviks. 

His idea seems to have gained Trotsky’s interest, as well as a support from 
‘Robins and J. Sadoul, member of the French Military Mission.‘7 At the beginning 
of April, Balfour agreed to Lockhart’s plan** and decided to suspend the material 
assistance being given to the anti-Bolshevik elements.!9 He hoped, in this way, 
to have a good effect on the progress of Lockhart’s negotiation. The latter 
made his effort to implement the idea.of “intervention by invitation”, from the 
‘end of March till the middle of May when Lenin’s speech testified to its failure.* 


VI. Dual Policy 


While the British adopted the “intervention by invitation” policy, the Japa- 
nese interventionists were trying to make preparation for an expedition, avoid- 
ing a conflict with the United States. The first step was to conclude a military 
agreement with China. The army, eager to secure a military base in Northern 
Manchuria, forced China to accept the agreement. On March 25, official notes 
were exchanged between the two governments®!, and on May 16, the military 
agreement was concluded.* 

The second step was to despatch a small detachment of marines at Vladivo- 
stok. The Japanese Naval Ministry, informed that a British cruiser had sailed 
for that port, sent two cruisers there in January under the pretext of protect- 
ing Japanese residents. Since that time on Rear Amdiral K. Kato, Commander- 
in-chief of the Japanese fleet at Vladivostok, waited for an opportunity to land 
his marines. On April 4 an incident occurred in the city, in which three Japanese 
were killed or injured by several armed Russians, and provided a good reason 
for landing.*? On the following day several hundred Japanese marines disembark- 
ed for the avowed purpose of protecting the lives and property of Japanese and 
Allied residents. 

The third step was to engineer the anti-Bolshevik movement in Eastern 
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Siberia and in Northern Manchuria behind the scenes. For this purpose three 
leaders of the movements, that is, G. Semenov, D.L. Horvat and P.Y.Derber 
were bolstered by the Japanese. The Japanese Army tried to contact Semenov 
soon after the Revolution, and the policy of giving him material and moral 
aid was officially decided by the Japanese Government in February of 1918.>4 
This promise of support led Semenov, anxious to establish an anti-Bolshevik 
regime in Zabaikal, to his starting a military operation toward Chita at the end 
of March. 

The Japanese Army had a desire also to have Horvat, managing director 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, develop a strong movement against the Bolsheviks. 
Though eager to work for the restoration of Czar regime, Horvat was more prudent 
and more critical of Japanese aims than Semenov was. He sought a full 
commitment from Japan before he embarked on the enterprise, and at the same 
time, he secretly planned to play off the Americans against the Japanese.*> He 
commissioned V. Grave, first secretary of the Russian Legation in Peking, 
to sound out Japan’s intention and the extent to which the Japanese were ready 
to give their assistance in case Horvat started his action. In April Grave went 
to Tokyo for this task and had his talks with Tanaka and Shidehara. The con- 
ferences disclosed the split of opinion within the Japanese Government. While 
Tanaka, on behalf of the Army, assured Grave that the Japanese Government 
would render military assistance to Horvat, Shidehara, on behalf of the Foreign 
Office, told him that the Japanese Government had no intention to act indepen- 
dently of the Allied Powers.5* The division within the Japanese Government 
made Horvat hesitate to venture on the establishment of a new regime. His 
hesitation, in turn, caused the Japanese to increase their coolness toward 
himself. 

The third figure on whom the Japanese pinned their hope was P.Y. Derber. 
He belonged to the Socialist Revolutionary Party and was a member of the Tomsk 
Government from December, 1917, to February, 1918. Derber’s action toward 
setting up a new regime in Vladivostok was backed by Admiral Kato and Y. 
Kikuchi, Consul General at Vladivostok, in expectation of his forming a center 
of the anti-Bolshevik movement in Eastern Siberia. As a matter of fact, there 
was no concerted action on the part of these leaders. Derber was no more than 
“the head of an opera bouffe government” in Horvat’s view.®’ Besides, the 
Japanese authorities in Harbin were dissatisfied with the action in Vladivostok. 
Consul General in Harbin, N. Sato, strongly advised his government that Japan 
should not help Derber, since Derber was a socialist and was not far from the 
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Bolsheviks in his doctrine.*® Sato charged his colleagues in Vladivostok, especially 
Admiral Kato, of their extremely biased opinion.*® The government, receiving 
conflicting reports on Derber’s action, from Harbin and Vladivostok, failed to 
take any decisive action. 


VII. Wilson's Decision to Intervene 


It was in these circumstances that the Czechoslovak Army came into col- 
lision with the Bolsheviks in May. The Czech clash with the Bolsheviks exerted 
a significant influence on the developments leading to the Allied Intervention. 

The British and French Government, seeing powerful argument in the plight 
of the Czech legion, reopened their campaign for the Siberian Intervention. The 
Supreme War Council met from June 1 to June 3 at Versailles. After consider- 
ing the situation brought about by the Czech occupation of Cheliabinsk and other 
points along the Trans-Siberian Railroad, the Council agreed to ask the Japanese 
once again for an expedition into Siberia.*° The Japanese Foreign Office this 
time showed a readiness to join the Allied Powers in proposing the expedition 
to the United States Government, but the Advisory Council strongly objected 
to such a move on the part of the Foreign Office. Consequently, a draft reply 
prepared by the Foreign Office was rewritten into the form of a rejection of the 
Allied proposal, and the Japanese Government sent their reply to the British 
Government on June 21 as follows: “The Imperial Government has declared 
again and again that it attaches great significance to the moral and material 
support of the United States in case of proceeding to the military operation in 
Siberia. We are not in a position to declare our intention before a definite 
understanding between the Allied Powers and the United States is reached.’’®! 

The Japanese answer once again revealed how plans were conditioned by 
the American attitude. Meanwhile, the French Government had sent a special 
mission, headed by Henri Bergson, to the United States for the purpose of persuad- 
ing House and Wilson for the intervention. This mission was followed by many 
persons who pleaded with the Americans to help the Czechs, in June. Masaryk 
was one of those visitors.%? 

The Czech incident seems to be the factor which contributed most to Wilson’s 
decision to intervene. Wilson was apparently affected by a report from P.S. 
Reinsch, American Minister to China, of June 13, which said: “It is the general 
opinion of Allied representatives here in which I concur that it would be a serious 
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Japanese Foreign Office Archives). cf. Tsurumi, op. cit., III, 890-891. : 
62 Seymour, op. cit., III, 407-412. 
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mistake to remove the Czechoslovak troops from Siberia. With only slight counte- 
nance and support they could control all of Siberia against the Germans.’’®? In 
response to the report, Wilson remarked: ‘““There seems to me to emerge from 
this suggestion the shadow of a plan that might be worked, with Japanese and 
other assistance. These people are the cousins of the Russians.”®+ It seems 
to me that it was the Masaryk’s visit with Wilson on June 19 that had a decisive 
effect on the consolidation of Wilson’s mind.** On June 23 Lansing, on his part, 
asked Wilson: “Is it not possible that in this body of capable and loyal troops 
may be found a nucleus for military occupation of the Siberian Railway?’’6® 
When, on July 3, the Supreme War Council at Versailles reached the conclu- 

sion that the Allied Powers should send armed forces with a view of rescuing the 
Czech army, and that both the United States and Japan should be asked to 
join this venture, Wilson was no longer in a position to oppose it definitely. 
On July 6 Wilson called a meeting of the Supreme Council at the White 
House and expressed his willingness to send armed forces consisting of the 
Americans and the Japanese to Vladivostok, provided that: 

1. The armed forces should be sent exclusively to Vladivostok. 

2. The only aim for sending the army should be to safeguard the rear of the 

Czechoslovaks. 
3. The number of soldiers sent from both the United States and Japan should 
be the same 7,000 each.*7 

On this basis the American Government decided on sending a note to the Japanese 
Government asking for their consent. 


VIII. Advisory Council on Foreign Relations and Miyojt Ito 


Since the United States Government agreed to send the armed forces to, 
Vladivostok, the greatest obstacle to an Allied intervention in Siberia was removed. 
However, it must be noted that the American approval had a limited character. 
The United States wanted neither an expedition on a large scale, nor free action 
by any single country in Siberia. The expedition was obviously limited in its 
aim, area, and number of forces. This was not the kind of military operations 
which the Japanese interventionists were expecting to carry out. 

When it was reported that the Americans had decided on the new course of 
action for a restricted expedition, opinion became strong to the effect that Japan 
should take advantage of the occasion by mounting a full-fledged campaign. 
This opinion was advocated not only by active interventionists, but also was 


8° U.S. Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 206-207. 

5 Lansing Papers, Il, 363. 

°° Cf. Hentgés, P., “T. G. Masaryk et la grande conspiration contre l’Union Soviétique,” 
La Pensée, No. 50, Sept.—Oct., 1953, p. 70. 

8° Lansing Papers, II, 364. 

§ Japanese Ambassador Ishii to Foreign Minister Goto, July 8, 1918. (The Japanese 
Foreign Office Archives); Tsurumi, op. cit., III, 916-917. 
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supported by both Premier Terauchi and elder statesman Yamagata, At an 
extraordinary cabinet meeting which was held on July 12, a draft reply to be 
sent to Washington was adopted following this opinion. However, there were 
two difficulties for interventionists to materialize their plan. One was to get 
the approval of the Advisory Council for the plan, and another was to get 
the Americans to accept the idea. 

It was Miyoji Ito who took upon himself the difficult task of persuading Hara 
and Makino, strong opponents to the intervention in the Advisory Council. Ito 
had close connections with the Government and was a resourceful politician, 
gifted in persuasive speech. When the Advisory Council met on July 16 after 
the failure of the government to gain Hara’s approval even with pressure from 
elder ‘statesmen,®* Ito began to employ his own tactics. At first he tried 
to distort the original meaning of the American proposal, and then to impress 
-Hara and Makino with the idea that there was substantially very little difference 
between the American proposal and the Japanese draft reply. He sought to 
do this by playing down the vital part of the American proposal, namely, the 
requirement for a limited expedition. While trying to persuade Hara and Makino 
in this way, he made further efforts to cut provocative phrases from the draft 
reply and to give a conciliatory tone to it. . Ito, an expert in drawing up legal 
instruments, was skillful in revising the draft in such a way that it looked like 
an agreeable answer to the American proposal. He also worded it in such a manner 
as to give a latitude of interpretation. Ito continued maneuvering by explain- 
ing that this reply meant only a counter-proposal which was a customary diplo- 
matic device and that it would, therefore, not irritate the Americans. At 
last Hara seemed to concede, and the government got the approval of the 
Advisory Council for the draft which contained the following two phrases: 

1) The Japanese Government considers it improper to limit the number of 
the armed forces beforehand, judging from the nature of the expedition. 

2) The situation may arise which will require the sending of troops to Siberia, 
that is, to places in Siberia other than Vladivostok.*® 

The counter-proposal was obviously unsatisfactory to the Americans at 
several points. While they were ready to consent to Japan’s sending 10,000 
or 12,000 troops and to Japan’s holding the supreme command, they could 
not accept the idea of an entirely unrestricted number. Thus the United States 
sent the following note to Japan: “Any indefiniteness as to the number of troops 
would create the impression of a large expedition for the purpose of interfering 
with Russian internal affairs, which would be most unfortunate.’’”° 

68 On July 15, the meeting of elder statesmen, organized by Yamagata, K. Saionji, M. Matsu- 
kata and Premier Terauchi, was held. Miyoji Ito, Suiuso Nikki (Diary of Green Rain Villa), 
ed i op. cit., July 16, 1918. tg 

Keiichiro Hara, (ed:), Hara Kei Nikki (Diary of Kei Hara), 1957, VII, 445-449. 

7 -Ambassador Ishii to Foreign Minister Goto, July 25, 1918. (The Japanese Foreign Office 


Archives); Baker, op. cit., VIII, 297-298; .U.S. Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 306- 
307. 
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There was no doubt that there still remained a split of views between Japan 
and the United States on fundamental issues. At this juncture, there arose a 
strong attitude within the Japanese Government demanding an independent course, 
irrespective of American consent. Premier Terauchi and Foreign Minister Goto 
were inclined for the new course.’! Here, Ito appeared on the stage once more. 
He argued for “concerted action” with the United States and maintained that 
the United States note did not mean any rejection of the Japanese proposal. His 
argument in the Advisory Council was as follows: “In appearance, the United 
States did not approve our proposal, but in reality, she did approve. She did 
not reject, in principle, the sending of our troops all over Siberia. Therefore, 
we must express our willingness-to accept the American proposal, and take into 
account United States intentions which do not appear in so many words.’’ The 
note drawn up by Ito included the following phrase: “The Japanese Govern- 
ment is willing to accept your proposal, taking into consideration that the situa- 
tion may require to send our troops to areas other than Vladivostok, and that 
we may reinforce our troops depending on the development of the situation.’ 
The reply to be forwarded to Ambassador Ishii was decided on this line. 

When the note was handed to the State Department, the portion cited above 
naturally attracted Polk’s attention. In response to Polk’s question Ambassador 
Ishii explained that, “it might be necessary for the troops to move out of Vladivo- 
stok in order to prevent the slaughter of the Czechs, or it might be necessary to 
send reinforcements for this same purpose.” His further explanation that if 
the need arose for more men or for a movement westward, the Japanese Govern- 
ment would consult with the United States and Allied Governments before taking 
the appropriate action, reassured Polk.’* 

On August 2, the Japanese Government officially announced the intention 
to send their army to Vladivostok, and the next day the United States followed 
suit.74_ Thus started the Allied Intervention into Siberia, on the basis of the 
superficial agreement reached between Japan and the United States. And as 
was expected, Ito’s phrase was capitalized sometime later as an excuse for 
reinforcing the Japanese army on a grand scale, and it was here that another 
seed of trouble and hostility, which grew up into the Pacific War, was sown. 


" Hara, op. cit., VII, 461-463; Ito, op. cit., July 29, 1918. 

72 Ito, op. cit., July 28, 30 and August 1, 1918; Hara, op, cit., VII, 466-467. 

"= Ambassador Ishii to Goto, August 3, 1918. (The Japanese Foreign Office Archives) ; 
U.S, Foreign Relations, 1918, Russia, II, 324-326, 

™ Ibid., pp. 328-329. 


ON THE CHINESE DHAMMAPADA 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PREFACE 
ATTACHED THERETO 


By Irsu Maxt 


Professor Emeritus, Hitotsubashi University 


In conducting research on the Chinese Dhammapada (}#4i)#*) the preserit 
writer deems it most important at the outset to examine the preface (*¥F¢)! which 
is attached to it. This preface, unlike an ordinary introduction, is placed at 
the end of Book I. 


I. Fa-chii (}#2%j) and Fa-chii-ching (324%) 


At the beginning of the preface to the Fa-chii-ching, the name of the original 
text is given in Chinese characters as 4¢¢k (IT’an-pfo) and the nature of this scrip- 
ture is elucidated as follows: 

[EMBASE ALM ESE a. SAAT E RE. SEER 
WEA. RAED COR, HIER Sa. RAR ZA. WSS 
Fie A AIL, FEM aM Rh. J 

(The verses of the T’an-po are the essence of the various sutras. These are 
what Buddha composed as occasion demanded, not what he said at any one 
time. Each had its story, and these words of Buddha are found here and there 
in the different sutras. It is said in India that the novice is considered to trans- 
gress the disciplinal method if he does not study the Dhammapada, for the latter 
affords to the beginner a wing which enables him to fly the great distance of one 
thousand miles, and to the advanced it provides a key to reach the deepest place, 
thereby enlightening the ignorant, freeing us from illusion, and enabling us to 
stand on our own feet. The work may well be called a wonderful teaching.) 

Indeed, the Dhammapada in question summarizes the essence of the teach- 
ings of Buddha in beautiful verses. Fa-chii, therefore, are generally taken to 
mean the verses describing Buddhist teachings. There are some, however, 
who take them to mean “‘the path to Nirvana.’ 


1 A note under the title }:4)#§F says that the writer of the preface is not known. But 
judging from the content of the writing the author must be Chih-ch’ien (3¢i9t) of the Wu Dynasty. 

2 Unrai Ogiwara, Dhammapada, annotated and translated into Japanese, Iwanami Library, 
1957, p. 3, and Daijo Tokiwa, Dhammapada or Path of Virtue, 1906, p. 3. 
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In the preface referred to above, it says: 
PREPS BRE POA Hs. LKR RAB Ain. ROAR 
A. Pa AMAR A.J 


(The Shamons (Sramanas) of five different schools each extracted from the various 
sutras such verses as comprise four lines or six lines, classified them according 
to meaning, and arranged them in different chapters. Each of the twelve 
divisions of the Buddhist scriptures had contributed a suitable portion. How- 
ever, as there was no fitting name, they were called Fa-chii.) 

In view of the explanation given in the preface, the Fa-chi-ching (Dham- 
mapada) is in reality a special Buddhist scripture containing the verses classified 
as mentioned above. 

But it cannot be inferred that each school of Buddhism had its own scripture 
like that. The following are known to us at present: 


(a) The Dhammapada of the Theravada School (_- BE) 

(b) The Dhammapada of the Lokottaravada School (Zi H4 £34) 

(c) The Chinese Fa-chti-ching 

(d) The Prakrit Dhammapada? whose school has not been identified 


As for the Prakrit Dhammapada referred to above, some fragments of the 
scripture were discovered in Khotan, Central Asia, in 1892 by Dutreuil de Rhins, 
a French explorer. The manuscript in question, written on birch-tree bark, 
proved to be a Prakrit writing in Kharosthi characters. The date of writing is 
said to be about the second century A.D. After this discovery Petrovski, a Russian 
official, got possession of part of the same manuscript. Research was conducted 
afterwards of these fragments by Emile Senart and other scholars. The texts 
of the manuscript were pieced together, and after being translated with notes by 
Barua and Mitra of India, they were published in 1921, entitled, ‘“‘Prakrit 
Dhammapada, based upon M. Senart’s Kharosthi Manuscript.” 

The Prakrit Dhammapada known to us thus far consists of 12 chapters of 
some 250 verses. The titles of these chapters coincide with those of the Pali 
version, but the verses herein contained do not all agree. About seventy verses 
are said to be lacking in the Pali Dhammapada.! 


II. The Pali Dhammapada and Its Formation 


The Pali Dhammapada is said to be a collection of the words of Buddha, 
i.e. what he preached before monks and laymen at different times as occasion 
demanded. This scripture is included in the Khuddaka-nikaya of the Southern 
Buddhism. There are in it 26 chapters and 423 verses all told. But one and 
the same verse is repeated in the 80th and the 145th verses. If these verses were 


* Kogen Mizuno, ‘“Udana and Fa-chii’’ (in Japanese) reprinted from the Annals, Komazawa 
University, 1953, p. 16. 
* ibid., p. 16. 
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counted as one verse, the total number of verses would be four hundred and twenty- 
two. 

Concerning the content of this scripture, Dr. Ogiwara says in his work as 
follows: ‘“The verses herein contained, as will be judged from the title of each 
chapter, give the moral standards of daily life from the Buddhist standpoint. 
We are beset with all sorts of suffering, social and individual, illness, old age, 
separation and meeting of friend and foe, as well as death. How are we to be 
freed from these afflictions permanently? How are we to attain nirvana, absolute 
peace? 

In other words, ordinary people are ignorant of the truth of things, so they 
suffer from such mental malady as evil desires, mistaken ideas, greediness, 
arrogance, etc. Being ignorant, they are fettered by the bonds of affection or 
they violate the rules of conduct and are distressed day and night. Should their 
eyes of wisdom be opened and evil desires be overcome, calmness and peace would 
be obtained both in body and mind, enabling them to attain the state of nirvana 
in the end. To inculcate this meaning in their minds is what Buddhism aims 
at, and this is, after all, what the Dhammapada stands for.’’® 

The make-up of each verse in the Scripture rendered into Chinese is not uni- 
form, some consisting of four lines with four words in each, some consisting of 
four lines with five words in each, and some consisting of even as many as eight 
lines with five words in each. These verses are classified into different chapters, 
the number of verses of which, however, are not always the same. Each chapter 
has its own title according to its content as follows: 


Order Title* No. of Verses 
Ib Yamaka (Twin Verses) 20 
II. Appamada (Heedfulness) 12 
LIT. Citta (The Mind) 11 
EVE Puppha (Flowers) 16 
V. Bala (Fools) 16 
VI. —_- Pandita (The Wise) 14 
VII. Arahanta (The Worthy) 10 
VILL, Sahassa (Thousands) 16 
IX. Papa (Evil) 13 
> Danda (The Rod or Punishment) 17 
XI. Jara (Old Age) 11 
XII. Atta (The Self) 10 
XIII. Loka (The World) 12 
XIV. Buddha (Englightened One) 18 
XV. Sukha (Happiness) 12 
XVI. Piya (Affection) 12 


5 U. Ogiwara, op. cit., pp. 3f. : y ’ 
* The English titles in parentheses are of those used in the Rev. Narada’s version. 
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XVII. Kodha (Anger) 14 
XVIII. Mala (Impurities or Taints) 21 
XIX. Dhammattha (The Just or the Righteous) 17 
XX. Magga (The Way or the Path) 17 
XXI. Pakinnaka (Miscellaneous) 16 
XXII. Niraya (Hell or Woeful State) 14 
XXIII. Naga (The Elephant) 14 
XXIV. Tanha (Craving) 26 
XXV. Bhikkhu (The Bhikkhu or the Mendicant) 23 
XXVI. Brahmana (The Brahmana) Al 
423 


The original text of the Pali Dhammapada was translated into Latin by 
V. Fausbéll, a Danish scholar, and published in 1855 as follows: ‘““Dhammapadam 
Extribus codicibus Hauniencibus palice edidit, latine vertit, exerptis ex commen- 
tario palice notisque illustravit V. Fausbdéll, Hauniae 1855.” 

Since the publication of this work by Fausbdll, the Scripture in question 
has been translated into many languages, English, French, German, Russian, 
Italian, etc. No other Buddhist scripture has ever been translated into so 
many different languages. 

As for the Japanese versions of this scripture, besides one by Professor Nao- 
shiro Tsuji inserted in the Southern Tripitaka (Nanden Daizo-kyo), one by Dr. 
Makoto Nagai, one by Dr. Shundo Tachibana, one by the Rev. Entai Tomomatsu, 
and one by Dr. Unrai Ogiwara are well known. As an English version the follow- 
ing has long been known in Japan: 

F. Max Miller: The Dhammapada, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, 
Oxford, 1881. 

Recently another English translation came out with the title, The Dhammapada 
by Narada Maha Thera, Kanda-dera, Tokyo, 1956. 

Side by side with the Pali Dhammapada there is a commentary known as 
the Dhammapada atthakatha, the work done by Buddhaghosa ({A7#). We find 
in this work annotations of the verses contained in the Dhammapada as well 
as the stories (avadana) telling about the occasions on which each of these verses 
came to be recited. In this connection the follwoing literature may be cited 
here: Dhammapada atthakatha, edited by H. C. Norman, 5 vols., Pali Text 
Society, 1906-1915; Buddhist Legends, translated by E. W. Burlingame, 3 vols., 
Cambridge, Mass., 1921. 


Ill. Udana and Udanavarga 


Among the Buddhist scriptures which contain Buddha’s sayings in verse 
there are the Udana and the Udanavarga as well as the Dhammapadas referred 
to above. 
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The Udana in Pali is a special sutra with Buddha’s sayings in verse, consist- 
ing of eighty scriptures which are arranged in eight chapters. This sutra is in- 
cluded in the Khuddaka-nikaya of Southern Buddhism. The Udanavarga is of 
the Sarvastivada School (ai— Ae). 

We find in the dictionary of Buddhism compiled by Dr. Shinko Mochizuki 
the following description about the above-mentioned Udanavarga: “In the 
Abhidharma-vibhasa-sastra (nj FR2eiKYvY>), Book I, Mahaprajna-paramita-sastra 
(KAN fEa), Book xxx, and the Abjidharma-kosa-sastra ({.43%), Book I, we 
read that three hundred years after the death of Buddha, Dharmatrata came 
forward and extracted from various sutras the versified sayings of Buddha and 
arranged them according to their meaning, the first chapter being one on Im- 
permanency and the last on the Brahmana, and he called this collection of verses 
“Udana.’’6 

‘As to Dharmatrata, Dr. Unrai Ogiwara says, “The chronology of Dharmatrata 
is not clear, but it is inferred that he flourished sometime in the Ist century A.D., 
ie. about 400 years after the death of Buddha.’ Some framgents of the Sanskrit 
manuscript of the Udanavarga of the Sarvastivada School have been found in 
Central Asia by different explorers. From these fragments the first 12 chapters 
of the Udanavarga of the School referred to above were published in 1930 in the 
book entitled L’Udanavarga sanscrit by N. P. Chakravarti. 

There are two books translated into Chinese which correspond to the Uda- 
navarga of the Sarvastivada School: the Ch’u-yao-ching (}HIfe%t) and the Fa- 
chi-yao-sung-ching (Pete BAAR). 

As for the former, Chu-fo-nien in the reign of the Later Ch’in Dynasty got 
the Sanskrit original from Sanghabhuti ({4{nik?e) and translated it into Chinese 
(398-399 A.D.). The book comprises 30 books which contain 34 chapters and 
930 verses in all. The preface to this sutra reads: “The orginal of the Ch’u- 
yao-ching was compiled by Dharmatrata (Chos-skyob), the uncle of Vasumitra. 
One thousand verses were collected and arranged in 33 chapters, and this col- 
lection of verses was called Fa-chi-lu (}42/a)$). However, in accordance with 
the original meaning of the work the name Ch’u-yao (HI) is given to it.” 

The preface mentions 33 chapters whereas in reality there are 34 chapters. 
The reason seems to be that two chapters of the same name are counted as one 
chapter.” 

The sutra in question embraces not only verses, but annotations and stories 
of the verses concerned. The title HI is said to be a combination of }} [ud 
(to put forth)] and Wf [dana 4/dai (light)]. 

The Fa-chi-yau-sung-ching is a kind of anthology of Buddha’s sayings original- 
ly collected by Dharmatrata and translated into Chinese (990-1000 a.D.) by T’ien- 
hsi-tsai of the Sung Dynasty. This has neither annotations nor stories attached 


6 An Unabridged Dictionary of Buddhism (in Japanese), p. 4567. : 
7 A Complete Collection of Buddhist Scriptures (in Japanese), under the heading [HIER 
fa, p. 5. 
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to it. This sutra consists of 4 books which comprise 33 chapters and 935 verses. 

“The verses contained in this sutra are on the whole the same as those found 
in the Ch’u-yao-ching, only rhetorically more adorned. The latter comprises 34 
chapters. Chapter IV, that on Heedfulness, and Chapter V, that on Heedlessness 
of the Ch’u-yao-ching, however, are embraced in the sutra in question as one chapter, 
instead of as two, making one Chapter IV, that on Heedlessness. When these 
two sutras are compared in respect to versification, some verses of the Ch’u- 
yao-ching contain 4 words in one line and others 5 words. They are mixed 
up. But in the other sutra, versification is uniform; i.e. each line contains 
5 words.’ 

The Udanavarga in question has also been translated into the Tibetan lang- 
uage, and this Tibetan version is called Ched-du brjod-pahi tshoms. The trans- 
later is Vidyaprabhakara.® W.W. Rochkill translated it into English and publish- 
ed it in 1892. The work is entitled ‘““Udanavarga: A Collection of Verses from 


the Buddhist Canon, Compiled by Dharmatrata. Being the Northern Buddhist 


Version Dhammapada. Translated from the Tibetan of the Bkah-hgyur.”’ 


The Tibetan version consists of 4 books which comprise 33 chapters and 989 


verses. These verses are arranged as follows: 


Book I. [Skr.] 
dip mirtag-pa (Impermanency) Anitya 
Tt. hdod-pa (Desire) Kama 
III. sred-pa (Lust) Trisna 
IV. bag-yod-pa (Purity) Apramada 
V. sdug-pa (Agreeable Things) Priya 
Vi. tshul-khrims (Morality) Sila 
VII. legs-par-spyad-pa (Virtuous Conduct) Sucarita 
VIII. tshig (Speech) Vaca 
IX. las (Deeds) Karma 
>. dad-pa (Faith) Sraddha 
XI. dge-sbyon (The Cramana) Sramana 
Da fl lam (The Way) Marga 
Book II. 
XII bkur-sti (Honours) Satkara 
XIV. hkhu-ba (Hatred) Droha 
XV. dran-pa (Reflection) Smriti 
XVI. sil-bu (Miscellaneous) Prakirnaka 
XVII. chu (Water) Udaka 
XVIII. me-tog (The Flower) Puspa 


* Genmyo Ono, An Unabridged Dictionary of Buddhist Books (in Japanese), [x], p. 102. 


* W.W. Rockhill, of, cit., P.x. 
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XXXI. 
XXXII. 
XXXII. 
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rta (The Horse) 

khro-ba (Anger) 

de-bsin-gsegs-pa (The Tathagata) 
thos-pa (The Hearer) 

bdag (Self) 


bsgre-ba (Numbers) 
Book III. 


mdsah-bses (Friendship) 
mya-nan-las-hdas-pa (Nirvana) 
mthon-ba (Sight) 

sdig-pa (Sin) 

phrugs (Day and Night) 
bde-ba (Happiness) 


Book IV. 


sems (The Mind) 
dge-slon (The Bhixu) 
bram-ze (The Brahmana) 


Asva 
Krodha 
Tathagata 
Bahusruta 
Atma 


Sahasra 


Kalyana-mitra 
Nirvana 
Pariksa 

Papa 

Yuga 

Sukha 


Citta 
Bhiksu 
Brahmana 
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The titles of chapters and the verses therein included coincide on the whole 
with those of the Chinese Fa-chi-yao-sung-ching. 
There is a commentary of the Tibetan version of Udanavarga which is called 
“Ched-du brjod-paht tshoms-kyt rnam-par-hgrel-pa’ and which is written by 


Pradjnavarman. 
“yao-ching. 


This book, however, does not correspond to the Chinese Ch’u- 


The term “‘Udana” originally meant a word or words spontaneously uttered 


for joy or sorrow on the spur of the moment. 


But it came to be used in sutras 


to mean (1) Buddha’s sayings in verse, such as he spoke to his disciples, (2) a 
specific sutra containing such verses, and (3) an anthology of such verses. 
last mentioned was called “Udanavarga.”’ 

Accordingly, the Udanavarga of the Sarvastivada School may be said to 
correspond to the Dhammapada of some Buddhistic school other than the Sar- 


vastivada School. 


IV. The Chinese Dhammapada and the History of Its Formation 


The 


Let us now consider what were the original texts of the Chinese Fa-chii-ching 
(34 #%) and how they were introduced into China. 
this subject let us refer to the preface attached to the Dhammapada in question. 


‘The preface reads: 


In conducting research on 


TER BARCD, ALE BRA BREA te. Uw R OH th. WRB 
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RRA ZIRE, KRASRSHRED, REARS KE. ZW 
EAT od 

(There are several varieties of Fa-chii-ching, viz. one of 900 verses, one of 
700 verses, and one of 500 verses. Of late years, a certain man called Ko 
introduced: one of 700 verses, but they were very deep in meaning, so that the 
translator made the meaning too vague in rendering it into Chinese. 

The language of India is very different from that of China. The letters which 
are used there, are called “letters of Heaven” (Brahmi) and the language is called 
“Janguage of Heaven’’ (Sanskrit). Names and objects there, are not the same 
as ours. To convey the real meaning, therefore, is no easy task.) 

According to this statement we see that a certain Ko introduced first a Dham- 
mapada consisting of 700 verses. But this Sanskrit text was very deep in mean- 
ing so that, although the verses therein included were translated into Chinese, 
they were hardly intelligible. 

Afterward, a man called Vighna (j{EqitHE) brought with him from India another 
Dhammapada which contained 500 verses. Whereupon, Chih-ch’ien, the writer 
of the preface, received it from the Indian and set about translating it into Chinese 
in collaboration with another Indian who had come over with Vighna. 

Chih-ch’ien tells about it in his preface as follows: 

aa ARE, DRS. RELA wA. we 
ax. RAE RAAB. es ROH Sd 

(First, Wei-chi-lan (Vighna) from India arrived at Wuch’ang (gt) in 
the third year of the Huang-wu Era (224 a.p.). The present writer received 
the original work of these 500 verses from him and requested Chu-chiang-yen (# 
$44), another Indian who had come with the former, to translate the verses 
into Chinese. Although he was well versed in the language of India, Chu- 
chiang-yen did not know Chinese too well. Consequently what he produced 
was a mixture of the transliteration of sound and the translation of meaning.) 
His work was, therefore, very poor. Chih-ch’ien wanted to rewrite it in elegant 
style, but Vighna did not agree to Chih-ch’ien’s desire saying, 

beset {LR BEA A. VERDE. EAA AVEDA, He 
Al) a 22 ° 

(The words of Buddha should be based on the meaning and need not be adorned. 
Let the truth be taken and the translation be unadorned. Let the sutra be intel- 
ligible and its meaning be not lost. Such is indeed a good translation.) 

Acting on the advice given by Vighna, Chih-ch’ien left the writing unadorned. 
The original text on which the translation was based was really too difficult for 
Chih-ch’ien. 

He did not understand many places in the text. So he says in the preface: 

RTAVRMBA. BORG RSS 

(Such part of it as I found too difficult to understand were left untranslated. 
For this reason many parts of the text are missing.) The original text, it seems, 
was not written in pure Sanskrit, but in some other colloquial language. So 
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Chih-ch’ien must have had much difficulty in getting the meaning out of it, al- 
though he was proficient in the Sanskrit language. In fact, the original text 
in question is said to have been written in Pali. This theory obtains from the 
fact that the term “dhammpada (2¢k)’”’ is used at the beginning of the preface 
of the Chinese version. There are some other data which prove the truth of the 
theory referred to above. Take for example the word $¢HH (a light) used in 
Verse 5 in the Chapter on Heedfulness which corresponds to Verse 25 of the Pali 
Dhammapada. The word $¢H is probably the Chinese for difa in Pali. Now 
there are two meanings of difa,; one is “an island” and another “‘a light”. 
The verse in the Udanavarga which corresponds to this verse says dvipa, the 
Sanskrit for “an island.” Therefore, if the original text had been written in 
Sanskrit, the word $¢H} would not have been given in translation. Therefore 
the original could not have been written in Sanskrit.!° 

Dr. Shundo Tachibana cites another example in support of the same theory. 
He says that there is the expression “like a tortoise (4g)’’ in a verse contained 
in the Chapter XI on Citta (Mind). There is in the Ch’u-yao-ching a verse which 
corresponds to this, where the expression “like an empty jar (jff,)’’ is used instead 
of ‘‘tortoise (4), and it is correct. Now the Pali for “‘tortoise”’ is Kwmma while 
in Sanskrit it is Kurma. As to “jar”, Kumbha is the word for it in both 
languages, Pali and Sanskrit. If the original text had been written in Sanskrit, 
the translator would not have taken it for kurma. But as the original was Pali he 
confused kumbha with kumma.”\ 

Now let us take up 26 chapters in the middle portion of the Chinese Fa-chi- 
ching and compare them with those of the Pali Dhammapada. We find that both 
nearly agree in the naming and arrangement of the chapters. 

For that reason it is to be supposed that the text of 500 verses which Vighna 
brought with him was the Pali Dhammapada. The portion of the Chinese Fa- 
chii-ching which coincides with the 26 chapters of the Pai Dhammapada is from 
Chapter IX to Chapter XXXV with the exception of Chapter XX XIII, which 
is lacking in that text. 

Among the verses contained in the 26 chapters which agree in both versions, 
those contained in Chapter XXI, The World, of the Northern Version greatly 
differ from the corresponding verses in the Southern Version. As to the number 
of verses in the above-mentioned 26 chapters, the Northern Version contains 76 
more verses than the Southern. But the matter treated in both Versions is nearly 
the same. In the Chinese Fa-chii-ching we find 8 chapters, from Chapter I to 
Chapter VIII, and 5 chapters, ie. Chapter XX XIII and Chapter XXXVI to Chap- 
ter XXXIX, added to the 26 chapters in question. 

According to the preface, there was a portion which was not translated on 
account of the difficulty of the original text. This portion, however, was later 
filled in and 13 more chapters were added to the whole. The preface reads: 


10 K. Mizuno, op. cit., p. 19. 
4S. Tachibana, op. cit., p. 14. 
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PEM IOREA PTA. SERRE BE ERTS EA Eh. FPRE AT 
2, Hitihb AA—-M=1 AA CH Te. J 

(When this sutra was first introduced some years ago, it was in places dif- 
ficult to understand. When Chu-chiang-yen happened to visit us, however, 
the present writer asked him about these difficult places and received these verses, 
thus getting 13 more chapters. On re-editing the former verses, they were enlarged, 
thereby the whole amounting to 39 chapters and 752 verses in all.) 

In other words, 13 more chapters were added to the 26 chapters almost all 
of which agree with those of the Southern Version, and verses were supplemented 
up to 752. This is the whole picture of the formation of the Fa-chii-ching as we 
find it today. 

It is to be supposed that Chiang-yen had brought with him a 900-verse text 
and that this was used for the revision of the former translation done by Vighna 
and others. The 900-verse text referred to above was undoubtedly the Udana- 
varga of the Sarvastivada School. For that reason, as it seems, Chih-ch’ien used 
the name of Dharmatrata as the compiler. 

When we compare the verses of the Fa-chi-ching with those of the Pali Dham- 
mapada, both do not all agree, even in the case of the verses contained in the 
similar 26 chapters. Dr. Mizuno explains this discrepancy as follows: “The 
original text Vighna had brought with him was to my mind no other than the 
Pali Dhammapada. In conducting translation of this text, it so happened that 
some verses in each chapter were left untranslated owing to the incompetency 
of the translator. Consequently many verses were missing. Such blanks, how- 
ever, were now filled in at the time of revision. The revised edition seems to 
have been based on the 900-verse text. The result is that not only were the blanks 
filled in, but also some more verses, those which were not found in the 500-verse 
text, were added. This is the reason why on the whole each chapter in the revised 
version contains more verses than the Pali text.’’!? 

Those chapters contained in the Northern Version which, however, are not 
found in the Southern are as follows: 


[Skr.] 
I. Impermanency Anitya 
II. Inciting to Wisdom Sucarita 
Ill. The Hearer Bahusruta 
IV. Faith Sraddha 
V. Morality Sila 
VI. Reflection Smriti 
VII. Mercifulness Maitri 
VIII. Speech Vaca 
XXXIII. Honours Satkara 
XXXVI. Nirvana Nirvana 
XXXVII. Birth and Death Samsara 


#2 K. Mizuno, op. cit., p. 20. 
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XXXVIII. Virtuous Conduct Dharma-carya 
XXXIX.. Blissfulness Mangala 

These 13 chapters which are lacking in the Southern Version were probably 
taken from the 900-verse text. Out of the 13 chapters enumerated above, Chap- 
ters I, III, IV, V, VI, VIII, XXXIII, XXXVI agree with those of the Udanavarga 
of the the Sarvastivada School as to titles, and the content also is quite similar. 
If so, the inference obtains that the 900-verse text was the Udanavarga of the 
Sarvastivada School. Chapters II, VII, XXXVII, XXXVIII, and XXXIX, 
however, are not found in the latter. These probably came from some text of 
different origin.!3 

The question now arises where those chapters and verses of the Chinese 
Dhammapada, which neither the Sanskrit Udanavarga nor the Pali Dhammapada 
possesses, came from. Dr. Mizuno’s theory on this subject is that they were 
derived from Ko’s 700-verse text which is mentioned in the preface. There are 
some, however, who maintain that they had been translated from the Sutta-nipata. 
Dr. Mizuno does not approve such relationship between the two. Concerning 
which school Ko’s version belonged to, however, there is no clue extant. 

In short, the Chinese Dhammapada is not of one origin; namely, the Pali 
Dhammapada, the Udanavarga of the Sarvastivada School, and the Ko’s version 
are all used as texts for translation. 

So much for the formation of the Fa-chii-ching. Now the Chinese Dham- 
mapada, as has been explained, is a collection of verses only. There is another 
scripture to go with this which contains verses together with annotations and 
stories. It is called Fa-chii-p’i-yu-ching (}eaj8enRRE). This is the transla- 
tion done by Fa-chii (}#48) and Fa-li (#éy7) of the Western Tsin Dynasty in the 
reign of Emperor Hui (290 a.p.—306 a.pD.). It comprises 4 books which contain 
39 chapters. In each chapter some stories, varying from 1 to 6, are inserted. 

A total of 68 stories (avadana) are cited therein, some of which had been 
taken from the scriptures concerned as they stood therein, i.e. with no alterations, 
but some of which were probably created for the sake of expediency, after a col- 
lection of Buddha’s sayings had been made, so as to be used for general enlight- 
enment.14 

Samuel Beal of England translated the Chinese Fa-chii-p’i-yu-ching into 
English and published it. This translation is entitled: Texts from the Buddhist 
Canon commonly known as Dhammapada, Triibner’s Oriental Series, 1878. 

To summarize: Of the four Chinese versions, the Fa-chii-ching and the Fa- 
chii-p’i-yu-ching are of Pali origin, while the other two, i.e. the Ch’u-yao-ching 
and the Fa-chi-yao-sung-ching derive from Sanskrit origin. 

The date of formation of the Pali Dhammapada, the Sanskrit Udanavarga, 
and the Prakrit Dhammapada, cannot be easily fixed. It is generally believed, 


18 K. Mizuno, op. cit., p. 21. ’ “Te bh ; 
4 The bibliographical introduction to the Fa-chii-p’i-yu-ching in the Tripitaka in Japanese, 
3. 


p- 
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however, that in order of formation, the Pali comes first, the Prakrit next, and 
the Sanskrit last. 

In conclusion, an example of a verse taken from the Chinese Dhammapada 
may be cited together with its translation in English and Japanese respectively 
as shown below: 


vi 
Blo Grok oft edge 


All that we are is the result of what we have thought: it is founded on 
our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel 
follows the foot of him who draws the carriage. 
—Max Miiller 


(3) 


MmEeecUCT#Btl, BEELL, BIVUMS. 
AGL, ttre SBE CH) Mids £2, 
FVD ICHOR ICH CL, PITH O Mev eE<¢ BOKMAL. 


—Ogiwara 
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A FEW WORDS ON BROWNING’S 
“THE RING AND THE BOOK” 


By Tetsuo FuUKAWA 


Professor of English 
Foreword 


It was an achievement of mine to read The Ring and the Book once 
at all to the end. My reading is very insufficient, and a considerable part 
of it is still in obscurity. After reading, however, I very seldom come 
across the lines of this poem quoted in other books but I remember in 
reading. This consoles me much, and gives me the minimum courage 
to say a few words about this poem. The following is my humble effort 
to give a bird’s-eye view of this gigantic literary work, laying stress on two 
major characters in it, Caponsacchi and Pompilia. My intention is to 
give a rough general survey of the whole poem, leaving multifarious 
questions (inevitably) untouched, judging it better than wait for the 
time when I shall be able to understand every corner of the poem, (of 
course comparatively speaking), I do not know for how many years. 

Two Japanese translations of The Ring and the Book, though not of 
the whole of it, were published in Tokyo, 1957; one is the Translation of 
Book I with Notes by Mr. Fumio Nakajima, and the other is the Transla- 
tion of the first five Books, Book I to Book V, by Mr. Yonesaku Odagiri. 
Both are very conscientious, painstaking efforts, and they make us think 
that The Ring and the Book is still read and studied, at least in this country, 
though Duckworth says (in his Browning, Background and Conflict, 1931, 
p. 90) that nobody reads it nowadays. 


I. Prologue 
(Study of Book T) 


It is a famous story that the material of The Ring and the Book was furnished 
by The Old Yellow Book which Browning obtained for a lira (eight pence) at a second- 
hand bookstore in Florence. Although the general story is given in it, that clumsy 
old yellow book would never have held much meaning, had it not been for Brown- 
ing who discovered it and related the story. As we shall see later, the poet added 
his fancy to its raw material, and made out quite a new thing. Book I is the 
poet’s own introduction, and in it he gives the outline of the story of the poem. 


a 
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Not only from it, but from the eleven other Books of The Ring and the Book, I 
have written the following synopsis. 


At the end of the seventeenth century, there lived in Rome an old couple, 
Pietro and Violante Comparini by name. ‘‘They lived in a style good enough 
for their betters, and indulged themselves in luxury, till they got into debt and 
creditors began to press. Driven to seek the Papal charity, reserved for respect- 
able paupers, they became pensioners of the Vatican’, and Pietro came to own 

some usufruct, had money’s use 

Lifelong, but to determine with his life 

In heir’s default. (II, 210-2)? 
All they wanted was a child, but they could not hope to get one, being over fifty 
years of age. The crafty Violante then thought ofa trick. She contracted secretly 
to buy from a base woman living in a vile way, the latter’s baby at that time 
still in the womb, and declared that she was going to be a mother. When a 
baby-girl was born, Violante miraculously succeeded in palming it off on 
Pietro, her husband. The baby’s mother died at her parturition, and the 
baby, whom the couple named Pompilia, grew as an ordinary baby grew. 

When Pompilia was thirteen, Count Guido Franceschini, the eldest son of 
a noble at Arezzo (town, 54 miles South-East of Florence), was looking for a wife 
in Rome. He was nearly fifty, far from handsome, and had spent in vain thirty 
years in Rome, trying to get a position either in the political or the ecclesiastical 
world, and, having to return to his private estate in the country, wanted to secure 
a “moneyed” wife, for his family was poor. His brother, Paolo, engaged him- 
self in this search, and it happened that one day he heard of the Comparini at 
a barber’s shop, and lost no time in coming to them to ask the hand of Pompilia 
for the Count. 

The vain Violante thought nothing about the difference of age between the 
Count and Pompilia, but was only delighted to think that her daughter would 
become Countess, and she and her husband, as the Countess’s parents, could 
spend their remaining days in a palace. Paolo, then, by tactics of concealing 
this and exaggerating that, succeeded in so moving Violante that she at last con- 
sented to the marriage without the least knowledge of Pietro. Thus the marriage 
took place between the “beak-nosed, bushy-bearded, black-haired, lean, pallid, 
low of stature, yet robust, fifty-year old” (I, 774-6) Guido Franceschini and 
the beautiful, tall, slim, thirteen-year old Pompilia. The ceremony was conducted 
in the church of San Lorenzo, by Paolo, who was himself the Abate. 

Pietro was exasperated on hearing this, but the thing done could not be 
undone. He could only accept the accomplished fact; and he so resigned him- 
self to it that he paid down an instalment ot his daughter’s dowry, and made 
up the deficiency by transferring to the newly-married couple all that he actually 


1 Berdoe, Edward, The Browning Cyclopaedia, p. 406. ‘ 1 f 
2 Roman numerals show the Books, and Arabic numerals, the lines. (Scribner’s ed.) 
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possessed, for Guido wisely invited the couple to live in his castle for life, in order 
to squeeze out the last penny of Pietro. 

As they began to live in Arezzo, however, everything was disappointment 
to the Comparini. Starvation and cruelty were the only things they found in 
place of their imagined luxury. They could no longer live there, and after a few 
months, they fled to their home, Rome, beggared , leaving poor Pompilia behind. 

By this time Violante’s sin had overtaken her. She took the opportunity 
of the Jubilee of the Pope’s eightieth birthday to get absolved for her underhand 
dealings about Pompilia by confessing them in public. Her confession pleased 
Pietro, however, for he thought that, by disclaiming Pompilia as their real child, 
he could recover her and the lost money. He filed a suit, and the court decreed 
a compromise that Guido should be allowed to keep Pompilia’s money to the 
extent of her dowry. Pietro appealed, and the case remained unsettled. 

The chief sufferer of these proceedings was Pompilia. Guido’s tyranny was 
hard on her body and soul. The resentment and greed could only result with 
such a man as Guido in an inereased aversion from her. From this time on, his 
only aim was to get rid of his wife, without thereby losing any money, and he 
concluded that the only way of doing that was to accuse her of infidelity. 

At that time there was in Arezzo a man called Caponsacchi, who, though a 
priest, was handsome, and a prominent figure in society. He was the man whom 
Guido chose to figure in an imaginary adultery with Pompilia. With this aim 
in mind, Guido treated his wife with every kind of cruelty to make her call him 
for help. Pompilia could not understand Guido’s intention, and implored in 
turn the Grand Duke and the Archbishop of Arezzo, and also Guido’s cousin 
Conti, to protect her from her husband’s violence, but in vain, for the whole twon 
was either in the interest or dread of Guido. She hardly knew Caponsacchi, but 
had heard of him as a resolute man, and in this helpless situation of hers, he grew 
in her mind as the only help sent from God. Just then she discovered that she was 
going to be a mother, and the duty she felt to save the child gave her courage, and 
on one occasion which was set intentionally by Guido for them to meet, Pompilia 
persuaded Caponsacchi, not without difficulty, to take her to Rome, (about 170 
miles to the South-South-East of Arezzo), where she and her child would be safe. 

Thus it came to pass that one night in April 1697, the two took flight from 
Arezzo in a cab. But when the fourth day of the flight dawned, Guido stood 
at the gate of the wayside inn where they had spent the night. Guido, however, 
did not kill them, but called in the law, in whose charge he left the, as he thought, 
polluted couple. Then they all hastened to Rome, where a court was opened 
for them. In spite of the love-epistles which Guido produced in a bundle to 
avouch their guilt, the court believed in their innocence. The fact, however, 
of the flight was patent, and could not be left unquestioned. The court found 
itself in a dilemma, and the result was a merely nominal punishment on the two, 
sending Pompilia to a convent, and relegating Caponsacchi to Civita Vecchia. 

Guido, of course, was not satisfied, and at once wanted a divorce. The appeal 
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was being prepared by his brother, Paolo, when a letter from Rome utterly changed 
the circumstances. The letter informed Guido, then at Arezzo, that Pompilia 
had given birth to a son by Guido, and that she had concealed the baby lest her 
hunsband should get hold of it. In wrath, but rejoicing that, if he could get 
hold of his real son, and kill Pompilia and the old Comparini couple, the en- 
tire fortune would surely be his, Guido hastened to Rome, a dagger in hand, 
with four assassins hired from his estate. Pompilia was then staying with her 
parents in a villa outside a city gate of Rome, and resting her fatigued body 
after the delivery. The five villains came to the door on the night of January 
2, 1698, called, “Open to Caponsacchi,’”’ and when the door was opened, rushed 
in, and most brutally murdered the three. 

Guido had planned to cross the frontier into Tuscany, his own department, 
after the crime, during the night, but very unlike him, he had forgotten to 
have the warrant ready for hiring horses, and the five murderers trudged on foot 
in blood-stained clothes. In the morning they were apprehended while sleeping, 
exhausted, in the roadside straw. 

The news frightened Rome. When the bodies of Pietro and Viloante were 
exhibited in public in the church of San Lorenzo, the church where the secret 
marriage had been conducted four years before, people crowded the church to 
see them. Pompilia miraculously escaped death, and was lying in the poor house 
a-dying, when Guido entered the city on horseback, thickly guarded by police. 

Rome was in clamour, discussing which to blame. The court used a rack 
on Guido to squeeze out a confession from his mouth. Caponsacchi, then at 
Civita Vecchia, was summoned; Pompilia, on her deathbed, was heard. Her 
Christian gentleness and absolute maiden modesty under the suffering of her 
last days were peerless, but her life was spent before the court’s decree was given. 
After her death, there were pleading and counter-pleading of advocates, and the 
court finally sentenced the five criminals to death. 

Guido then appealed, by virtue of his clergy, (for he had a priesthood of low 
rank), to the Pope as his last resort. The Pope was Innocent XII. His wisdom 
and his trust in God enabled him to see each character as in a clear mirror. He 
did not listen to any compromise, but positively declared that the five should 
be executed the very next day. 

Thus on February 22, 1698, Guido was beheaded, and the four young assas- 
sins were hanged at the square of Piazza del Popolo, while all Rome witnessed. 


Book I is the prologue of the drama, spoken before the rising of the curtain, 
and when the poem opens, the poet begins to speak, showing a yellow book to the 
reader, 

Do you see this square old yellow Book, I toss 
I’ the air, and catch again, and twirl about 
By the crumpled vellum covers? (33-5) 
’ Numerals show the lines of Books which are under study, here of Book I. 
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This light tone at the beginning shows the poet’s exultant pleasure in relating 
the long story to the reader. He sees ‘“‘a hand, always above his shoulder” (39- 
40) that guided him to find that book in a shabby stall of Florence. His pleasure, 
it must be noted, is linked to a Hand. It was in June of 1865. Browning was 
strolling in the square of Lorenzo in Florence, among many stalls filled with odds 
and ends of Time’s ravages, when his eyes fell on that yellow book among other 
dusty, dog-eared books in a second-hand bookstall. He called, “Stall!’’ and a 
lira made that his (82). He says he got absorbed in the book, read so eagerly 
while walking, that he almost had finished it when he reached home. The passage 
in which he describes the things in the street while his feet carried him home, 
is a good example of Browning’s full-of-life expression. 

IT leaned a little and overlooked my prize 

By the low railing round the fountain-source 

Close to the statue, where a step descends: 

While clinked the cans of copper, as stooped and rose 

Thick-ankled girls who brimmed them, and made place 

For marketman glad to pitch basket down, 

Dip a broad melon-leaf that holds the wet, 

And whisk their faded fresh, And on I read 

Presently, though my path grew perilous 

Between the outspread straw-work, piles of plait 

Soon to be flapping, each o’er two black eyes 

And swathe of Tuscan hair, on festas fine: 

Through fire-irons, tribes of tongs, shovels in sheaves, 

Skeleton bedsteads, wardrobe-drawers agape, 

Rows of tall slim brass lamps with dangling gear,— 

And worse, cast clothes a-sweetening in the sun 

None of them took my eye from off my prize. 

Still read I on, from written title-page 

To written index, on, through street and street, 

At the Strozzi, at the Pillar, at the Bridge; 

Till, by the time I stood at home again 

In Casa Guidi by Felice Church, 

Under the doorway where the black begins 

With the first stone-slab of the staircase cold, 

I had mastered the contents, knew the whole truth 

Gathered together, bound up in this book, 

Print three-fifths, written supplement the rest. (91-117) 
Italy which is so beautifully represented by Shelley in English literature is again 
here, with another personal colour. Shelley’s Italy is a shiny, yet lonely dream- 
land, while Browning’s is musical and animated. He “mastered the contents, 
knew the whole truth” (115) of the book he had bought; each character was en- 
livened, and the composition of the drama was made up in him. He knew of 
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course that he had to add a great deal to the dry documents of the book. He 
sat down; and when he had thought the matter over, and looked at what he was 
going to do, he was reminded of a thing.. That was a trick which Italian jewellers 
use when they make a gold ring:—pure gold, being too soft and unable to bear 
the file’s tooth or hammer’s tap, they add an alloy to obtain a necessary hardness, 
and when their work is finished, wash away the alloy with acid, and leave a gold 
ring pure and compact. Browning made his fancy the alloy, because the contents 
of the yellow book, though pure, were crude, and could by no means become an 
expression of art by itself. For the alloy, the poet’s fancy is necessary and enough; 
there is no need of theology; ‘fancy with fact is just one fact the more’’ (458) ; 
the poet “‘fuses his live soul and that inert stuff, before attempting smithcraft” 
(463). The fact, which is the result of fact plus fancy, is truer than the actual 
fact. This indeed is the poet’s duty and right. Man is the made, and so he does 
not make, but he grows. What is growth? It is the attempt to make by virtue 
of the quality of being the made, i.e. being partly God. Thus Browning says: 

Man,—as befits the made, the inferior thing,— 

Purposed, since made, to grow, not make in turn, 

Yet forced to try and make, else fail to grow,— (705-7) 
and by this attempt, the pure crude fact, 

wrought into a shapely ring therewith, 

Hammered and filed, fingered and favoured, last 

Lay ready for the renovating wash 

O’ the water. ‘How much of the tale was true?”’ 

I disappeared; the book grew all in all. (677-81) 
The poet believes that the moment he finishes the poem, he disappears and the 
book remains; that he has done the office of the maker, and the book grows. 

As an example of the poet’s salient fancy, his alloy, the Godly part of the 

poem, here is a passage in which he describes the nocturnal scene viewed from 
the Florentine terrace, on which he stepped out at midnight after being absorbed 
in his divine writing. 

Over the roof o’ the lighted church I looked 

A bowshot to the street’s end, north away 

Out of the Roman gate to the Roman road 

By the river, till I felt the Apennine. 

And there would lie Arezzo, the man’s town, 

The woman’s trap and cage and torture-place, 

Also the stage where the priest played his part, 

A spectacle for angels,—ay, indeed, 

There lay Arezzo! (491—9) 
Next he sees the road over which Pompilia and Caponsacchi fled, the squalid 
inn at Castelnuovo, and Rome, where the tragedy closed, and he says: 

The life in me abolished the death of things, 

Deep calling unto deep: (514-5) 
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and 
hearts beat hard, 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centruies since. (86-7) 
Everything has life for the poet, and the two hundred years, the lapse between 
the thing’s actuality and the poem’s actuality are non-existent. He hates the 
withering of the individual, and every character who speaks and acts in the old 
document is alive before him. 

Documents and records are but dry, lifeless things, however well and mi- 
nutery written, and mind and heart animate, move, and govern the human 
world; hence Browning says: 

it is the glory and good of Art, 
That Art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine, at least. (XII, 838-40) 

From 830 to 1381, the poet writes the introduction for the eleven Books 
that follow. Brevity, still more his oddities, render that portion very hard to read. 

Book I can thus be divided into three parts, ie. (a) The poet’s intention; 
(b) Outline story; (c) Introduction of Bk. II—Bk. XII. Book I is therefore the 
miniature form of the whole The Ring and the Book, thus justifying the name the 
Book bears. Browning closes it with the words of dedication to the Lyric Love 
(Mrs. Browning), beginning with the invocation: 

O Lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird. (1383) 
It is natural that Browning should dedicate his longest poem published in 1868-9, 
to his dear wife who died on June 28, 1861. 

The Old Yellow Book is only an ordinary record of a law-suit, not uninterest- 
ing, but not at all an inspired document of humanity. In it Guido appears not 
so wicked, and Pompilia and Caponsacchi not so heavenly, as we find them in 
the poem. Browning has enhanced the moral standard of the story, and has 
written it at a very high moral pitch throughout. 


II. Caponsacchi 
(Study of Book VI) 


Of the development of the three important characters, Caponsacchi, Pompilia, 
and Guido, the development of Caponsacchi is the finest. Caponsacchi and Guido 
are “contrasted types of the spirit of good and the spirit of evil conquering in 
man.’ Up to a certain period in life, their conduct is much alike, and when 
they are forced to act by the same character Pompilia, one becomes a devil, and 
the other a saint. How Caponsacchi becomes a saint, Browning makes clear 
in the monologue of Caponsacchi, in the writing of which the poet successfully 
avoids the danger of making the priest’s monologue his autobiography, and of 
thus disturbing the artistic unity of the whole poem. The striking feature of 
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this Book is its poetry. The Book is full of expressions, which are poetical in the 
ordinary, not Browning-like, sense of the term, and this is due to the fact that 
the speaker is a man who took delight in composing madrigals daily, from boy- 
hood, as his own words show. 

_The murder was committed. We see Caponsacchi summoned from Civita 
Vecchia, the place of his relegation, to speak before the court. Guido is in prison, 
and is being tortured daily. He was heard yesterday in the court where we see 
Caponsacchi now. Before the same judges, Caponsacchi spoke eight months 
ago, when his flight with Pompilia failed. The scene of that time revives in him, 
and he remembers that Guido was a butt of ridicule, and that the court believed 
in Caponsacchi’s innocence. To-day he says in a low voice, ‘““You, Judge Tommati, 
who then tittered most’’ (34), and again, “I got the jocular piece of punishment” 
(30). He is resentful that the thing has come so adversely to him, and that the 
law was not the stronghold to which he could trust everything. A storm of sup- 
pressed sorrow rages beneath all his words, and he says, “I talk impertinently, 
and you bear” (204). 

According to him, he was a younger son of the house, oldest now, greatest 
once, in his birth town, Arezzo. His grand uncle was a famous bishop of Arezzo, 
and he was educated to be a priest from childhood, and when he told Bishop, 
under whom he was sent as a pupil, his aversion from the strict life of priest, the 
bishop of that easy time, told him that the church was strong enough to bear a 
few light priests, and that he could be free, if he wanted, to devote himself to 
cultivate that superior gift he had of making madrigals. After he became a 
priest, he says: 

According to prescription did I live, 

—Conformed myself, both read the breviary 

And wrote the rhymes, was punctual to my place 

I’ the Pieve, and as diligent at my post 

Where beauty and fashion rule. I throve apace, 

Sub-deacon, Canon, the authority 

For delicate play at tarocs. (339—45) 
We can imagine the church, whose social weight was strengthened by priest’s 
assiduity in society and with women. In that way, making his madrigals and 
confessing fine ladies, he lived for four years. 

One day when he was at theatre with a canon, whose name was Conti, 
there came, mingled with the people, “a lady, young, tall, beautiful, strange 
and sad” (395). That was Pompilia. After she sat, he “was still one stare” 
(402). His friend, seeing this, threw a comfit to her. Then, Caponsacchi says, 
“she turned, looked our way, smiled the beautiful and strange smile’’ (407-8). 
That gaze of Caponsacchi and this smile of Pompilia were the beginning of 
their spiritual love, the life’s truth, as Browning believes, and the germ of so 
many vicissitudes, ranging from heaven to hell, afterwards. 

Then Conti, being Guido’s cousin, told Caponsacchi everything about the 
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household of Guido; that Guido had married Pompilia three years before, just 
for money’s sake, that first the girl’s parents were at Arezzo, who, however, Conti 
saw, were always crouching in Guido’s house like “two old frightened family 
spectres—close in a corner, each on each like mouse on mouse in the cat’s cage’’ 
(420-2). Conti also said that he did not go to Guido’s mansion much, “for the 
chamber’s cold and the coffee pale” (417-8). These are admirable sketches of 
Guido’s household, but we must be on our guard, remembering that this is Guido’s 
house as described by Conti, his cousin, and again Guido’s house as pictured by 
Caponsacchi, as he had heard of it from Conti. Every word spoken in this Book 
is Caponsacchi’s. We can glance at other minor characters as they were reflected 
in him. Conti’s words were a frank, and a little thoughtless appeal to his friend- 
priest, for he advised the latter to “Spare her, because he (Guido) beats her, as 
it is, and she is breaking her heart quite fast enough” (441-2). 

From the first night, Pompilia’s image never left Caponsacchi, and he says: 

That night and next day did the gaze endure, 

Burnt to my brain, as sunbeam thro’ shut eyes, 

And not once changed the beautiful sad strange smile. (430-2) 
Pompilia’s smile was a shaft that went deep into Caponsacchi’s heart. It had 
such a strange effect that something was aroused in him, and was started into 
motion, and after a while he found himself plunged in a kind of whirl. He deter- 
mined to go to Rome, and said to the Bishop: 

The fact is, I am troubled in my mind, 

Beset and pressed hard by some novel thoughts. 

This your Arezzo is a limited world; 

There’s a strange Pope—'t is said, a priest who thinks. 

Rome is the port, you say: to Rome I go. 

I will live alone, one does so in a crowd, 

And look into my heart a little. (470-76) 

While he was thus troubled, Guido did not rest, and one day there came 
a messenger carrying a letter, forged by Guido as from Pompilia. The woman 
appeared before Caponsacchi in the following manner: 

There came a tap without the chamber-door, 

And a whisper; when I bade who tapped speak out. 

And, in obedience to my summons, last 

In glided a masked muffled mystery, 

Laid lightly a letter on the opened book, 

Then stood with folded arms and foot demure, 

Pointing as if to mark the minutes’ flight. (498-504) 

The letter informed him that Pompilia had a warm heart to give him, and asked 
him to come that night to the terrace overhanging the street. The letter also 
gave the reason: “Because my husband is away” (513). Caponsacchi took 
up a pen and wrote: 

“No more of this! That you are fair, I know: 


oe: 
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But other thoughts now occupy my mind. 

I should not thus have played the insensible 

Once on a time. What made you,—may one ask,— 

Marry your hideous husband? ’T was a fault, 

And now you taste the fruit of it. Farewell.” (522-7) 
Soon in like manner came the second letter, in which she regretted his failure 
to come to the tryst, and telling of her husband’s cruelty, implored him, Caponsac- 
chi, to take her to Rome if he went. “‘So the missives followed thick and fast”’ 
(609), to which Caponsacchi’s anwser was always in one tone, namely: 

“Go your ways, temptress! Let a priest read, pray, 

Unplagued of vain talk, visions not for him! 

In the end, you'll have your will and ruin me!” (624-6) 
The last line is a very daring, defying, expression, and well reveals Caponsacchi’s 
personality. He is not a priest of faultless morality, nor a man meticulously 
trying to be faultless. He is ever challenging, ready to mock if one deserves. 
He likes to taste the delight of derision at the cost of moral perfection. Otherwise, 
how did he at all answer Guido’s forged letters? 

One day, Pompilia’s (really Guido’s) letter, in quite a different tone from 
those before, announced that her husband had found out her love, and urged 
Caponsacchi’s prompt departure. To this the priest sent an answer undauntedly: 

Tell him he owns the palace, not the street 

Under—that’s his and yours and mine alike. (644-5) 
He meant that Arezzo was Arezzo of everybody, and that he could not be inter- 
fered with, whether he stayed in or out. Caponsacchi only saw Guido’s grin through 
the letter. So he determined to go to the very terrace of Guilo’s castle when 
he was wanted to come, even as he had not gone when he was invited. Caponsac- 
chi went, and, quite unexpectedly, found at the window of the castle, 

with lamp in hand, 

Pompilia; the same great, grave, griefful air 

As stands i’ the dusk, on altar that I know, 

Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 

Our Lady of all the Sorrows. (691-5) 
Then the woman vanished. like a spectre, and even before his surprise ended, 
reappeared on the terrace overhanging the street, above Caponsacchi’s head, 
and, with a blush and in an entreating manner, began to talk to the priest. 

So far we must see that Guido’s trick was rewarded amply, for it was Guido’s 
aim to frame up a scene about which he could accuse his wife of infidelity, and 
now Caponsacchi came of his own accord to where Pompilia was waiting, his letter 
of warning having merited just the intended contrary thing. We may say that 
Caponsacchi was outwitted by Guido, if the former’s intention was really to keep 
away from Pompilia. Although the love between Caponsacchi and Pompilia was 
spiritual, and came to life at their first glance in the theatre, neither was conscious 
of it clearly, and they had been conducting themselves, at least outwardly, as an 
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ordinary wife and a priest. This interview of the two was the key which set all the 
tragedy in motion, and it was Guido who turned it. 

She began, Caponsacchi says, saying that he had sent many letters to her, 
but she had read none, being unable to read or write, and that she was so much 
in the power of the woman, the messenger of leters, that, she said, “IJ am 

Obliged to listen while she inculcates 

That you, a priest, can dare love me, a wife, 

Desire to live or die as I shall bid, 

(She makes me listen if I will or no) 

Because you saw my face a single time. 

It cannot be she says the thing you mean.” (717-22) 


Pompilia justly knew that Caponsacchi was not the sender of the letters which 
she was reluctantly forced to listen to, but her need of help was so urgent that 
no choice was left her but to be frank about her sad plight, with the man who 
stood before her and seemed to be her last hope. Though she said, that “good 
true love would help her then so much”’ (724), no mistake can be greater than 
to judge that she was looking for love from Caponsacchi. All she wanted was 
just a chivalrous hand to extricate her from her then plight; she would thank 
him cordially, but would do no more. She said, like a child, for a defence of 
what she was doing: 


The silvercup upon the altar-cloth 

Is neither yours to give nor mine to take; 

But I might take one bit of bread therefrom, 

Since I am starving, and return the rest, 

Yet do no harm: this is my very case. 

I am in that strait, | may not dare abstain 

From so much of assistance as would bring 

The guilt of theft on neither you nor me. (729-36) 


She was indeed starving, and making the minimum guilt, if any, for saving her- 
self. She instinctively knew and spoke: 
it is only you in the wide world, 
Knowing me nor in thought nor word nor deed, 
Who, all unprompted save by your own heart, 
Come proffering assistance now, (742-5) 
and also 
you are true, have been true, will be true. (865) 

There is no shadow of selfish or sexual love, no attempt on her part to im- 
press upon him that she was worth saving. She implored him saying that there 
remained only death for her if he was cool. She subtly suggested to him the 
new life, which had begun to grow in her, and which had roused her soul from 
the bottom so curiously, that she knew of no other way of speaking of it than by 
a riddle. 
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it has got to be 
Somehow for my own sake too, and yet not mine, 
—tThis is a riddle—for some kind of sake 
Not any clearer to myself than you, 
And yet as certain as that I draw breath ,— 
I would fain live, not die—oh no, not die ! (750-5) 
Her desire to live was indomitable, to her rather surprisingly, and she cried most 
strongly: 
Take me to Rome ! 
You go to Rome, the servant makes me hear, 
Take me as you would take a dog.,...... 
Walk, go: then help me to stand, walk, and go! 
The Governor said the strong should help the weak: 
You know how weak the strongest women are, 
How could I find my way there by myself ? 
I canont even call out, make them hear— 
Just as in dreams. (798-813) 
These lines are clear and strong. 

Caponsacchi’s answer to this appeal was an immediate consent, the idea 
flashed to him. But his heart must go through pain to enter the new life. What 
he was going to do was an elopement, to say the least, and it would mean the 
utter ruin of his terrestrial hope, including the possibility of being a future Pope. 
He knew, however, that “into another state, under new rule, himself was passing 
swift and sure, whereof the initiatory pang approached, which, however, was fe- 
licitous annoy, bitter but sweet, as when the virgin-band, the victors chaste, feel, 
at the end, the earthly garments drop, and rise with something of a rosy shame 
into mortal nakedness. So, he lay and let come the proper throe which would 
thrill into the ecstasy and outthrob pain.’’ (949-58). 

The celestial love, so far hidden, revealed itself in him, when he heard Pom- 
pilia’s words, God’s words now, which there was no choice but to obey. So he 
says to the judges: 

Sirs, I obeyed. Obedience was too strange,— 

This new thing that had been struck into me 

By the look o’ the lady,—to dare disobey 

The first authoritative word. “T was God’s. 

I had been lifted to the level of her, 

Could take such sounds into my sense. (995-1000) 

Here Caponsacchi most distinctly recognizes his being lifted to the level 
of Pompilia, from the base state where he had been sauntering. He had passed 
the probation, and finding himself, began to live on the highest level allowed 
by God to man. He knew well that he was going to sin, but he knew that God 
had taken him into His confidence, and could say: 
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Duty to God is duty to her. (1015) 
I should sin: God forgives. (1024) 

The flight was ready. In a midnight of April, Caponsacchi waited for Pom- 
pilia in the darkness, and between midnight and morn, began in the east a distant 
whiteness, which waxed whiter and whiter, grew nearer and nearer, till it was 
she. “To Rome,” he said to the driver, and in another tick of time, 

Sprang, was beside her, she and I alone. (1133) 

The description of the flight which begins here is the most beautiful part 
of the poem. According to Caponsacchi, their action was the flight to the true 
thing. So long as he lived in society, making madrigals, his life was not real; 
neither was Pompilia’s, while she lived with Guido, praying for death. The flight 
is where the two wills longing for truth meet. They were bound by spiritual 
love, the strongest truth, and therefore the strongest tie of souls, in Browning’s 
philosophy. Truth and love are identified. Fearing lest their love should be 
taken as selfish, Caponsacchi says to the court: 

You know this is not love, Sirs,—it is faith, 

The feeling that there’s God, he reigns and rules 

Out of this low world. (1173-5) 
What Pompilia felt was likewise truth, though she had no power of philosophizing. 
While driving fast, she was the happiest woman in the world. She indulged in 
many innocent girlish stories; asked Caponsacchi to read a prayer when the angelus 
was heard from a distant church; kissed a baby of a woman at the inn where the 
couple stopped. One morning, when she awoke to another blue day, she asked, 
pointing to a tree, in the branches of which she saw the glaring sun, saying: 

How do you call that tree with the thick top 

That holds in all its leafy green and gold 

The sun now like an immense egg of fire ? (1315-7) 
and, on another occasion, she said to Caponsacchi from the bottom of her heart: 

Yours is no voice; you speak when you are dumb. (1295) 

But flight was flight. Sometimes Pompilia saw an illusion of Guido over- 
taking them, and Caponsacchi whipped the horses, praying, ““Help us, God, whom 
the winds carry!” (1373-4). 

The third day came to its close; ‘the sky was fierce with colour from the 
setting sun” (1381-2); it was twelve miles to Rome, when at last she gave in, 
exhausted, and swooned, unable to ride, any further. They passed the night 
in a roadside inn at Castelnuovo. Next morning dawned, and when the inn was 
making ready the coach for the last stage of the journey, Caponsacchi says: 

’T was the last minute,—needs must I ascend 

And break her sleep; I turned to go. And there 

Faced me Count Guido. (1407-9) 
The nonchalant, easy attitude with which Browning describes this crisis, creates 
a strong dramatic effect, and the breathless intensity of the moment is more clearly 
before us, than if the scene was painted with a hundred bombastic words. Guido 
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opened his mouth with mock reverence to the law, briefly counted the crimes of 
the two, and turning to the officials, said, “Do your duty quick! Arrest and hold 
him! That’s done: now catch her!” (1445-6). -Upstairs, in her room, Pompilia 
was still sleeping in her travelling clothes; aroused by the clattering footsteps, 
she saw before her the triumphant Guido and the arrested Caponsacchi. “She 
started up, stood erect, face to face with the husband, who fell back and was 
buttressed by the window, which was all a-flame with the morning-red, he being 
the black figure, the opprobrious blur against all peace and joy, and light and 
life” (1497-1501). “Away from between me and hell!’’ (1502), she cried, and 
sprang at the sword that hung beside Guido, seized, drew, and brandished it. 
The sunrise burned for joy on the blade, and she cried, “Die, devil, in God’s 
name!”’ (1520). But they all closed round her, and she lay on the floor dead 
white and disarmed. 

Her anger was at its height when seeing Caponsacchi lie arrested, she shouted, 
“Him, too, my sole friend, Guardian and Saviour?” (1515-6). She was, as it 
were, in divine anger. Her picture would be marred, had she succombed and col- 
lapsed without showing resistance. She knew that she was God’s (1504), and to 
those who know that they are of God, any obstacle is of the devil, which must be 
spurned into the mud. ‘Guardian,’ ‘Saviour,’ or any other names by which 
Pompilia called Caponsacchi at this critical moment manifest that the two were 
spiritually bound. © 

The two were arrested, and borne to separate cells of the same prison in 
Rome, never to see each other alive again. They were tried and found “of guilt _ 
enough to be compatible with innocence’ (1708-9), and received a light kind of 
punishment, Pompilia being sent to a convent, and Caponsacchi relegated to 
Civita Vecchia. 

Here the contact of the two ends, for Caponsacchi never left Civita Vecchia 
until he was summoned by the court, and never saw Pompilia again. But while 
Caponsacchi speaks, Pompilia, who miraculously escaped death, is on her death- 
bed in a poor house, and he now turns to speak rather to himself, recollecting 
a few days of true life he had spent with her. 

By no chance but because God willed it so— 

The spark of truth was struck from out our souls— 

Made all of me, descried in the first glance, 

Seem fair and honest and permissible love 

O’ the good and true. (1786-90) 
But, even while he was speaking, the death of Pompilia was reported. Then 
Caponsacchi grows almost incoherent in his mental distress, speaking now in 
scorn of those around, now in anger at himself. Then he grows calm again, speaks 
of his being eiher in or out of the world, now he is a relegated priest, and concludes 
with a despairing cry: 

O great, just, good God! Miserable me! (2076) 
In Browning a moment means everything. Touched by Pompilia, Caponsacchi 
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awoke, awoke and burst his hoops asunder. Caponsacchi is great in that the 
shaft of divine light could pierce him, while Conti, his friend, is mot great, for the 
same light could not pierce him. 


III. Pompilia 
(Study of Book VII) 


Receiving twenty-two wounds, five deadly, Pompilia did not die on the spot, 
and lying “‘in the good house that helps the poor to die’ (I, 1077), she tells her 
story since her birth, to the inquisitive faces about the bed. Each breath seems 
to exhaust her life, but she is calm, and her reason is not clouded. She has no 
sorrow, but a satisfaction, as she says: 

The day that one is dying,—sorrows change 

Into not altogether sorrow-like; 

I do see strangeness but scarce misery, 

Now it is over, and no danger more. (343-6) 
Her monologue is the explanation of this calmness. Her life spent with Guido 
was blank, and it is only her girlhood, and the time of and after her flight, that 
are alive to her at this moment. She gives thanks that she is a specially blessed 
soul, now that her life is only lingering on the verge of the earth, to take flight 
to something high any moment. She feels no pain, and the colour of her mono- 
logue is decidedly bright. 

We may say that The Ring and the Book is the story of Pompilia, because 
the part she plays in it is greater than that of any other, and there is no part in 
the story where we do not see her. The flight, however, is the most important 
of her doings, and the character with whom she perfomrs it is Caponsacchi. We 
have two stories of the flight, told by Caponsacchi a man, and by Pompilia a 
woman; and it is interesting to note that the stories are similar where they should 
be similar, and different where they should be different. 

First let us see what a great part the idea of motherhood occupies in Pompilia’s 
mind. The need of saving a life in her, is shown in nearly all the Books of the 
poem, but never so vividly and strongly as by Pompilia herself. Besides, this 
Book is unique in describing the young mother who thanks God for her baby, 
evidence of God’s love, and who, placing maternal love above all things, imagines 
the love which her mother must have felt to her, still in the womb. 

She never speaks long without referring to her baby. She hopes that, if 
people should leave any record about her death, they might leave out all des- 
cription about the mode of her death (murder), but say that she has been a mother 
of a son exactly two weeks old. Her life was sad, because she was given, not to 
God, but to man, from the beginning, and she says she will never make the same 
mistake, but will entrust her son to God, and then die: 
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Him, by death, I give 
Outright to God, without a further care,— 


Deemer cree e seer eesseeeee 


What guardianship were safer could we choose ? (891-5) 


She cannot bear the thought that her baby is the son of the horrible Guido, the 
man of blackness and sin, and says: 


My babe nor was, nor is, nor yet shall be 
Count Guido Franceschini’s child at all— 
Only his mother’s, born of love not hate ! (1745-7) 


It is surprising how her consciousness of being a mother has thus far been developed. 
Had she been killed when she was overtaken by Guido, at the wayside inn, her 
motherhood would have been nipped away far too soon, and we would have 
missed Pompilia the mother. As she speaks, motherhood seems to be her whole 
thought, the culmination of her earthly life. 

The thrill with which a girl first feels her child in her is a most subtle and 
mysterious thing, but in Pompilia the meaning was greater than in ordinary girls. 
In the black nothing-ness of her married life, she says, there grew two truths: 
the Hand which proved to be Caponsacchi’s, and the promise of a child. In 
Guido’s house, “life meant with her a successful feigning of death” (997); when 
night came, her whole thought was, “Done, another day! How good to sleep 
and so get nearer death!’’ (1209-10). How unlike Browning this conception 
of life is!) Though it is a pitiable life, the pitiable is most always not true. Pom- 
pilia’s life would have been nullity if left alone; her soul would have sunk into 
most wretched perdition. It is justly guessed by Guido himself that “What 
you call my wife, I call a nullity in female shape.”’ (XI, 1109-10). Her rescue 
came with a child and Caponsacchi. 

With a thrill in her body, she began to feel, ““How right to be alive!” 
(1236), and “‘Not to live, now, would be the wickedness” (1246), and at the 
interview with Caponsacchi, she appealed to him in these terms: 

Now I imperil something more, it seems, 

Something that’s trulier me than this myself, 

Something I trust in God and you to save. (1425-7) 
The child is the extension of self, which, whether to kill or save, is left to human 
freedom. To kill is blasphemy, and to save is God’s will. Her bold appeal, “He 
wills you serve by saving me” (1419-20), can only thus be accepted.. She did 
not implore, but was confident that she was speaking God’s words. Caponsacchi’s 
answer to this appeal was no less bold; he said, she says, “I am yours” (1433). 

Man is the made, and therefore does not make, but grows, and the height that 
a man can grow to, by God’s grace, is Truth and Eternity, i.e. God. Browning 
repeatedly says this in this poem, and here the poet makes Pompilia say, in con- 
nection with her flight, that “Right used might” (1616), or “Truth singed the 
lies” (1624), and of the next life approaching her, in these words: “I (Pompilia) 
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got foretaste too of better life beginning where this ends” (1653-4). This resolute- 
ness of self-rescue, which is evinced by Pompilia, is on the high way of the growth 
of humanity, the only right way open to her there and then. 

So much for Pompilia’s self-rescue, as springing from motherhood. Now 
let us see how Pompilia speaks about Caponsacchi. The first time she saw him 
was, as Caponsacchi says, at a theatre in Arezzo, when the “fat waggish Conti, 
friend of all the world’ (980), who was her husband’s cousin, threw a comfit 
into her lap. She turned, and met Caponsacchi’s gaze which thrilled her so 
thoroughly that she, who then was daily trampled on by Guido’s tyranny, fancied: 

Had there been a man like that, 
To lift me with his strength out of all strife 
Into the calm, how I could fly and rest ! (991-3) 

This was the seed of her love for him. The story of the forged love-letters told 
by her is mostly the same as Caponsacchi’s.story. Hearing that the Archbishop 
and his followers, and with them Caponacchi, were going to Rome, now Easter 
was over, she had secretly made up her mind to follow them herself. Though 
she knew not how to go, a light was thrown by this resolution, and after many 
days of planning, one morning in April, she got a sudden courage, and says, “Up 
I sprang alive, light in me, light without me, everywhere change! A broad yellow 
sunbeam was let fall from heaven to earth,...... I too am to go away. I too have 
something I must care about” (1212-27). By this time the scandal of Caponsacchi 
and Pompilia was being gossiped about throughout. Arezzo, and the names of 
the two had got to take “‘a half-grotesque, half-ominous, wholly enigmatic sense”’ 
(1318-9). That morning, the messenger-woman, whom Pompilia detested, came 
again, and told her that Caponsacchi was leaving that day, and that he had 
stood throughout the previous night under her room, and watched her lattice, 
and, as if to bait her, said that it would be a great pity if he should go broken- 
hearted. Pompilia was seized with anger at her effrontery, but, troubled with the 
thought that he was going, in a dream-like frenzy she had been experiencing 
from the morning, she stopped her hand, then combing her hair, turned to the 
woman, and shrewdly said, “Tell Caponsacchi, he may come” (1346). What 
harum-scarum words! It is to be imagined that Pompilia repented the moment 
the words left her lips, but there at least was a relief that what ought to come 
she had let come; she was no more excited when, asked by the woman, “‘At what 
time?” she answered, ‘“‘After the Ave Maria!” (1365). And we must remember 
that in whatever way their interview was brought about, it meant the success 
of Guido, whose aim was to accuse them of adultery. 

The adoration of Caponsacchi spoken by her is almost everywhere. In love, 
there is no superiority of the one over the other; self is effaced and lovers see 
something divine in each other. Thus Caponsacchi apotheosizes Pompilia, 
and she him. Let us look at some instances of our heroine’s implicit faith in the 
priest. When her appeal for help to fly was answered by “So I am yours’ (1433), 
she felt as though she saw a star in the distant sky, leading and guiding her over 
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the desert, and she said: 


So did the star rise, soon to lead my step, 
Lead on, nor pause before it should stand still 
Above the House o’ the Babe,—my babe to be. (1434-6) 


When she describes the flight, she says their travelling road was what Caponsacchi 
had woven with his strong will. 


I could believe himself by his strong will 
Had woven around me what I thought the world 
We went along in. (1544-6) 


She further compares the road they ran along to the milky way, and says: 


As I look back, all is one milky way; 
Still bettered more, the more remembered, so 
Do new stars bud while I but search for old. (1550-2) 


The sparks of Truth must have seemed as many twinkling stars. On the fatal 
eve, when the tap was heard on the door, and the name of Caponsacchi was spoken 
outside, she felt, she confesses: 


My great heart, my strong hand are back again ! (1793) 


and at one place she calls him, 

O lover of my life, O soldier-saint ! (1769) 
These names given to Caponsacchi are equivalent to Guardian and Saviour, 
the titles by which she calls him, as we saw in the Book of Caponsacchi, and well 
indicate the absoluteness of Pompilia’s love for him. 

Pompilia and Caponsacchi were baptized, as it were, by love. Caponsacchi 
seems trying to avoid the word ‘love’, and Pompilia does not use the word because 
of her ignorance of it. They were under its influence, however, since their first 
meeting. The first glance opened their eyes to the truth of life, and they struggled 
to tear off the sleeves from the grasp of their old selves. Sore as this struggle 
was, they would have fallen victims to the sorrow that petrified Great Duke 
Ferdinand and Riccardi’s bride in Browning’s The Statue and the Bust. Caponsacchi 
and Pompilia were great, because they quickly responded to the call of God. They 
spurned their old ugly shells, and came out as new born man and woman. The 
darkness disappeared in a wink, and the world became bright like a day. It was 
a world heaving towards the smiling face of God, and they were left each to call 
the other by whatever names they pleased. The development of these two charac- 
ters was not gradual, but made at one leap. Browning is the man who preaches 
the value of a moment, and such value he very often attaches to love. We see 
the examples in his Youth and Art, Dis Aliter Visum, The Statue and the Bust, 
Love among the Ruins, Porphyria’s Lover, Summum Bonum, etc. His own 
conduct of carrying off Miss Elizabeth Barrett to Italy, from her father’s home, 
when their marriage was not allowed, and marrying her and living with her 
the happiest life, isa striking interpretation of this conviction. The story of 
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Caponsacchi and Pompilia is evidently another. And because of the truth 
which the two lives attained to, they shine forth with lustre in the immensity 
of the poem. 

Although the height of her life was not reached before she fled with the priest, 
the possibility of its so blooming forth, had been nursed from her girlhood. Her 
own story of her infancy and married life evidences this possibility, while it brings 
to light many minor characters about whom she speaks. 

The Comparini, the putative parents of Pompilia, and the victims of the 
murder, are only to be known from Pompilia. Violante, vain, calculative, and 
the most womanish of women, made the start of Pompilia’s life a mistake, and 
that proved to be the germ of the whole tragedy. All Violante needed was a 
child, the heir to a fortune, which, in default of a child, would not be theirs, and 
she contracted with a woman to buy the latter’s baby (in the womb) whose father 
“was no one, and any one” (290). The baby Pompilia was shown to Pietro and 
neighbours as Violante’s own. Pompilia says that this trick, in Violante’s mind, 
was no great evil, for Violante thought that real lies were lies told for harm’s sake, 
whereas this of hers had good at heart, good for herself, her husband, and her 
daughter. As one with a guilty conscience often does, Violante sought to make 
secret amends, and simply from this motive, tried to carry out the marriage. 
Count Guido Franceschini was not a slim, tall, handsome youth, as Pompilia, 
then thirteen-year old girl, had expected, but “an old man, nothing so tall as 
herself, hook-nosed, and yellow in a bush of beard” (390-2). But Pompilia girlishly 
said: 

Here, marriage was the coin, a dirty piece 

Would purchase me the praise of those I loved : 

About what else should I concern myself ? (403-5) 
What a pure, unselfish girl she was! The marriage took place on “a rainy dark 
eve of December’s deadest day’’ (422). And when people left the church, Pompilia, 
silent and scared, joined her mother who was weeping. We have here the best 
picture of an old, womanish, very humane, woman Violante; she was weeping 
to see the sweet, innocent, pure, obedient, girl Pompilia, wife of an aged man. 
Violante forbade Pompilia to tell anybody about the marriage, not even Pietro, 
saying, “‘Girl-brides never breathe a word” (456). When they went home, drenched 
in rain, Pietro, a facetious old man, over sixty, spoke to them laughingly, as he 
opened the door for them: 

Very near 

You made me brave the gutter’s roaring sea 

To carry off from roost old dove and young, 

Trussed up in church, the cote, by me, the kite. 

What do these priests mean, praying folk to death 

On stormy afternoons, with Christmas close 

To wash our sins off nor require the rain ? (458-64) 
Three weeks passed, and then Guido and his brother Paolo came to take Pompilia 
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from them. When these men stood before him, Pietro, Pompilia says, who learn- 
ed of the incident for the first time, 


seemed all red and angry, scarce 
Able to stutter out his wrath in words; 
And this it was that made my mother sob, 
As he reproached her—‘‘You have murdered us, 
Me and yourself and this our child-bride !” (485-9) 


Something underhand must have happened. Pompilia retired to her room to 
pray, where Violante soon came and said: 


My scheme was worth attempting: and bears fruit, 

Gives you a husband and a noble name, 

A palace and no end of pleasant things, 

We lose no daughter,—gain a son, that’s all. (548-54) 
Violante and Pietro and their household are described like a picture. 

Now returning to the dying Pompilia, we are surprised to find that she, more 

than pardoning Guido, tries to defend him. She says: 

For now,—be fair and say,—is it not true 

He was ill-used and cheated of his hope 

To get enriched by marriage ? (633-5) 
It is only long afterwards that she knew that Guido had married her just for the 
sake of momey, and that therefore his hope was frustrated by Pompilia’s ineligi- 
bility for Pietro’s money. It is regrettable that she did not know of it earlier, did 
not understand whither he sought to drive her by a false charge, and that from 
ignorance she had made things worse. Again, she goes so far as to thank him 
for destroying her bodily life, and for giving her soul freedom. Does she pardon 
him? Yes, she does, as far as the body, whose life he took, is concerned, praying 
that Guido may make amends with God, not with her. As to her soul, it is 
at least her gratitude that 

His soul has never lain beside my soul: 

But for the unresisting body,—thanks ! (1716-7) 

And in the fading of her life, she wishes she would be permitted to love Capon- 
sacchi eternally in the spiritual world; and she dies longing for the true marriage 
in the world to come, in which there is no making of contract, with gold on the 
one side, power, youth, or beauty on the other, but we are “man and wife at once 
when the true time is’ (1819-20). 

She is seventeen years and five months old, not an adult woman yet. It is 
only natural that her story savours of a girl throughout. Among many childish 
speeches, the passage, in which she describes her ignorance, at first, of the sexual 
relation of huusband and wife, is very noticeable and interesting. The parable 
with which the Archbisop, to whom she ran for help, let her know that puzzling 
matter, is just lovely: 
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Folly of ignorance ! 
Know, daughter, circumstances make or mar 
Virginity,—'t is virtue or ’t is vice. 
That which was glory in the Mother of God 
Had been, for instance, damnable in Eve 
Created to be mother of maknind. (749—54) 
Though the carnal union of Guido and Pompilia was finally brought about, we 
are to remember, she was not able to love him, and on her dying bed, she offers 
thanks that his soul has never lain beside hers, but for the unresisting body. 
Brooke says that “‘Pompilia is the purest, tenderest, sweetest, most natural, 
womanly, and saintly woman that ever was created by Browning.”® Her life 
was not an easy one. Born of a street-woman, and brought up by the people, 
not very lofty in morals, she was always noble, generous, careless of money, and 
of a high sense of honour. Destined to marry a man, who proved to be a devil, 
a torturer, and finally the murderer of herself, she never doubted righteousness, 
and remained true to God. 


IV. As a Literary Piece 


The Ring and the Book comprises twelve Books which are as follows: 

Book I. The Ring and the Book. (R. & B.*) 1,408 lines. (Book I has the 
name similar to the whole poem.) The poet speaks in person, before the 
curtain rises, explaining how the play is written, and should be enjoyed. 

Book II. Half-Rome. (H. R.) 1,536 lines. 

Book III. The Other Half-Rome. (O.H.R.) 1,685 lines. 

Book IV. Tertium Quid. (A Third Something,) (T.Q.) 1,630 lines. In these 
three Books, Romans are gossiping about the murder. 

Book V.. Count Guido Franceschini. (G.) 2,047 lines. Guido speaks as the 
first important character, as the Hell-force of the play. Though a prisoner, 
he is still unconvicted, and is all bravado. 

Book VI. Giuseppe Caponsacchi. (CAP.) 2,076 lines. 

Caponsacchi’s part in the story begins three years after Pompilia’s marriage, 
but he plays the most important part in the flight. He is the fulcrum of 
the play, and this Book is the approach to the climax. 

Book VII. Pompilia. (POMP.) 1,828 lines. 

Pompilia is the heroine of the drama, and the Heaven-force of the play. The 
Book is most inspired and thorough, and the least biassed narrative of the 
story. This is the climax. 

Book VIII. Dominus Hyacinthus de Archangelis. (ARCH.) 1,793 lines. 

Book IX. Juris Doctor Johannes-Baptista Bottinius. (BOT.) 1,568 lines. 


5 Brooke, Stopford A., Of. cit., p. 359. 
° Books as shown in the following diagrams. 
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These are a relaxation. The gain-serving, light-hearted lawyers serve as 
a good foil to other characters, of more or less serious nature. 

Book X. The Pope. (POPE) 2,128 lines. 
The Pope speaks his judgment. This is the confession of faith, and a white 
spot to make the next Book blacker. 

Book XI. Guido. (G.) 2,419 lines. 

The sentenced Guido raves. Not a shadow of rescue comes. He collapses 

as a big tree falls. This is the secondary climax. 

Book XII. The Book and the Ring. (B. & R.) 870 lines. 

The poet again speaks in person. The curtain has dropped. He tells the 

sequence of the story, and what he has tried to express in this drama. 

Total 20,988 lines. 

When represented in a diagram, the whole poem seems as if it were a distant 
mountain-range, whose outline gradually rises from the plain on the left, soars 
higher, and after making many undulations, gently lowers and yields to the plain 
on the right again. 


(10) 


(11) 


(6 
POMP.(7) 


R.&B. 
H.R.(2) 
T.Q.(4) 


POPE 


&B. (1) 
0.H.R.(3) 
G.(5) 
CAP.(6) 
ARCH. (8) 
BOT. (9) 
G 
B. &R. (12) 


Metaphorically, the poem is a ring. The diagram showing a ring, on the 
next page, also helps to understand the structure of the drama. The portion 
assigned to each Book shows the dramaitc importance. 

Written in blank verse, and in dramatic monologues throughout, the method 
of this poem is quite unique. In a dramatic monologue, the poets takes a critical 
moment of one’s life, and by letting the individual speak, to an imaginative listener, 
or a group of listeners, reveals not only his life and character, the place and the 
time, but also the movement of the speaker’s heart and the expression of the 
listening face or faces; and all these without losing the appropriateness of speech. 
This.is by no means an easy achievement, for with no stage setting, no description, 
no exchange of conversation, and no aside, the depth of the human soul must: 
be shown, that is, after rejecting all the advantages of the drama, the dramatic 
effect must be secured. One dramatic monologue has this much to contend 
against, but now the difficulty is several times multiplied, for the method of 
this poem is to make nine persons speak the same story over and over again, 
each from a different point of view and interest, thereby building up their 
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characters, and with all items of 
material, to complete the plot of the 
drama. 

Why did the poet resort to such a 
difficult method? The answer is that 
the message of the poem dictated the 
method. Browning finds that not in 
ordinary form of books, can such a POPE(10) 
story ever be truly told, at least as 
he wishes it to be told. He intends to ey, 
show the fallibility of human speech, op g 
and the infallibility of the poet’s art, , 
and thus wants to write the true life 
and its salvation. Truth is elusive. 

Nobody, not even the Pope, can be 

final. Men are both better and worse than they know, and only God can 
judge the heart. Not a character is allowed an infallible knowledge, but, 
though rare, God’s knowledge flashes to every one of them. All are inept, 
and any two disagree, but as we listen to one speaker after another, the 
truth evolves out of the chaos. 

Is Browning’s method the only method for the treatment of the story? Henry 
James (1843-1916) sketched the story of The Ring and the Book as a possible novel, 
with Caponsacchi for the central figure.’ Shakespeare might have written a good 
drama, and Chaucer a good story. The story itself is not very interesting; 
it is how the author treats of it that counts. To say that somebody could have 
written a similarly great novel from The Old Yellow Book is not at all discredit- 
able to Browning. He chose to do it, and did it in his own way. He is unique, 
as poets, dramatists, novelists ought to be. 

From a philosophic or religious point of view, there is no thought, in this 
poem, which we cannot find in other poems of Browning. Of each representa- 
tion of the poet’s thought, we can find perhaps better examples in his shorter 
poems. This long poem, however, is the melting pot of all his thoughts, and 
there is nothing that the poet ever possessed that we cannot find here. In this 
sense this poem is the work most representative of Browning. It seems a melting 
pot, but we gradually know, as we study it, that there is no confusion in it, that 
the hugeness of the poem is the hugeness of a great river, into which every body 
of water, from a mountain-rivulet to a big branch stream, flows as tributary. In 
reading it, we are too often met by every kind of Browning’s oddities, together 
with his beauty and vigour, and we are given no time or place, when or where 
we can have the bird’s-eye view of the whole, and it is not until we have finished 
it, and are placed at some distance, that we realize the wide unity of impression, 


’ Elton, Oliver, A Survey of English Literature, 1830-80, Vol. I., p. 381. 
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and hear the great ocean of humanity. Browning, in one word, is a poet of life. 
His knowledge of human life is like that of Shakespeare. 

Browning can never be proof against the lure of practising intellect when 
writing poetry. Indeed, The Ring and the Book is a mixture of Browning’s two 
elements, imagination and wit. Each Book shows a different ratio of mixture 
of the two. His defects in form are not only those ensuing from his pleasure 
of practising intellect; there are harsh and formless lines, burst of metrical chaos, 
and passages marked by a coarse violence of expression that is nothing short of 
barbarous. John Morley says,® after speaking of these defects, that the country- 
men of Shakespeare have had to learn to forgive uncouth outrages on form and 
beauty, to find creative genius as Browning. 

The sustained energy of the whole poem is marvellous. There is a rhythm, 
as that of flowing water, throughout. The poem never flags, never showing the 
faintest indication of fatigue, whether one can really undertsand the meaning 
of the passage well or not. This is evident everywhere, but the following is 
a striking example. Here, Browning compares Guido’s notion of life to the 
movement of tide. 

T see you all reel to the rock, you waves— 

Some forthright, some describe a sinuous track, 

Some, crested brilliantly, with heads above, 

Some in a strangled swirl sunk who knows how, 

But all bound whither the main-crurent sets, 

Rockward, an end in foam for all of you ! 

What if I be o’ertaken, pushed to the front 

By all you crowding smoother souls behind, 

And reach, a minute sooner than was meant, 

The boundary whereon I break to mist ? (XI, 2341-50) 
These lines are spoken by Guido on the eve of his execution. ‘All run. Life is 
a torrent, and we are waves hastening to the rock, some sinking in a swirl, some 
twirling in a whirl, some straight, some turning, but all break into mist, who knows 
how and when. You all die; I go a moment ahead.” It is hard to describe 
Guido’s conception of life (quite an opposite to the poet’s) more prettily and for- 
cibly. This shows that Browning is eloquent, whether to expound his doctrine 
or to write on anything else. 

What is the position of The Ring and the Book in Browning’s works? With 
all its difficulties, the dramatic monologue is the form of poetry to which Brown- 
ing, after abandoning his early attempt to achieve success on the stage, devoted 
practically the entire strength of his genius. Critics agree in saying that “The 
Ring and the Book holds the central position among Browning’s works; its publica- 
tion divides the poet’s career into two periods: an earlier period of steady growth 
of fine accomplishment, and a later period of obvious poetic decay.’ 


® Morley, John, Studies in Literature, p. 262. 
® Hudson, William A., English Literature in the Nineteenth Centrury, p. 124. 
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After all, The Ring and the Book looms up before us as a great poem. We 
hesitate, though Arthur Symons? does not, to say, that it must be ranked among 
the greatest poems in English literature, but we can say at least that the student 
of Browning had better know The Ring and the Book, to the best of his or her 
ability. 


10 Symons, Arthur, An Introduction to the Study of Browning, p. 151. 


NOTES ON KEATS’ ATTITUDE TOWARDS MILTON 


By Wataru KIKUCHI 


Assistant Professor of English 


MILTON! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 

Oh! raise up us, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


Wordsworth’s tribute in the foregoing sonnet represented the climate of 
the period, and to both him and other young poets, Milton was “‘the divine Milton.’””! 
On the twenty-third of January, 1818, Keats, one of the young poets, also ex- 
pressed his admiration for Milton by sending an ode: On seeing a Lock of Multon’s 
Hair to one of his friends, B. Bailey, “who had first roused his enthusiasm for 
Paradise Lost in the previous autumn (when Keats was twenty-two).’ One 
year earlier, the Poems contained a sonnet of much the same tone: 


Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 
Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair: 
For I am brimfull of the friendliness 

That in a little cottage I have found; 
Of fair-hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 

And all his love for gentle Lycid drown’d; 


1 Wordsworth, The Excursion, I. 1. 250. 
2 Ed. Sélincourt, The Poems of Keats, p. 533. 
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To be sure, little need be said about the fact that at this period Keats was 
submitting himself to the influence of Milton. Keats’ interests appeared not 
to be scattered but to be concentrated mainly on the great poets—Homer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton. In one of his letters, he wrote, “I long to feast upon old Homer 
as we have upon Shakespeare, and as I have lately upon Milton.”* To my mind, 
the difference between the tone of “we have upon Shakespeare” and that of “J 
(both italics mine) have lately upon Milton” is distinct. In this case, the figure 
of Milton weighs as much with him as any other. The feeling of reverence was 
to last until at least August in 1819—“I am convinced more and more every day 
that (excepting the human friend Philosopher) a fine writer is the most genuine 
Being in the World. Shakespeare and the paradise (sic) Lost every day become 
greater wonders to me.’’! Probably, Keats had heard of the name, but the in- 
fluences of Milton during these two years (1817-1819) must be regarded as decisive 
in the formative period of the poet and they can be said to have awakened his 
poetic genius. Am I mistaken if I state that almost always the Miltonic tone 
runs through most of his work? Indeed, scholars have already listed the Miltonic 
echoes and imitations in his work. However, it is not our present aim to consider 
the list in isolation. Here, what must concern us is how the Miltonic influences 
helped to form Keats’ mind. 

As Mr. Sélincourt points out, Keats’ classical inspiration sprang from the 
great poets of the Renaissance in English literature, from Spenser to Milton.® 
His classicism was founded on the genuine tradition of English poetry. But before 
proceeding further, we must take up the problem of how Keats understood Milton. 
As already mentioned, to Wordsworth, Milton was the divine man, and Keats 
regarded Milton in much the same way. As Keats writes,““—there are none 
prepared to suffer in obscurity for their Country—the motives of our worst Men 
are interest and of our best Vanity —We have no Milton, no Algernon Sidney— 
Governers in these days loose (sic) the title of Man in exchange for that of Diplomat 
and Minister We breathe in a sort of Official Atmosphere,’’® he takes Milton as 
the real ‘man.’ In this short passage, we can observe his conception or idea of 
what man should be. It may be that he believed it the most human way of liv- 
ing “‘to suffer in obscurity.” This humble attitude can be found also in his view 
of poetry. In another place, he shows something of his notions concerning poetry 
—‘Poetry should be great and unobstrusive, a thing which enters into one’s soul, 
and does not startle it or amaze it with itself, but with its subject —How beautiful 
are the retired flowers! how would they lose their beauty were they to throng 
into the highway crying out, ‘admire me I am a violet!—dote upon me I am a 
primrose.’’’? 

Roughly it could be said that Keats thought both poetry and man should 

* To J. H. Reynolds, Apr. 27; 1818. 
‘ To B. Bailey, Aug. 14, 1819. 
: Ed. Sélincourt, op. cit., p. xlvi. 


To George & Georgiana Keats, Oct., 1818. 
To J. H. Reynolds, Feb, 3, 1818. 
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be “unobstrusive”’ and “great.” And does this not suggest that he believed that 
both poetry and man should be unobstrusive in order to be great? In brief, the 
unobstrusive greatness creates full maturity and leads on to potential exuberance. 
Thus, poetry, the product of the real man, enters into one’s soul, and need not 
startle with itself. When one reads such poetry, one is startled with its subject. 
Now, a difficult question presents itself{—what is its ‘‘subject’”’? There is little doubt 
that it means the matter of poetry. Then, what should the matter of poetry be? 
The subject must be life, as Mr. Murry says, and poetry must be composed 
with pregnant images obtained from actual realities of life. When one reads 
Keats’ letters and poems, what strikes one most is his earnest endeavour 
always to educate himself to the humble end. Accordingly, his poetry utters 
a music that issues from the very core of his being, and though this is not the 
main point here, such education can fairly be said to form part of his humanism, 
which, as scholars point out, was not completed on account of truncated life. 
We have strayed from the main point. Milton the man was an ideal and an 
object of reverence to the early Keats. The next question is how much in- 
fluence Milton the poet had over Keats. If, before considering the question in 
detail, I may be admitted to jump to a conclusion, it seems likely that the 
early Keats was fascinated by Milton the poet, and was therefore closely 
modelled on him. To me it seems undeniable that the poet played an impor- 
tant part in the process of formation of Keats’ genius. 

Now, we have come to an important part. For a while, we must examine 
Miltonic influences over him. The early Keats, who already had had poetical 
experiences, was not yet confident of the meaning of poetry. In other words, 
the real poet in Keats did not yet appear. When he composed On seeing a Lock 
of Milton's Hair quoted above, was it not the crucial turing-point in his poetic 
career? Mr. N. F. Ford explains the circumstances as follows: “...he (=Keats) 
was so “startled” by the sight of Milton’s lock of hair that: 


I thought I had beheld it from the flood. 


This apparent annihilation of time during a moment of rapture is not an uncom- 
mon human experience, but such moments éternels were rather frequent with 
Keats.’’8 In the ode, we can see one of his poetic characters. For one of the 
actual examples, we have the Grecian Urn ode. Furthermore, an essential character 
was formed by reading Paradise Lost. ‘The Imagination may be compared to 
Adam’s dream—he awoke and found it truth. I am the more zealous in this 
affaire, because I have never yet been able to perceive how any thing can be known 
for truth by consecutive reasoning—and yet it must be—Adam’s dream will 
do here and seems to be a conviction that Imagination and its empyreal reflec- 
tion is the same as human Life and its Spiritual repetition.”® His conviction, 

8 Newell F. Ford, The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats (Stanford Univ. Pr., 1951), 


pp. 112-3. 
® To B. Bailey, Nov. 22, 1817. 
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thus supported by Milton, is to continue to be a mainstay and does not waver 
to the last, and his masterpieces illustrate the conviction. There is hardly any 
ground to say that only Milton contributed towards formation of Keats’ notion 
of imagination, but we must admit that the Miltonic contribution plays a great 
part. In the case of Keats’ art, it is not an exaggeration to say that “moments 
éternels’” and “imagination” are both constructive essentials. (Subsequently, 
I hope to consider Keats’ view of art at length.) To sum up so far, the early 
Keats was overwhelmed by Milton’s “exquisite passion for...poetical luxury, 
...the Elysian fields of (his) verse,’’!° and ‘“‘an aim which Keats also strove for, 
as shown in his Lines on seeing a Lock of Milton’s Hair” corresponds with “one 
of Milton’s aims, as he declared in // Penseroso,” which “‘was to ‘attain / To some- 
thing like Prophetic strain’ (11. 173-4).”" It is a rough outline of Milton’s posi- 
tion in the formative period when Keats was developing into the genuine poet. 
Now, we are here concerned with the Miltonic influence over Keats’ work. 
It is not to be denied that as Milton was guide, as already mentioned, so he was 
also master to the making of poetry. Though we cannot estimate accurately 
how far Keats could appreciate Milton, Milton’s technique was closely modelled 
on. But, concerning technical influence, we must call attention to the curious 
fact “that the influence of Milton (more especially in the early poems) whilst it 
is as prominent as that of any other author, is shown far more in allusion and 
reminiscence of Miltonic cadence, than by the borrowing of definitely Miltonic 
words.’? A lack of definiteness is always noticeable in young and immature 
poets. Especially, poetry demands geometrical exactness, and the greatness of 
all arts depends upon definiteness. (Here, we must remind ourselves of the dif- 
ference between the mysterious and the vague.) In these points, the early Keats 
was very fortunate to be a follower of Milton. Without doubt, Milton was one 
of the greatest masters in both definiteness and exactness. In the early poems 
of Keats, this vagueness is rather distinct. But Keats’ being a zealous follower 
of Milton probably helped “‘to throw off this early vice, as well as to discover 
where the abstract can be used with really telling poetic effect.’* The actual 
examples of Miltonic inversions, vocabulary, and reminiscence or intonation 
are examined and mentioned at length by Mr. Sélincourt,!* but the allusion 
and reminiscence of Miltonic cadence assume more importance, for the scrupulous 
imitation of Miltonic words is not conducive to the making of a genuine poet. We 
are greatly interested in how Keats assimilates the influences of Milton and makes 
them his own. If we are to mention a few examples illustrating how Keats 
makes use of Miltonic cadence, the following will suffice. (Much of the following 
explanation is derived from the brilliant appreciation of Mr. Sélincourt.!®) 


10 Ford, 0p, Cit., 1p. 93. 

1 Ib., p. 92, footnote 12. 

* Ed. Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 608. 
2 Tb., p. 600. 

ut Ib.) pS Age: 

8 Ib., p. 456; p. 479. 
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When Keats read Paradise Lost, he seemed to be peculiarly impressed by 
the phrase—at shut of Evening Flours (IX, 1. 278). How is the phrase put to use 
and modified by Keats? This will show his poetical power and technique. The 
phrase is reproduced in Hyperion and Sonnet xxix (numbered by Mr. Sélincourt): 


...: like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 
In dull November, and their chancel vault, 
The Heaven itself, is blinded throughout night. 
(II, 11. 33-7) (italics mine) 


Vanish’d unseasonably at shut of eve, 

When the dusk holiday—or holinight 

Of fragrant-curtain’d love begins to weave 

The woof of darkness thick, for hid delight; 
(11. 9-12) (italics mine) 


In fact, the phrase, at shut of eve, derives from Milton, but it dissolves itself into 
the poems, and to the picture of the poems is added a peculiar touch characteristic 
of Keats. Compared with the original, Keats’ phrase is simpler, but it seems 
to acquire its own in its way. And another like example can be found in Lamia: 


Tt was the custom then to bring away 
The bride from home at blushing shut of day, 
Veil’d, in a chariot, heralded along 
By strewn flowers, torches, and a marriage song, 
With other pageants: 
(II, 11. 106-10) (italics mine) 


In this example, contrary to the excerpts just quoted, the modified phrase, touched 
with a sensuous tone (‘blushing’), gets a different nuance. This sensuous 
nuance matches the picture. Such kind of poetic ability will be noticeable in 
another part in the same poem: 


Now on the moth-time of that evening dim 
He would return that way, as well she knew, 


To Corinth from the shore: 
(I, 11. 220-2) (italics mine) 


Here, the original line of Milton is changed into something quite different, and 
we can feel only the faint Miltonic cadence. Without the help of an eminent 
scholar, we could not even trace the original. So the variation develops into 
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Keats’ own method, and dignified sensuousness is added. As for the Miltonic 
influence over the metre, we have a few examples which are apt to escape our 
notice. His lines to Georgiana Augusta Wylie, afterwards Mrs. George Keats, 
are written in the four-accent metre, which is said to be a common form since 
Chaucer. But Mr. Sélincourt says that in the lines the tone suggests Milton rather 
than Chaucer. In Fancy, which was composed in the same metre, L’Allegro 
is said perhaps to be its original, but both the style and the cadence of the verse 
are perfectly independent. 

His original perfect technique was not acquired easily. It was a result of 
his earnest endeavour and labour in writing poems. Although the four-accent 
metre is not suited to his genius, he was successful with it when he wrote The 
Eve of St. Mark. “But of the lyrics written in this measure Fancy is certainly 
the most charming, the treatment of the Season is felicitous throughout and the 
language is nowhere marred (except perhaps in the use of “so” in 76) by the peculiar 
faults of Keats’s style.’4® His perfect style and measure might not have been 
attained, if he had never read Milton. Considering the circumstances, the Miltonic 
elements form a fairly large proportion of his work. Of all his work, the poem 
most under the influence of Milton will be Hypferion and The Fall of Hyperion. 
In these two poems, Keats continued to be very conscious of the presence of 
Milton. Why, then, did he wish to set to the Miltonic work? There may be 
various reasons for it, but the likeliest explanation may be that by changing from 
the romantic world of Endymion to the strict and severe realm of Milton, he wished 
to impart classical character to his work and to learn “‘artistic concentration.”!” 
The enthusiasm of two friends, Bailey and Severn, had turned Keats’ attention 
to Paradise Lost, and early in 1818 he began to be fascinated by Milton and to 
make him his chief study. There is no need to say that before this, the short 
masterpieces of Milton had been known to Keats, and accordingly, signs of Mil- 
tonic influence had already appeared in Endymion, especially in the later books. 
According to the examination of Mr. Sélincourt, the poem of Milton, which is 
most influential upon Endymion is Paradise Lost, and the Miltonic influence is 
limited exclusively to this. It is not our present object to examine Miltonic 
influence over Endymion. Here, the established fact interests us more that 
the poems written under the influence of Milton and always very evident of 
his presence, are Hyperion and The Fall of Hyperion. 

In the first place, let us consider Hyperion. When did the idea of writing 
Hyperion occur to him? Though frequent references to Milton are clearly seen 
during the period between April, 1818 and August, 1819, much earlier than that, 
we can find the suggestion of the conception of Hyperion. Soon after finishing 
Endymion, writing to B. R. Haydon (Jan. 23, 1818), he says that “I have a com- 
plete fellow-feeling with you in this business—so much so that it would be as 
well to wait for a choice out of Hypferion—when that poem is done there will be 


18 Ed. Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 480. 
%. Toye pels 
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a wide range for you—in Endymion I think you may have many bits of the deep 
and sentimental cast—the nature of Hyperion will lead me to treat it in a more 
naked and Grecian manner—and the march of passion and endeavour will be 
undeviating—and one great contrast between them will be—that the Hero of 
the written tale being mortal is led on, like Buonaparte, by circumstance; whereas 
the Apollo in Hyperion being a fore-seeing God will shape his actions like one.” 
But this suggestion leads us back to Endymion, in whose preface the plan of 
Hyperion is already in embryo: “I hope I have not in too late a day touched the 
beautiful mythology of Greece, and dulled its brightness: for I wish to try once 
more, before I bid it farewell.’’ In view of these circumstances, it must be said 
that while he was writing Endymion, Hyperion was taking shape side by side. 
Hence, Hyperion, an attempt at a Miltonic epic based on Greek mythology, was 
his ambition. Though he set to it energetically in September (or in October), 
1818, the attempt in the different “range’’ took very much of his labour. And 
what we must not forget is that he was writing the poem while nursing his dear 
brother, Tom. Under the circumstances, it is a natural thing that the poem 
assumes a melancholy tone and “has nothing to do with love,’’!®8 which might 
seem to him even frivolous. However, in spite of such a mood, the figure of 
Fanny Brawne, for whom his love already had begun, might be often remembered 
and “the inflowing warmth and rapture of the opening of Book III’’!® might be 
recognized. He had struggled with Hyperion until perhaps April of the next year, 
but he left it a fragment. Apart from the matter of which he treated, what is 
it that he mainly attempted to achieve in the new range? He wished to assimilate 
Milton’s architectural and sculptural splendours into his work. To put it in 
another way, his wish was to produce his own epic or narrative poem possessing 
Milton’s architectural dignity. Was this wish of his fulfilled? The answer must, 
to our regret, be in the negative. Then, must we regard the poem as an utter 
failure? It may appear to be a failure as a whole, but it cannot be easily concluded 
that it is an absolute failure. In spite of apparent failure, it has its own charms 
and values. These matters must become our next object of consideration. In 
the incomparable opening of the poem, the dignified quiet effect of the scene is 
made perfect by “‘the marked recurrence here of certain long vowels and diph- 
thongs,’’?° and attains the Miltonic height: 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one séar, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair; 
Forest on forest hung above his head 


18 E. C. Pettet, On the Poetry of Keats (Cambridge, 1957), p. 207. 
9 Tb., pp. 207-8. 
SLD Dy 118. 
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Like cloud on cloud. No stiy of airy was there... 
(Italics Pettet’s) 


Here we must notice the monotonous atmosphere created by the music. In 
the next place, we may mention the following parts (11. 72-7): 


As when, upon a tranced summer-night, 
Those green-rob’d senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave: 


Concerning these lines, Mr. Sélincourt explains the beauty: “This exquisite inter- 
pretation of the trees, whose age suggests their connection with the mystery of 
the past, is essentially characteristic of the manner in which the influence of Nature 
and of romance was blended in the mind of Keats.’’?! In these lines, we meet 
with the happiest use of words, which is to be wondered at. For instance, the 
words, “‘tranced” and “senators”, are put to accurate use. In order to express 
the silence of summer-night, can we find any other suitable word? The summer- 
night must be “‘tranced.’’ And the word, “senators,” suggests the dignity of 
politicians who have no rest of mind save when they are asleep. Most of the 
senators must be old and the senators for trees impress us as mysterious. The 
famous epithet, ““branch-charmed,” is a coinage of Keats and inadmissible gram- 
matically, but it is “peculiarly effective for all that, in its suggestion of the potency 
and the all-pervading influence of the charm which has been laid upon the dream- 
ing oaks.’’?? And the adjectives, “‘solitary’” and “gradual,” are very effective 
“in sound and sense.”?§ Many other exquisite examples may be mentioned, 
but the spatial narrowness causes us not to go further than this. Effectiveness, 
recognized in the above instances, which are but two, could not be gained without 
the chief study of Paradise Lost. Furthermore, the romantic quality which the 
instances make us feel is, to my thinking, very Miltonic. At least, the tranced 
atmosphere is not that of A Midswmmer-Night’s Dream. And what is worth 
noting here is that the world of Hyperion is not that of Paradise Lost, though 
it is written under the influence of the great poem. The romantic quality which 
pervades Hyperion must be an echo of the Milton who was writing the most romantic 
stanza: 


No mighty trance, or breathéd spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the 
prophetic cell. (Hymn on Christ's Nativity, XIX) 


*1 Ed. Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 497. 
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and who was dedicating the mighty Alexanderines to the lovely Elizabethan 
fancy of the “yellow skirted fayes’ who 


Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their 
moon-loved maze. (Ib., XXVI)?4 


The fact is worth noting that however hard Keats was trying to absorb the 
classical strength of Milton, what was reflected in his poem was the romantic 
tone. This apparently ironical result might be natural to him who had lived 
largely in his imagination. If we may be permitted to be personal, we 
cannot help thinking that Miltonic classicism must have been alien to Keats 
who was romantic to the core. But this question will be touched on later 
in this essay. To return to the main theme: about April in 1819, he left off 
writing Hyperion. Now, we must remind ourselves that the failure to 
complete the work is not the first experience. Much the same event had 
previously happened to him. Early in his poetic career, when he was writing 
Calidore, he left it unfinished. The poem of 162 lines is said to be an ambitious 
work on the scale of Hunt’s Rimini, but after all, it ends in only an imitative poem. 
There seems to be no convincing reason why he discontinued, and we may find 
several causes at work, “but one explanation of his failure to carry it through 
is almost certainly that he grew tired of a long poem that had no impetus beyond 
imitation of an admired poet.”?® I have mentioned this episode, because I think 
that it will have some connection with the case of Hyperion. As also in the case 
of Hyperion, when he was fascinated by an admired poet, it seems that he could 
not help imitating him. This thorough imitation shows the outstanding features 
in the development of his technique. In Calidore, he seemed to try to acquire 
a Spenserian manner through the imitation of Rimini, and in Hyperion, he at- 
tempted a Miltonic quality. These experiments may remind us of the words 
of T. S. Eliot: “A good poet will usually borrow from authors remote in time, or 
alien in language, or diverse in interest,’’ but these self-defensive words should 
be fairly modified in application to Keats. As the above-mentioned instances 
show, Keats did not try merely to borrow (so that, technically speaking, he has 
not such a work as The Waste Land), but he wished to have, so to speak, internal 
connection with an admired poet. In other words, we can say that admiration 
caused him to imitate. Therefore, imitation, in the case of Keats, means admira- 
tion and does not show his lack of poetic ability. All the work of Keats is con- 
structed of the very various elements absorbed in a different way from Eliot’s. 
Considering Keats’ continuous efforts to absorb, his short poetic career, which 
far surpasses that of any other poet, can be said to be a continuation of laborious 
experiments. (In passing, it must be admitted that the experimental spirit is 
also a remarkable feature in his actual life.) 

Sea has remained a poetic fragment. There lies before us the most 


4 j. Bailey, Ae. an aoe (1915) 1947), pp. 101-2. 
25 Pettet, op cit., 0. 
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difficult and delicate question of why he failed to finish the poem. As to the 
reason why he left off, different conjectures may be possible, but we must try 
to get as near to the truth as possible. It is a curious fact that almost immediately 
after he wrote, “Shakespeare and the paradise (sic) Lost every day become greater 
wonders to me,” he confessed, “The Paradise lost (sic) though so fine in itself 
is a corruption of our Language—it should be kept as it is unique—a curiosity 
—a beautiful and grand Curiosity. The most remarkable Production of the world. 
A northern dialect accommodating itself to greek (sic) and latin (sic) inversions 
and intonations. The purest english (sic) I think—or what ought to be the purest 
—is Chatterton’s. The Language had existed long enough to be entirely uncor- 
rupted of Chaucer’s gallicisms, and still the old words are used. Chatterton’s 
is entirely northern. I prefer the native music of it to Milton’s cut by feet. I 
have but lately stood on my guard against Milton. Life to him would be death to 
me. Miltonic verse cannot be written but in the vein of art—I wish to devote 
myself to another sensation—’’?* And on the same day he writes in the same strain, 
“T always somehow associate Chatterton with autumn. He is the purest writer 
in the English Language. He has no French idiom, or particles like Chaucer— 
*tis genuine English Idiom in English Words. I have given up Hyperion—there 
were too many Miltonic inversions in it—Miltonic verse can not be written but 
in an artful or rather artist’s humour. I wish to give myself up to other sensations. 
English ought to be kept up. It may be interesting to you to pick out some 
lines from Hyperion and put a mark X to the false beauty proceeding from art, 
and one || to the true voice of feeling.’’27 

This abrupt change of mind deserves particular notice. The reason why 
he gave up appears to be explained completely in the letters themselves, but we 
must step warily. Putting the letters aside for a while, it is necessary for us to 
inquire into what caused him to give up. According to the interpretation of 
Mr. Sélincourt, while he was writing Hyperion, he began to be aware that the 
imitation of Milton’s style meant ‘“‘the sacrifice of much that was essential to 
the expression of his own genius,’’§ and “he could find no freedom in the re- 
straint of a classical or even a Miltonic Epic.’ And we have another similar 
interpretation. Agreeing with Mr. Murry’s opinion, Mr. Pettet writes: “...he 
(=Murry) is almost certainly right in his sustained contention that Milton and 
the composition of Hypferion deflected Keats’s from the course of his own native 
genius.’’°9 Three scholars of Keats almost fully agree that going on with Hyperion 
means a sort of sacrifice to him. It is on account of the disagreement of nature 
that, in spite of his hard efforts, he could not make Hyperion genuinely Miltonic. 
As I have suggested above, Hyperion, the product of hard efforts, could not be 


°° To George & Georgiana, Sept. 21, 1819. 
*t To J. H. Reynolds, Sept. 21, 1819. 

*8 Ed. Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 489. 

22 7b. p. lii. 

*© Pettet, op. cit., p. 14. 
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anything but an imitation of the romantic Milton. Here we must remember 
Mr. Colvin’s just remarks that “Hyperion is hardly Miltonic in the stricter sense.’’?! 
Perhaps, the meaning of “hardly Miltonic’” may be allowed to be taken as the 
imitation of the romantic Milton. On the one hand, Keats’ escape from Miltonic 
bondage means uncertainty within himself, but on the other, does it not bespeak 
his victorious emergence—his struggle to find his own feet and to seek after the 
strength of will to rely on himself? And can we not say that he attempted a kind 
of rebirth into a new way of life? As in the case of Calidore, we can notice a 
youthful elasticity of the poet. And this keenly critical regard towards his own 
poetry was already realized in the shape of the poetic principle: “The Genius 
of Poetry must work out its own salvation in a man: It cannot be matured by 
law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in itself.’’3? When we regard 
his apparent failure as a kind of rebirth, the Keats of Hyperion is growing into 
the greater poet. 

Here we must return to the letters which we have laid aside. When Keats 
rejects Paradise Lost as “‘a corruption of our language’ and acclaims Chatterton 
as “‘the purest writer in the English language,” it sounds like a kind of excuse 
for the discontinuation, for, as a scholar points out somewhere, is Chatterton’s 
language as entirely northern as he asserts? It seems somewhat doubtful whether 
he attached much importance to Chatterton, when he was writing the letters, 
At least, we cannot find enough evidence if he must mention Chatterton as an 
admired poet. (In connection with Milton, there emerges an important problem 
concerning the meaning of “art” or “‘an artful or rather artist’s humour’, but 
this is not a topic I wish to pursue here, so I leave it untouched with the hope 
of dealing with it at length some day.) 

We must treat of the next subject—how much work was produced under 
the influence of Chatterton, the object of Keats’ passionate admiration? The Eve 
of St. Agnes, “executed fautlessly in the spirit of the legend which inspired it’’?? 
and the companion fragment, The Eve of St. Mark, owe much to Chatterton for 
a subject in mediaeval legend and an atmosphere of mystery and enchantment. 
But in these two poems the influence of Chatterton seems not to be quite final. 
The legendary spirit and atmosphere which cover them are rather Spenserian. 
This fact also proves that the poet whom he prefers in the letters quoted above 
must not necessarily be Chatterton.*4 Giving critical explanation to the two 
poems, Mr. Sélincourt concludes that “if he (=Keats) owed something to Chat- 
terton he owed still more to Spenser, and there are clear indications both in the 
wealth of imagery and vivid colouring of the diction and in the use of the metre, 
never before seriously attempted by him, that he was renewing the study of his 
earlier master.”’%® 

‘! Ed. Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 489. 
% To J. A. Hessey, Oct. 9, 1818. 
88 Ed. Sélincourt, op. cit., p. lv. 


*4 See R. Gittings, The Mask of Keats (Heinemann, 1956), p. 88. 
*§ Ed. Sélincourt, of. cit., pp. Iv—vi. 
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Though in this way the early fascination of Milton appears to have ceased 
to attract Keats’ mind, the fact is that Milton continues to haunt him. About 
the persistent attraction, we cannot essay a satisfactory explanation. Should 
we seek it in the classical dignity of the Epic which defies apparent rejection? 
Apart from the attempt at a convincing explanation, we must turn our thoughts to 
the companion fragment, The Fall of Hyperion. Here is another failure to complete! 
Though the second Hyferion ended in another failure, it did not come to nothing 
with Keats. To him, it meant the ennoblement of the poetic status. Our concern 
here must be with the difference between the first and second Hyferions: how 
he attained to the height and whether the charm of Milton which had apparently 
lost effect was renewed in the later poem. The first Hyperion, the result of Keats’ 
attempt to attain Miltonic splendour, turned Milton into “a Milton associated 
with Spenser.”* The poem, though associated with Spenser, brought about 
another paradoxical result, that is to say, it became “impersonal in one of the 
wrong ways.’’*7 To put the matter in another way, in the poem, Keats lost ‘‘the 
vigour either of aestheticism or of the more serious interests, the maturer moral 
life, revealed to us in the Letters.’’*§ Despite of his great efforts, the poem did 
not spring from the finest qualities of his personality. A fine soul had dis- 
appeared. It follows that Hyperion offers an ironical way of losing personality. 
We have an equivocal work neither Miltonic nor Spenserian. But by the curious 
result we must not allow ourselves to be deluded into thinking that the poetic 
failure exemplifies his incompetence. As we have often observed, his tough, 
though sensitive, spirit and critical intelligence always reawaken and cause the 
poet to go oninto anew area. Always we wonder at the quickness of the reawaken- 
ing, backed up by a strong self-criticism. When he began to work on The Fall 
of Hyperion, it is highly probable that he was very conscious that in the former 
Hyperion, he could not reach the true depth and epic sublimity of Milton, and 
that at the same time he could not reach down to the depths of Spenserian emotion. 
Accordingly he was compelled to seek a new direction. 

We have come to where we must consider the position of the second Hyperion 
in the geography of Keats’ poetic career. About the meaning of the revision, 
Mr. F. R. Leavis explains that Keats’ “main operation was an attempt to graft 
the poem (=Hyferion) on to his maturer personality.’’*? As one of the examples, 
he cites the use of Moneta in the lines 243-8 of Canto I: 


My power, which to me still a curse, 

Shall be to thee a wonder; for the scenes 

Still swooning vivid through my globed brain, 
With an electral changing misery, 

Thou shalt with these dull mortal eyes behold 
Free from all pain, if wonder pain thee not. 


°° FR. Leavis, Revaluation (Chatto & Windus, (1938) 1956), p. 268. 
37, 38, 39 ib. p. 268. 
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To be sure, the Keats of the second Hyperion is deepening his comprehension 
of the human scene and takes us deep into the secret places of the human heart. 
This is an indication of his keeping very close to the concrete. Besides the pas- 
sage quoted above, we can mention more examples showing Keats’ spiritual suf- 
fering and sympathy with the misery of the human being, but it is not our present 
concern. Summing up the position of the poem in Mr. Leavis’ words, ‘‘the poetry 
is concrete in its complexity and unmistakable in its effect. It is clearly the 
expression of a rare maturity; the attitude is the product of tragic experience, 
met by discipline, in a very uncommonly strong, sincere and sensitive spirit.’’!° 
The second Hyperion may be an exemplary work in which Keats’ “metaphysics” 
can be traced more in detail than in any other poem of his, but taken up strictly 
as a work of art, it cannot be said to be a perfect one, and it has its own blemishes. 
Giving due regard to human maturity, Mr. Leavis does not forget at all to point 
out the feeble impression: “To talk of ‘new life’ in this verse may perhaps seem 
paradoxical, for what strikes one at once about it, compared with the verse of 
the first Hyperion, is a kind of inertness: it lacks entirely the epic (if rather languid) 
buoyancy, the Miltonic wave-motion, the onward carrying rise and fall.,..; even 
when it most suggests the Keats of the Odes it is without poetical aura—unbe- 
glamoured and unintoxicated.”4! And he makes the following lines (I, 11. 47-51) 
exemplify the inert movement: 


No Asian poppy nor elixir fine 

Of the soon-fading jealous Caliphat; 

No poison gender’d in close monkish cell 
To thin the scarlet conclave of old men, 
Could so have rapt unwilling life away. 


Now, we have returned to our main theme. The words, “it lacks entirely 
the epic (if rather languid) buoyancy, the Miltonic wave-motion,” begin to weigh 
with us. According to them, it follows that in the revising also, Keats’ attempt 
to get the architectonic power of the Miltonic epic did not attain any success. 
But what we must stand on our guard against is that the repeated failure, if we 
are permitted to say so, does not mean the sheer disappearance of Miltonic in- 
fluence. While the Miltonic power could not be obtained at last, the Miltonism, 
the hate of which caused Keats to give up Hyperion, “though less marked than 
in the first version, still persists in the revision.’’4? As the enumeration of Miltonic 
echoes in the revision requires much space, I must abstain from adducing instances, 
but our attention must be called to the persistence. It must be admitted that 
till long after he abandoned the second Hyperion, the persistence continued to 
operate on both his work and spirit regardless of whether or not he was conscious 


wilde, p. (272. 
“1 1b., p. 269. 
* Ed., Sélincourt, op. cit., p. 582. 
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of it. 

As for the operation, the following distinct facts will suffice. When on board 
the ship for Italy, Keats “even contemplated the writing of a long poem on Milton’s 
Sabrina, a project discussed with Severn on the journey out.‘ It will be hard 
not to admit that even till almost the time of his death, the charm of Milton con- 
tinued to haunt Keats. The realization of the project would have had a consider- 
able interest, and it is also an interesting fact to notice that at that time the object 
of his contemplation shifted from Paradise Lost to Comus. A conjecture must 
not be ventured now as to what drove him towards the shift, but the fact that 
preference was given to Comus over Paradise Lost seems to suggest something 
to us. However, we must not go further than this, for the suggestion will take 
us too far from the present subject. Suffice it to say that the charm of Miltonic 
quality never ceased to operate on Keats. 

In the next place, the Miltonic influence over Keats’ mind and spirit must 
be touched on briefly. Anyone who reads the letter to J. H. Reynolds (May 3, 
1818) will not fail to notice that an outspoken criticism is hazarded of the com- 
parison between Milton and Wordsworth. Also in this case, Keats’ fine critical 
intelligence was working and his “admiration for these two poets was always 
crossed and complicated by the liveliest kind of doubt and questioning.”!4 In 
this letter, Keats rejected Milton for Wordsworth: “I must think Wordsworth 
is deeper than Milton.” The rejection which appears very decisive puzzles and 
misleads us. It seems to us that the rejection bears a curious resemblance to 
the abandonment of Paradise Lost when Keats was writing Hyperion. Keats 
set to work composing the second Hyperion with renewed efforts as if he were 
fascinated again by Milton. Notwithstanding the fact that he was driven to 
the firm belief that Wordsworth is deeper than Milton, Milton continued to gain 
a subconscious influence over Keats’ mind. We are faced with another ironical 
result. Mr. Murry gives an explanatory note to the meaning of the passages 
in the letter to Miss Jeffrey (May 31, 1819)—‘‘To both Blake and Keats Milton’s 
Satan and his creator were symbols and embodiment of energy; and when, in 
June 1819, Keats parted from Fanny Brawne to struggle with the world for a 
livelihood, Milton—instead of Shakespeare—became his Presider.”!® Undeniably, 
part of the passages sounds very Miltonic: “I must take my stand upon some 
vantage ground and begin to fight—I must choose between despair and Energy 
—I choose the latter.’’ And at another critical moment, when “poetry becomes 
more and more a tense effort of the intellectual will, he invokes the example of 
Milton and makes a virtue of necessity.’’4® He writes in the letter to J. Taylor 
(Aug. 23, 1819),‘‘ “How a solitary life engenders pride and egotism!’ True—I know 
it does—but this pride and egotism will enable me to write finer things than any- 


“’ D. Hewlett, A Life of John Keats (Hurst & Blackett), p. 363. 
“ Pettet, op. cit., p. 40. 

Soi: Murry, Keats (Janathan Cape, 1955), p. 292. 

‘¢ Tb., p. 304. 
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thing else could.” Thus, after this, again he discarded Milton, but it is Milton 
who often enabled Keats to tide over crises poetical and mental. This curious 
and paradoxical operation, though against his will, helped much to improve his 
poetic status. Only Miltonic pride could make his denial of reconcilement to 
lot conducive to the growth of mind. In the last place, some concluding remarks 
must be added to this essay. In spite of Keats’ frequent rejections, Milton always 
maintained a tight hold over Keats and continued to be a living presence to him. 
After all, this fact also speaks to us of the significance of the real power and in- 
fluence of genuine art. 
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It can be said, in a sense, that when we look back the first half of the twentieth 
century, there seems to be no person who has had more influence upon the view 
and art of literature in England and America than T.S. Eliot. And what is es- 
pecially remarkable is the fact that this influence has been exerted equally in 
the field of theory and the field of practice. Also, here, in our country, Eliot’s 
theory of ‘poetry and criticism’, or ‘tradition and individuality’ has been refered 
to in most cases of dealing with the contemporary English literature. In both 
countries, his traditionalism has been often taken as if it were the only golden 
rule rejecting every individualism in literature. In the presence of his au- 
thoritative theory, even all sanctions of individual possibilities have sometimes 
seemed to wither. And that is in a sense what he really has aimed at, even if 
he did not expected that he himself was set up such a pedestal as a founder of an 
authority. I wrote that his theory was authoritative, and that he really aimed 
at it, which might be mistaken for a sort of reaction. But I must say that 
without misinterpreting it, there is no need of such an apprehension that it 
might be led to a kind of political totalitarianism. Now, what is Eliot’s tradi- 
tion? He writes: 

‘Tradition is not solely, or even primarily, the maintenance of 
certain dogmatic beliefs: these beliefs have come to take their living 
form in the course of the formation of a tradition. What I mean 
by tradition involves all those habitual actions, habits and customs, 
from the most significant religious rite to our conventional way 
of greeting a stranger, which represent the blood kinship of “the 
same people living in the same place.” It involves a good deal 
which can be called taboo.’ 
Indeed, he discoverd or believed what might be called the traditional orthodoxy, 
which could be said an outside order or law having priority to an individuality. 
He insists upon Christian orthodoxy as the priority-order to the inside pattern of 
human individuals. It becomes inevitably a sort of an authority. And furthermore: 
‘As we use the term fradition to include a good deal more than 
“traditional religious beliefs’, so I am here giving the term orthodoxy 
a similar inclusiveness; and of course I believe that a right tradition 
for us must be also a Christian orthodoxy.’ 
Then, taking it for granted, what relation would this idea of tradition have to 
the view and art of literature? He answers: 
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‘It is impossible to separate ‘poetry’ in Paradise Lost from the 
peculiar doctrines that it enshrines; it means very little to assert 
that if Milton had held more normal doctrines he would have written 
a better poem; as a work of literature, we take it as we find it; but 
we can certainly enjoy the poetry and yet be fully aware of the intel- 
lectual and moral aberrations of the author. It is true that the 
existence of a right tradition, simply by its influence upon the environ- 
ment in which the poet develops, will tend to restrict eccentricity 
to manageable limits.’ 

Yes, I see and am agreeable with Eliot’s idea of tradition as an influence to 
restrict individual eccentricities in literature, which often results from the writer’s 
loosening personal emotions. Depending upon this criterion, Eliot accuses D.H. 
Lawrence: 

‘Lawrence started life wholly free from any restriction of tradition 

or institution, that he had no guidance except the Inner Light, 

the most untrustworthy and deceitful guide that ever offered itself 

to wandering humanity.... A man like Lawrence, therefore, with 

his acute sensibility, violent prejudices and passions, and lack of 

intellectual and social training, is admirably fitted to be an instru- 

ment for forces of good or for forces of evil.’ 
Ah, what an embittered moral criticism, embittered by an upbringing of unremit- 
ting severity! and, what are violent prejudices, or what is an eccentricity in 
Lawrence’s writings? I can’t see. Nowhere I can find it. Nothing but serious- 
ness. As for the intellectual training, though Lawrence had no acquaintance 
with formal academic standards he did not lack it. F. R. Leavis writes in his 
‘Lawrence’ : 

‘For those young people in the eighteen-nineties their intellectual 
education was intimately bound up with a social training, which even 
if it didn’t give them Wykehamist or Etonian or even Harvard 
manners, I see no reason for supposing inferior to that enjoyed by 
Mr. Eliot. Moreover, they meet and talked and read in a setting 
of family life such as, to judge from The Cocktail Party, Mr. Eliot can- 
not imagine to have existed—a family life beset by poverty and 
the day-to-day exigencies of breadwinning, yet quite finely civilized! 

F.R. Leavis, who had a close observation on Eliot and gave a great admira- 
tion to him in ‘New Bearings in English Poetry’, pointed out in his Lawrence that 
the time had come when Mr Eliot should have another serious look at Lawrence’s 
writings and give more serious critical attention to them. Now, how do you feel, 
when you read the following passage quoted from The Rainbow? It seems to 
be too long to be quoted, but I dare. Because it is necessary here to be given 
much careful consideration from each line to all the passage. 

‘So the Brangwens came and went without fear of necessity, 
working hard because of the life that was in them, not for want 
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of the money. Neither were they. thriftless. They were aware 
of the last halfpenny, and instinct made them not waste the peeling 
of their apple, for it would help to feed the cattle. But heaven 
and earth was teeming around them, and how should this cease? 
They felt the rush of the sap in spring, they knew the wave which 
cannot halt, but every year throws forward the seed to beget- 
ting, and, falling back leaves the young-born on the earth. They 
knew the interecourse between heaven and earth, sunshine drawn 
into the breast and bowels, that comes under the wind in autumn, 
showing the bird’s nests no longer worth hiding. Their life and 
interrelations were such; feeling the pulse and body of the soil, 
that opened to their furrow for the grain, and became smooth 
and supple after their ploughing, and clung to their feet with a 
weight that pulled like desire, lying hard and unresponsive, when 
the crops were to be shorn away. The young corn waved and was 

’ silken, and the lustre slid along the limbs of the men who saw it. 

They took the udder of the cows, the cows yielded milk and pulse 
against the hands of the men, the pulse of the blood of the teats 
of the cows beat into the pulse of the hands of the men. They 
mounted their horses, and held life between the grip of their knees, 
they harnessed their horses at the wagon, and with hand on the 
bridle-rings, drew the heaving of the horses after their will. 

In autumn the partridges whirred up, birds in flocks flew like 
spray across the fallow, rooks appeared on the grey, watery heavens, 
and flew cawing into the winter. Then the men sat by the fire in 
the house where the women moved about with surety, and the 
limbs and the body of the men were impreganted with the day, 
cattle and earth and vegetation and the sky, the men sat by the 
fire and their brains were innert, as their blood flowed heavy with 
the accumulation from the living day. 

The woman were different. On them too was the drowse of blood 
intimacy, calves sucking hens running together in croves, and young 
geese palpitating in the hands while the food was pushed down 
their throttle. But the women looked out from the heated, blind 
intercourse of farm-life, to the spoken world beyond. They were 
aware of the lips and the mind of the world speaking and giving 
utterance, they heard the sound in the distance, and they strained 
to listen.’ 

There, no one can deny the vividness of expression, the traditional and at 
the same time the momentary breath of life, pulse of blood in the passage above. 
The words here establish an actual presence, in which the bodies of men and women 
are really combined with heaven and earth, and their lives are the lives of sensa- 
tions and emotions. The bodies feel real hunger, real thirst, real joy in the sun 
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or the snow,... real anger, real sorrow,... real passin, real hate, real grief. There, 
they are, they are not things that can be controlled or replaced by anything 
else. And in addition it should be noticed that he is not indulging in only descrip- 
tive lyricism, loosening personal emotion or writing poetically in order to generate 
atmosphere, but he is evoking ‘blood-intimacy’ and ‘blood-togetherness’ in the 
traditional country life. And the words here are used, at once so reminiscent 
and so original, in the way, not of eloquence but of creative poetry. This 
creative genius Eliot accused of the partisan of instinct against intelligence, 
tradition. Ah, it is all off the point. Furthermore T.S. Eliot noticed the 
absence of any moral, social sense in all of the relations of Lawrence’s men. 
and women. But knowing that everyday life in an intimate experience, the 
confrontation, the interpenetration of the old agricultural life, world and earth 
with the industrial, Lawrence seriously searched all through his life, for much 
higher or deeper moral sense, broader or more universal social sense than any 
other moral or religious one in modern world. He might be one of the most 
serious searcher for God. The Man Who Died tells how seriously he did it. 
He searched and searched all through his words, his works, all over the world, 
from the earth to, perhaps, the heaven, in and outside himself, by all his 
body and soul. He himself would have been a true Christian, if he could. In a 
sense, Lawrence’s attitude of search might be more serious than Eliot’s. Eliot 
might be accused, on the contrary, of his ignorance of the real life, in spite of 
his literary, geographical and theological knowledge. His too much knowledge 
of books, literary, religious, and anthoropological, exposes the shocking essential 
ignorance of reality, that characterizes, for example, The Cooktail Party—ignorance 
of the possibilities of life; ignorance of the effect the play must have on a kind 
of reader or spectator of whose existence the author appears to be unaware: the 
reader who has, himself, found serious work to do in the world and is able to be 
unaffectedly serious about it, who knows what family life is and has helped to 
bring up children and who, though capable of being interested in Eliot’s poetry, 
cannot afford cocktail civilization and would reject it, with contempt and boredom, 
if he could afford it.’ 

Probably Eliot will answer the question that he is not here in this world to 
report the reality, ‘the knowledge derived from experience.’ There are passages 
of Four Quartets which seem even the very answer: 

There is, it seems to us, 

At best, only a limited value 
In the knowledge derived from experience. 
The knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies, 
For the pattern is new in every moment 
And every moment is a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been. 

And another passage: 
You are not here to verify 
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Instruct yourself or inform curiosity 

Or carry report. You are here to kneel 

Where prayer has been valid. 
These are key passages in which he rejects the realistic knowledge and the per- 
sonalist approach and points to the outside pattern. He prays to enter into and 
conform with an already existing pattern which has nothing to do with a personal 
experience or self. But, that this outside pattern is not Jany fixed one which he 
imposed by the knowledge, is plainly shown. ‘The pattern is new in every moment.’ 
But ‘the moment’ is essentially different from that of Lawrence. Eliot’s moment 
is eternally turning present ‘where past and future are gathered.’ He strains 
his imagination in the endeavour to make us catch the moment, a non-fixed pattern 
where past and future co-exist in a continuous present: 

At the still—point of the turning world, Neither flesh nor fleshness; 

Neither from nor towards; at the still point, there the dance is, 

But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity. 

Where past and future are gathered. Neither movement from nor 

towards, 

Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, the still point, 

There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 

I can only say, there we have been: but I cannot say where. 

And I cannot say, how long, for that is to place it in time. 

But, in spite of this endeavour to make us enter the situation, his prayer 
seems to have only a weak appeal to me. Eliot’s concern is specifically 
historical, and religious. I think, that it is probably certain qualities of genius 
he himself inevitably has. Ash-Wednesday or Four Quartets is a disciplined 
application of them to the realizing of a spiritual state conceived as depending 
upon. belief—belief in something outside himself. The result is a most subtle 
poetry of specially technical interest, which may be, in Eliot, resulted from 
the disposition of the self and the conformity with the orthodoxy. Then, I 
cannot help being afraid that it sometimes lacks an appeal to those who have 
not such a belief, but are alive. 

He himself cannot deny the fact that he had been in adolescence, April which 
is ‘the cruellest month, breeding Lilacs out of the dead land.’ But has never 
sung his adolescence, without a negative aspect. The only positive effect in 
his poems is in his suggestive pattern of prayer, belief, stillness, and peace. His 
poetry has never been that of ‘pleasure’, but rather that of ‘killing joy’, except 
that of prayer, stillness and so on. The result is, of course, sometimes a lack 
of passionate sensual appeal, which might be a fatal wound in a poem, and for 
which sometimes nothing can compensate, whatever broad historical and geo- 
graphical views, or subtlety of reference it has as Eliot’s poems. 

Here is a poem by S. Spender, which throws a new light on the ‘precocious 
adolescent’ poet: 

Count rather those fabulous possessions 
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Which begin with your body and your fiery soul; 

The hairs on your head, the muscles extending 

In ranges with their lakes across your limbs. 

Count your eyes as jewels and your valued sex, 

Then count the sun and the innumerable coined light. 

Sparkling on waves and spangling under trees. 
This passionate sensual element in Spender is fundamental, and compensates 
fully for a lack of any other advantage: such words as ‘fabulous’, ‘fiery’, ‘jewels’, 
‘sparkling’ and ‘spangling’ are theoretically of the type of words which, accord- 
ing to Eliot, evoke a lack of control of emotions by reason, or according to Dr. 
I.A. Richards, what are called ‘stock-responses.’ But no image is over-emotion 
when it is emotionally exact and apt to its context. During the ‘thirties, poets 
were thumped into obedience by a number of critical successors of T.S. Eliot, 
who in their intellectual snobbery set out to restrict the vocabulary of poetry. 
At the age of twenty, Eliot was writing the Prufrock poems which surely express 
the sensibility of a man of forty, and in his early forties he was to liken himself 
in Ash Wednesday to an ‘aged eagle.’ He has always preferred to exercising 
some priviledge of postulating his age. Is this preference of oldness to youth- 
fulness reduced to his personal mental habit or his emotional pretention? If 
not, what would it be reduced to? To tradition, or religion, or Christian ortho- 
doxy? Ah, let it be alone! To him, such a pattern is the pattern which existed 
before he was born and because of that it is the most universal, but it seems to 
be a strange pattern, Strange God for most people, to whom he really wanted to 
appeal. What is disastrous is, to him, the absense of tradition. And the 
disaster has been resulted from the fact that ‘the writer should deliberately be 
given rein to his individuality, and that he should even cultivate his differen- 
ces from others; not in spite of his deviations from the inherited wisdom of 
the race, but because of them.’ But, that the way of releasing from this disas- 
ter is today found only in the idea of Eliot’s pattern is too arbitrary and rejec- 
tive. There is to be other possible ways of thinking. 

Here is one of them. It is true that if every artist merely expresses the unique- 
ness and separateness of his self, then art might be disruptive and disintegrating, 
and anti-social. A lot of art in the past has been of that kind, and has given rise 
to the whole problem of ‘dilettantism.’ Obviously the great artist like Milton, 
Shakespeare or Dante in which Eliot found the tradition is expressing something 
bigger than his self. Self-expression, like self-seeking, is a sort of illusion. It 
is, that is to say, ‘the action of an individual who pits himself against the community, 
who says I am bigger, or better, or stronger than others.’ But society expects 
something more than self-expression from its artisits. In the case of the great 
artist, ‘it gets something which might be called life-expression. But the “life” 
which is expressed in great art, is precisely the life of the community, the organic 
group consciousness. It is the artist’s business to make the group aware of its 
unity, its community. He can do this because he, more than other men, has 
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access to the common unconsciousness, to the collective instincts which underlie 
the brittle surface of convention and normality.’ Then, the self-denial in the 
artist is inevitably necessary. 

The way of thinking above is mainly due to H. Read’s view of art in his The 
Politics of the Unpolitical, which might be rejected as a modern heresy by Eliot. 
But, still, I cannot help asking another question, borrowing Spender’s view of 
Eliot in The Creative Element: 

‘Even if we make allowance for a few concessions to the values 
of being alive and of human love, there is little in Four Quartets 
which suggests that Eliot’s vision of orthodoxy could be inter- 
preted into terms of the present direction of civilization.... The 
love which is outside time, and which is the radiance of the dance 
in Four Quartets, will not persuade us to use modern techniques to 
help men who are starving. It is not inconsistent with doing so, 
but the interpretation of Eliot’s ideas into action taking place within 
history seems impossibly difficult. I know this objection will seem 
naive, but it may none the less be serious. There is a paradox at 
the centre of Eliot’s system. It is anti-individualistic, and yet 
surely it tends to cultivate individuals, even if these are individuals 
who devote their lives to shedding their individuality in order to 
enter into the pattern of the dance. Moreover, I doubt whether 
any philosophy which denigrates the simple and sensouos values of 
being alive will ever lead men to do much for the living.’ 

On purpose or unconsciously, this important question Eliot has not yet answer. 
If not, his poems will be unable to endure various and severe trials to come. 
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